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PROGRESS IN A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW.* 


How many besides M. About have stopped for a moment amidst the 
bustle and toil of life, have looked around them and asked themselves 
what it all means, and what it will all end in? The words of the 
prophets of old infallibly present themselves to the mind. So pointed are 
their sayings in regard to the fact that every man at his best estate is 
but vanity, that it is difficult to say whether Job, David, the Preacher, 
or Isaiah set forth the great truth most pointedly. Having arrived at 
this wise conclusion, most people dismiss the subject with a sigh, and set 
to work again. 

Not so, however, M. About ; he is not trammelled by forms or dogmas, 
and, if he has halted for a moment in his literary labours to consider also 
what life is, the result is that, taking it altogether, he believes that is 
— Comparing the present with the past, he is justified in his 

ief. 


“Our age,” he says, ‘is really beautiful, let the discontented of alb 
schools say what they will. The man who struggles for elbow-room in 
the crowd is irritated every time he stumbles against the petty miseries. 
of the present ; but if, like the painter before his picture, he steps back 
to contemplate it as a whole, he will find that it is full of new ideas, bold 
aspirations, and generous sentiments. What it wants, in my idea, is a 
clear notion of what is true, just, and possible. Modern life is like a 
great powerful and troubled sheet of water. Let those who are ambitious 
cast their nets in it! Let the disappointed proud man whip it as the 
good King Xerxes did! I am satisfied with having drank one good 
glassful of it.” 

M. About premises that he belongs to the positive school—a school of 
positive minds that rebel against all the seductions of hypothesis, and are 
resolved to hold only by demonstrated facts. ‘ We do not,” he says, 
“contest the existence of a supernatural world ; we await that it shall be 
proved to us” (“ now we shall know the great secret,” said one malefactor 
to another on the scaffold), ‘and we confine ourselves for the present 
within the limits of the real. It is there, that within a narrow horizon, 
unpeopled by smiling apparitions or threatening phantoms, we seek to 
obtain the best we can out of a humble condition and a short life.”’ 

“ All theological systems, from the grossest fetichism to the purest 
Christianity, place a complete and absolute solution of the great problem 
at our service. But there is not one of them which does not begin by 
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exacting an act of faith—that is to say, a partial abdication of human 
reason. We who speak to earth, in the name of earth, have no right to 
ask anything of oak systems.” 

This, at all events, cannot be called a profession of faith, for faith, 
albeit an essential part of our nature, is dispensed with as an encumbrance 
to philoso ical investigation. Just as some, had they the power, would, 
in order the better to enjoy life, do away with the moral sentiments, obli- 
terate conscience, sever human ties, or discard such irrational physical 
necessities as sleep and food. It places us, however, on the advantageous 
ground of comprehending the bearing of M. About’s philosophy—which 
is of the world, worldly. It has, in his own estimation, a further advan- 
tage, for while the earth is divided into an infinite diversity with regard 
to theological systems, natural solutions, or/a system of purely practical 
rules, cannot.-but be acceptable to Christians as well as Mussulmans, to 
Deists as wellias Atheists! The utter impossibility, however, of such a 
«system makes itself manifest at the very-onset. “ Hunter or hunted,” 
says M. About, “man has always been the «master and the legitimate 

sessor of the earth. (No certain testimony obliges us to believe that 
this domain has been given to lim by a:supernatural authority, but it is 
positive that our birth is the result ofa supreme effort of nature, and, up 
to the present, son dernier mot ;” which may be translated asthe greatest 
work nature has accomplished. Now, we hold that there is nothing more 
real or positive in such a definition, than in the scriptural statement that 
man shall .have dominion over all the earth. The. latter, according to 
M. About, would involve the dogma-of an omniscient and all-powerful 
Creator ; but what is nature, of whose supreme efforts he sets himself up 
as the judge ? 

Man being, however, admittedly the most perfect of God’s works, or, 
as M. About would have it, of Nature’s supreme effort, the perfection, 
we are told, which he should aspire to consists in the complete and har- 
monious development of his entire physical and moral being. ‘“ He who 
shall unite within himself, in a just equilibrium, health, vigour, and 
beauty of body and mind, will be perfect. But it is terribly difficult to 
develop the physical. and the moral being, the two aspects of the human 

rson, without sacrificing the one to the other. The man who subjects 

is mind to the appetites of the-body approximates himself to the brute ; 
he who destroys his body in detail to advance the progress of his mind, 
is already more than half mad. True wisdom consists in adhering to what 
is good under whatever form it may present itself, and in resolutely toil- 
ing to-accumulate itywithin oneself aud around oneself. Health, strength, 
and physical beauty are most real good things, inferior to others, | 
admit, but well deserving of being sought for.” _ 

‘¢ Happiness is the wague and delicious sentiment of the good that we 
have realised. It is the dial which marks the degree of relative perfection 
that-we have attained. Henee, happiness was. almost unknown at the 
time when man was only a subaltern in the great army of ‘monkeys, but 
‘it-became moreand more developed as we-became more and more per- 
ected.” 

Dhisais the great basis of M..About’s philosophy. We are not what 
-nature.made us,.but what past generations have made us ; our happiness 
or “ progress” will go.on constantly increasivg as physical science keeps 
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on supplanting human labour, but we ought never to be oblivious of :the 
vast debt of gratitude we owe to those who preceded us no morethan: to 
those who labour for us now; and, above all, we must never forget that 
we are responsible beings—not to our Creator, such a consideration. is 
omitted—but to one another; and he who goes through life; and does 
nothing to add to the general sum:of human happiness, is without the 
pale of humanity. 

It is not that the great men of the past do not in many instances 
equal, if not surpass, the great men of the present, but the general leveb 
is raised, “ The age of Pericles, seen from a distance, only represents. a 
small staff of people of mind or genius grouped around the Acropolis of 
Athens. The age of Augustus, with all: its greatness and its glories,. 
could be all compressed within one of the*saloons of the Palatine, You 
could easily put the age of Leo X. into the chapel of Sixtine, and Ver- 
sailles would be too large for the age of Louis XIV. or his:court. But 
how did the generality of martyrs, the millions, live in the time of 
Louis XIV., Leo X., of Caesar, or of Pericles? How did they gain 
their bread, and to what.dangers and trials were they exposed? For- 
merly, a handful of eminent personages sufficed to mark an epoch; such 
is now marked by new steps made in the progress of a general 
humanity.” 

One-of the characteristic features of the time we live in is the almost 
lightning. rapidity with which progress develops itself, completes itself, 
spreads and bears its fruit to the extremity of the globe. M. About in- 
stances the solar dial, the hour-glass, the clepsydra, the clock, and the 
Nuremberg watch, as thick as an egg, flattened three hundred. years 
after its birth, and the time that it took for the discovery of the compass 
and powder to bear fruit. But, in the present day, if a person makes a 
discovery in science in one country it is simultaneously effected in two or 
three others. Witness, photography, ovariotemy, new planets, chloro- 
form, new metallic bases in the spectrum, and the improvements in the 
sewing-machine. This concurrenee of all parties in the work of the 
age, the active rivalry in achieving great things, will finish by bringing 
about an unforeseen result : ‘it will suppress glory !” 

Posterity, according to M. About, will be much indebted to the Stock 
Exchange. Moralists, statesmen, poets, and churchmen, combine to 
condemn the practice, but posterity will do justice to ‘‘ the sublime in- 
vention of the Scotchman Law.” Stock-jobbing, or rather M., About 
would imply by “ agiotage” the modern system of companies, is the art 
of collecting small capitals in order to produce great results. It is it that 
created the royal roads of France in 1720, and all the railroads of Kuro 
towards 1850. It has made. victims, but so has steam. It will bring 
about, some day, a crisis, in which Europe will be inconvenienced by a 
plethora of paper. But, in the meantime, isthmuses will’ have: been 
pierced, mountains tunnelled, rivers canalised, cities sewered, marshes» 
drained, slopes wooded, and the whole earth will be rendered: more in- 
habitable, and the sum of well-being, which is the common patrimony of 
all men, will have doubled. Nor will the scribblers of the day be with- 
out claims upon posterity. Were it only as intermediaries, as the dis- 
seminators of ideas, the part they will have played will not be without 
importance. Ideas, like capital, multiply by movement. A publicist 
s2 
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accomplishes precisely as much as M. de Rothschild—he does not make 

ite as much by his toil, that is all the difference. Not precisely all the 
) teeing After a discursive illustration, in which a peripatetic dealer 
in spectacles is brought into a parallel with a literary man, we are told 
the latter “can in future only arrive at a collective glory” (we were in 
hopes, from M. About’s preamble, that the word was to be expunged 
from the French vocabulary); “not one of us, save by unforeseen acci- 
dents, will hand down his name to posterity. But, after all, what 
matters ? The good that we shall have left will not be lost. Let us 
work !” 

Work is a duty, according to some; a curb, according to others. In 
1848 the working classes chorused, work is liberty! M. About, how- 
ever, objects to the word duty’ It implies a master who imposes it. 
He ‘salon saying that work is the law of man on earth—the lot, or 
destiny of man, others would say. A man who does not work, but exists 
to do evil to his neighbour, is one of the plagues that are in arms against 
humanity. This in the abstract, for it is manifest that if a nation in 
arms is a living threat to its neighbours, so the latter have to arm in 
self-defence, just as a man provides himself with a stick when he is among 
wolves and rattlesnakes. 

A man who does not work, and does no evil, who considers himself 
entitled to do nothing because necessity does not spur him in the flanks, 
is also little better, according to M. About, than the man who prefers to 
spoil, oppress, rob, or murder, than to work. The idle man, he says, 
however wealthy he may be, is an ungrateful being, who does not ac- 
knowledge the benefits of the past, a bankrupt who denies his debt to 
the future. There are still some who look upon idleness as a kind of 
honour—a feather in the cap. A rich manufacturer fancies that he gains 
a step by wedding his daughter to a marquis. In default of a title, he 
seeks for a son-in-law in a family that has retired from business. A 
functionary is especially sought after. No man is so well paid-for doing 
so little or nothing. A “receveur-général,” just come from college, is 
a young man of exceeding merit. No father would hesitate ten minutes 
between a high functionary and a great man of industry, were the latter 
ten times as wealthy and intelligent as the former. The functionary is 
almost a gentleman, he has so little to do. When a young girl has the 
misfortune to marry a well educated, wealthy, and handsome young man 
in business, she has to make all kinds of excuses to her friend: ‘ My 
husband is in business, but upon a large scale, he is a merchant; he 
scarcely shows himself for half an hour in the day in the offices. Besides, 
it is our intention to retire altogether from business shortly.” The friend, 
who is about to wed a sous-préfet, with an appointment of 4500 francs 
(1807. a year!), embraces her with effusion, and says: “ Poor dear! I 
shall always be the same to you. My husband has no prejudices. You 
will introduce yours when he shall have retired from business.”’ 

That is how society in France appreciates the services that are ren- 
dered to her. It places the merchant and the man of business, who make 
the great national machine to move, beneath the useless and sulky func- 
tionary who solemnly places sticks in the wheels. Yet are these very 
functionaries the most unhappy of men. They must marry, cut their 
hair, move, think, according to the caprices of their superiors. They 
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dare not even read ; to them the liberty of a grocer behind his counter 
is a thing unknown. M. Victor Hago, in his exile, derived the greatest 
consolation from the library and conversation of a grocer of Guernsey. 

If the French youth knew the annihilation of intellect that attended 
upon government employment, it would prefer business; but it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, that “le peuple le plus spirituel du monde,” 
should learn to esteem work. Unfortunately, not only few people, from 
the remote savage to the most proximate civilisation, do not esteem work, 
merely as such, but they look rather to the results. The consequence is 
that the working classes entertain what our author describes as the most 
erroneous ideas as to their respective merits. There is an aristocratic 
classification among workmen. Compositors take the lead, rag and bone 
collectors and nightmen close the list. 

M. About avers that the Mussulmais entertain more correct ideas than 
we do concerning honourable employment. They certainly work as little 
as they possibly can. The evil that he deplores is, in fact, by no means 
limited to civilised nations. On the contrary, it augments with the ten- 
dency downwards in the scale. None more idle than the freed slave— 
witness, the West Indies, M. About knows a cavalry officer who turned 
grocer, and a collegian who became a manufacturer of sardines, realising 
thereby a goodly fortune. In the stupid but accepted point of view they 
were both men who had lost caste. This point of view, accepted indeed 
in most civilised countries, and so contemned by M. About, involves the 
further question whether wealth alone constitutes happiness. _ Is it better 
to devote oneself to an honest industry—grocery, for example—realise 
wealth, aud retire at an age when no longer able to enjoy life, or when 
life itself is no longer enjoyable, than to pursue a profession the profits 
of which are barely sufficient, but which presents every possible oppor- 
tunity of cultivating mind and intellect, moving in good society, and 
enjoying life in its most refined sense? This will always be a matter of 
taste. Your moneyed tradesman in this country sneers at the poor curate 
and the penniless subaltern, the latter console themselves by knowing 
that their minds are more cultivated, their thoughts more purified, their 
habits of life more refined than those of the purse-proud tradesman. 
Besides, there are always sufficient of the latter, and the careers of mind 
versus matter, crowded as they are, and presenting few prizes, will always 
tempt young and generous tempers, to whom lucre is not the all in all of 
life. What is wanting is reform in advancement, and that the posses- 
sion of the universal demoraliser—money—should not in almost every 
profession place the incompetent in a position of advantage over the 
competent. 

According to M. About, the intervention of machinery will gradually 
suppress that laborious toil which assimilates man to an ox. The idea 
opens a grand field for Utopian speculation. The working man, according 
to its eliminator, will, fifty years hence be no longer employed as a force, 
but as a directing intelligence! Al] the labours of the field, ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing, and reaping, will soon be accomplished under the 
superintendence of well-dressed young men, who will know how to read, 
write, and vote! It almost makes one regret that we have not fifty years 
longer to live to enjoy this political Arcadia. 

People still think in the present day (and they have high authority for 
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the thought) that there will always be rich and poor ; but, according to M. 
About, time will do justice to this egotistical and discouragmg prejudice. 
Inventors and poets are already showing how to avoid the road to the hos- 
pital. By, we suppose, levelling the slopes of Parnassus, a labour in which 
some certainly toil very successfully. Ten or twelve years behind the 
counter suffice now, we are told, to create a sufficient capital. (Who 
would not be a tradesman ?) And'the New York rustic has his own house 
and garden, and “ a thousand sweets of life unknown to the petits bour- 
geois of our country.”’ Social capital is infinitely more considerable in 
America than with us. Only act in concert, according to M. About—a 
theory which he has developed at length, and cleverly enough in his 
Midelon, as applied to the ruinous system of subdivision of landed pro- 
perty in France—associate all mankind into so many limited lability com- 
panies, cultivate, mine, invent, construct, multiply life around us, utilise 
the forces of nature, and a new era will soon open, in which the least 
gifted man will purchase by a few hours’ daily fatigue the right to devote 
the rest of the day to the cultivation of his mind and the education of his 
children. Ignorance will ‘then disappear of itself, and the vices which 
resist most stubbornly to the predicators and to the three-cornered hats ‘of 
the gendarmes, will vanish from the face of theearth. “ Industry is not 
a plague, as certain short-sighted moralists have shouted from the roofs, 
but rather a ‘providence. It is labour perfected, simplified, adapted to the 
delicacy of human organisation. Not only doesit prolong our existence, 
but it enlarges and raises it. It is to it that we shall one day be indebted 
to being all enlightened and honest. It will make men without prejudices 
and without vice—as it has created bulls without horns ; the miracle is not 
ater.” 

This is a pleasant prospect enough, but M. About has more in store— 
the oft-vexed question of the rights of man are debated with triple Maz- 
zini force. It is a curious fact that your disappointed man always em- 
braces the cause of a general humanity with greater energy than one who 
is successful. Madame George Sand, to whom M. About has dedicated 
his book, has said of him (M. About) that he always lets his genius escape 
through his fingers; certain it is that a public functionary and a pro- 
fessor's chair have been lost in him, and so now he turns preacher and re- 
former—avocations which are at every educated man’s disposal, and are 
often not a little abused. Man’s person is, according to M. About, how- 
ever small and ugly it may be, more inviolable taan the Palladium of 
Troy or the Holy Ark of the Hebrews. The proof is that if a dwarf, 
seated on a kerb-stone and possessed of two sous, is summoned by a kingly 
giant at the head of his army to surrender those two sous up, he has a 
right to kill him (the kingly giant) if he can. The dwarf seated on a 
kerb-stone will be likened by some to Denmark and to Poland. 

_ Man is at present, according to our new apostle, altogether erroneously 
impressed. Asa child he sees a man in a long black garment, and he 1s 
told that he has to think for him. He sees others in blue tunics and red 
trousers, and is told that they are there to keep him in order. A book 
is placed in his hands, and in it, he is told, is all that he has to believe in. 
He sees green, red, or blue papers delivered at his father’s house, and he 
hears his father say, we must pay ten francs to the tax-gatherer, or he 
will seize upon our furniture; and the child believes that the man in black, 














the man in red trousers, and the tax-gatherer, are sent into the world to 


think for him, to curb and restrain him, and to seize his worldly goods if’ 


it'so pleases him. 

M. About requests the rising generation to dismiss these prejudices im» 
bibed with the maternal milk. He must be taught that all are equal here 
below, every man’s rights are unlimited in nature, but none: can oblige 
another. Mancommeneed as an anthropophagist; to this succeeded slavery; 
to slavery, serfdom ; to serfdom, vassalage; to vassalage, proletarism. No 
proletarian need obey any one, “for it is not to obey, to conform oneself 
to the laws which one has accepted, or to fulfil the conditions or engage- 
ments which one has entered into with chiefs of our own selection : it is 
simply controlling oneself.” Happy sophistry! It imparts a pastoral 
charm to the severest toil. But we must not undertake more than we can 
do, or work which is above our powers: “ when workmen strive to do 
better than well, they do confound their skill in covetousness,” said our 
national poet. 

Thirty-seven millions of individuals unite by universal suffrage to con- 
stitute a strong government. For the sake of such they give up certain 
rights, the right of peace or war, the right of taking justice in their own 
hands, of hunting, of cultivating tobaeco, of making powder, of exporting 
or importing certain goods, of assembling more than nineteen in one room ; 
of thinking, speaking, writing, or printing, and of being tried before 
being transported to Cayenne; and, in return for what is thus sacrificed, 
they demand right of labour, that is to say, the right of taking arms to 
force others to employ them; the right of assistance, that is to say, the 
right to rob and plunder; the right of education, that is to say, to oblige 
the rich to pay for the instruction of the poor; and the right of insur- 
rection, which under a régime of universal suffrage is the right of four in- 
dividuals to coerce forty. 

Association is the only true basis of progress. “ Association founded 
on the svlidarity of individuals creates security, abundance, and force.” 
Animals adopted the principle before-man. The Ruminants founded the 
first societies, and the beaver the first village. It is organisation that gives 
security to life. The savages of South America enjoy the most delightful 
climate in the world and the richest soil, yet the mean term of life is from 
twelve to thirteen years. The Englishman lives amid perpetual cold and 
fog, with a soil which only produces spontaneously grass and oaks, yet his 
mean life is thirty-nine years! It is, however, consolatory to know that 
the French, who live in the full splendour and monopoly of the sun and of 
civilisation, only average the same number of years. But a change is to 
come; life is to be. prolonged by extending the principle of association. 
The said principle will be extended by steam, which brings the inhabitants 
of the two. poles in contact; by the press, which diffuses a community of 
ideas ; and by speculation, which brings the capitals of the entire world 
to bear now upon one point, now upon another. ‘The principle of assecia- 
tion will be perfected by justice. ‘lhere are no loyal associations except 
such as give equal profits to all the associates.. The principle is not yet, 
we regret to hear, perfectly acted upon. On the occasion of the negotia- 
tions of the treaty of commerce, we are told that the chief anxiety of the 
French people was to “‘ Enfoncer les Anglais;” the same amiable desire 
— are also assured, entertained by the majority of the English 
people. 
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But treaties of commerce, great international exhibitions, postal con- 
ventions, laws of extradition, suppression of letters of marque, the affiu- 
ence of European capital and benevolent subscriptions, are all paving the 
way to universal association. 

of modern associations is the omnibus. It is the car of pro- 
the symbol of pacific association founded on liberty. The omnibus 
is a rolling association which has nothing to do with politics. The State 
does not interfere with it even if there are more than twenty passengers. 
Hence it is, also, that insurgents always begin by overthrowing omnibuses, 
the type of the society which they wish to annihilate. Revolutions always 
arrest progress. Freedom is essential to the working of associations. If 
ernment put a gendarme on the box of an omnibus, and another on 
the foot-board, people would distrust the vehicle. Unfortunately, the 
French mix up politics with everything, and the watchfulness of the 
State is, to a certain extent, palliated by the necessities of the case. 
People cannot distribute bread and soup to the poor without a flag, and 
hence the State and the public come in contact under the banner of St. 
Vincent de Paul himself! The freemasons, who are said not to be poli- 
tical, came under the same ban. The two societies have been succeeded 
by that of the Prince Imperial. The soup is now distributed by autho- 
rity, and benevolence has at once the benefit of the Imperial sanction and 
of State superintendence ! 

But, M. About justly remarks, the French people lend themselves to 
the interference of the State. They are always asking for subventions, 

ivileges, and honours. This is not the way in which things are done 
in England, the country of associations. Association would put down 
cruelty to animals, where a single individual can do nothing. It has 
been tried in this country, with, we fear, but very partial success. Asso- 
ciation would put down poaching. At least, it is said to have succeeded 
in Germany. It would protect fisheries. Combination and money would, 
according to M. About, effect almost anything. Starting upon the prin- 
ciple of our “ limited liability companies,” and popularising them with 
the French to the exclusion of politics, and the development of the highest 
probity, he would bring about a peaceful revolution in the country. The 
working classes might have their clubs—another English idea—commer- 
cial travellers, their unions. Grenoble has, we are told, founded an ali- 
mentary society, which has solved one of the problems of existence. The 

Franklin Society has introduced the principle of circulation of books. Nor 
should such associations be exclusive. The Fishmongers of London, M. 
About informs his countrymen, admitted Prince Albert among their 
body. The heads of great houses—the Dollfus, the Arlés Dufour, the 
Hachettes, the Devincks, and others—should, on their side, take a seat 
occasionally at the club, and France would be dotted with such institu- 
tions as handsome, and we hope more durable, than many a “ chateau en 
— 

he idea of “ Progress” first presented itself to M. About “in all its 
splendour” in 1857, in the Landes of Bordeaux. Three hundred thou- 
sand hectares (each equal to 24 English acres) were worth at that time 
about 900,000 francs, the value of one hectare at Montmartre. Since 
that epoch, an engineer—M. Chambrelent—has drained a portion of 
these Landes ; others have followed his example, and they now produce 
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an excellent light wine, that fetches 30 francs a bundle in 
early spring in Paris, and all kinds of vegetables and fruits. The State 
has made roads, and if a few shepherds still go on stilts, it is simply from 
old habits, for there are, we are assured, neither wolves nor fevers. Two 

hence, we are further told, there will not be an acre of land uncul- 
tivated in this great desert! An immense reservoir, twenty-two leagues 
in length, in the rear of the downs (there were lagoons there before) re- 
ceives the drainage, and pours it out by two canals into the Gironde, on 
the one hand, and the basin of Arcachon on the other. A M. Malo has 
utilised in the same manner the downs of Dunkerque by sowing lucerne, 
which thrives there luxuriously. Almost all the landed property that is 
not farmed advantageously in France in the present day belongs to the 
State, to the “ communes”’ or parish, or to charitable or religious endow- 
ments. People invested with the administration of a hospital, say they 
are not there to increase its revenues, perhaps at some preliminary outlay 
or risk, but to receive such, and disburse them as heretofore. They do 
not consider that they benefit mankind by enhancing the value of pro- 

rty. 

The forests possessed by the State in France are estimated at fifteen 
hundred millions ; they ak return 1,), per cent. The same State pays 
five per cent. on its debts. In the hands of private individuals, the same 
forests would return five per cent. Add to this, the plague of forest 
vagabonds would be put a stop to. Whole populations live upon the 
State forests like vermin on a beggar. It is estimated that upwards of 
one hundred thousand individuals live by making faggots of dead wood, 
poaching, and robbery. The gamekeepers or foresters being public func- 
tionaries instead of servants, abet the destruction both of wood, birds, and 
game rather than preserve it. The forests on the plains should be re- 
moved to the hill-sides. Such a proceeding, it has long since been shown, 
prevents inundations, and leaves the land on the plain for the cultivation 
of corn. This is to be done by companies, which are to purchase an 
entire forest each, and convert it into productive land. 

The incapability of the State, through its functionaries, and of society 
in its want of union, as compared with the power of associations, being 
once admitted, it is easy to see how M. About can carry out his theor 
of progress in a hundred different directions. ‘There should be a pisci- 
cultural company, not only to supply but to watch over every running 
stream, so also with regard to the shores. A hundred millions (of francs) 
could, we are assured, be obtained annually by 1870 from oyster-beds an 
lobsters alone! 

M. About speaks more to the point, or, at all events, in less empirical 
terms, when he denounces the evils entailed upon his country by so Jarge 
a standing army and the swarm of functionaries. He quotes M, Guizot 
as stating that thirty thousand bachelors in arts are required annually to 
recruit the public service. And what are the talents of these B.A.’s, 
who have to pass a really searching competitive examination, turned to? 
A large proportion are engaged in superintending the cultivation and sale 
of tobacco. The progress of knowledge will bring with it a diminu- 
tion in the number of functionaries. The introduction of free trade— 
absolute and unequivocal—would at once enable ana en thousand 
officers of the customs to become productive members of the social body. 
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So also with doing away with imprisonment.for debt, it would liberate a 
brigade. of officers and gaolers. But more: than all, the progress. of 
enlightenment aud of honesty among nations would. do away with a. 
standing. , and. enable five hundred thousand pairs of arms to be 
utilised, and: five hundred: millions. (of franes) to be applied to profitable 
purposes. It is.pleasant.to-find.that there is at least one man in France 
—and he no. unworthy exponent of public opinion—who can see the 
magnitude.of the evil, aud propose a remedy, But he himself admits 
that “progress,” as. he advocates it, is not yet popular with the “le 
peuple Je plus.spirituel du monde’’—the repetition is not ours—the fact 
is that no publicist can command attention in France without. pandering 
a little to. national vanity and egoism; but, he says, collect. all the 
mothers of families in the plain of St, Denis, and ask what they hope for 
their sons ? They would unanimously reply : the epaulettes of a colonel, 
the mitre of a bishop, or the embroidered ‘coat of a préfeet—not one of 
them the livery of progress. 

We believe it.to be sound political economy to aver, as M. About does, 
that in a country where land is infinitely subdivided, that the small pro- 
eo would gain by association. Industry, with a small portion of 
and,.can only produce a garden, by association there would be enough 
to farm,.and the profits would be:divided ‘in proportion to the quantity 
of land contributed ; but it is not so clear how association would affect 
small trades.and employments, as individual industry and skill is in such 
instances almost everything. M. About, riding his hobby—progress by 
association—rather threatens. than reasons here. Associations are, he 
says, producing everything cheaper than the isolated workman can do, 
and therefore the small industrial, unless he will also become one of an 
association, must go to the wall. But if everyone is to become a 
shareholder of a.company instead of one of the-productive classes, what 
is. to become of society ? M. About has a reply to this, the new gene- 
ration must work. in great enterprises—become, in fact, servants of a 
company. As great companies only thrive in cities, M. About would 
further like to see all the poor in such, and the wealthy in the country. 
France, he says, will only be prosperous and enlightened at that price. 
The progress.of science causes fewer hands to be wanted in agriculture ; 
already France cultivates too much. corn, and is wanting in horses, cattle, 
and sheep, in meat, wool, and leather. On the other hand, its manu- 
factured produce does not equal the demand. Let it manufacture more, 
and when it has supplied the home demand, “no human power (not even 
Engiand) can prevent its exporting its produce to people less industrious 
than itself.” As it is, if an “heetare” of land is hauded down as law 
directs, to ten children, each insists upon cultivating his tenth of an 
hectare. Hence, in 1851, the landed property in France was divided 
into one hundred and twenty-six millions of little bits. There were 
7,846,000 proprietors, or landholders, and out of these three millions 
were paupers! Theevil has only gone.on increasing since then. Meat 
is, Owmg to this subdivision of property, becoming rarer and rarer. You 
may cultivate a pumpkin in half a. barrel of earth, which may be yout 
share as the descendant of one of those whose inheritance was the tenth 
of an heetare, but you cannot rear a sheep or a cow.on such a modicum 


of landed property, “Sully said that pasturage and tilling were the two 
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‘breasts of France. The division of property has mutilated France after 
the fashion of the ancient Amazons: it has excised one of its breasts.”’ 
The degeneration of horses in France is notorious. It'is ¢ subject we 
have already treated upon. M. About attributes this degeneration solely 
‘to the absence of large properties, and he is led almost to regret —de- 
testing as he does almost-everything ecclesiastical—those fine old abbeys 
where, in the days of chivalry, the noblest studs were reared. Thewant 
of stock entails also a want of manure. In this country, if a ‘man 
leases a farm, he must have so much stock, without it the land deterio- 
rates rapidly. Hence it is, that in England the cultivated land produces 
nearly double what it does in France, aceording to M. de Lavergne, one 
of the best French writers on agriculture, in the proportion of twenty- 
seven to seventeen. That is to say, while in France the hectare (24 acres) 

roduces ‘seventeen hectolitres (100 French quarts each) of wheat, in 
Bngland 24 acres produce twenty-seven of the same measures. ‘The 
wealth of a country, it is asserted, may be determined by the relation of 
the agricultural classes to the totality of the population. In Russia, 
almost every one isa field-labourer ; in France, one-half ; in England, 
a fourth, or probably a fifth. A village is, according to M. About, the 
last fortress of ignorance and misery. Nothing can exeeed the total 
moral and physical destitution of the poor peasant. He would have 
them all manufacturers, all working on great industrial enterprises. 
Three or four millions would suffice for the “ logical”: cultivation of 
France. Instead of doing as M. About dictates, the French (and in 
this they resemble only in a minor degree the British and the Germans), 
when they find that cultivating small properties does not answer, they 
emigrate to countries where they can get more land ata moderate price. 
It is to be feared that M. About does not sufficiently take into considera- 
tion that some people do not like life in a factory, they prefer to cul- 
tivate the land, and their greatest ambition is to be landlords, and to 
hand down a property to their children. What is worse with regard to 
the French is that when they do emigrate it is scarcely ever to their own 
colonies, but to those of other countries. This may be owing to the 
circumstance that most of the French colonies, as Algeria, Senegal, 
Guyana, and Cochin-China, are not tempting. It may be owing also in 
part to the excessive interference of M. About’s friends—the fune- 
tionaries—he himself admits this, and would rectify it by colonial asso- 
ciations, by means of which Algeria would-soon be the station, shop, 
and hostelry between free Gibraltar and the canal of Suez, open and 
navigable. For England, we are told, is going to astonish Europe b 
handing over Gibraltar as it has done the lonian Islands,:and France is 
going to astonish Europe by opening a navigable canal between Asia and 
Africa! Why not astonish it by giving up Algeria when we do 
Gibraltar? 

It is an essential of progress that the once poor but lively Paris—the 
Paris of Balzac and of. Paul de Kock—has become a vast hostelry, in 
which the wealthy of the universe concentrate to spend their riches. The 
augmentation of prices, the dearness of rents, of transport, a hack at five 
francs, a seat at the Italians at sixteen francs, butter at three francs a 
‘pound, suppers at’ the Grand: Hotel and the Maison d’Or at fabulous 
prices, are all so many signs of public prosperity, just as muchas the 
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aristocratic luxury of the fortunate is the offspring of absolute democracy 
incarnated in universal suffrage. Paris can never again be the clever 
artistic city that it has been; “it is the political, financial, and industrial 
centre of the modern world, and a centre of debauchery open to all 
nations.” M. About’s remedy for this state of things is for the French 
gentry to do like the English, live in the country ; while the industrious 
classes must also do like the English, form into companies and turn into 
poor sickly factory people living in towns. If France is admittedly de- 
——_ especially in its masculine population, under the present 
system, what would become of it under that now proposed? True M, 
About would have (theoretically) his five hundred thousand pairs of arms 
disburdened of their muskets, and five hundred thousand legs divested of 
red trousers, to be applied to industrial pursuits, but is it not a principle 
of political economy that wealth is most readily procured by the exchange 
of that which is most cheaply produced in different countries? The soil 
and climate of France are most favourable to cereals and fruits—to the 
produce of the grape-vine and olive. The climate and islanded situation 
of Great Britain incline her children to manufactures and commerce. It 
is doubtful, considering the state of things before depicted—the dearness 
of bread, meat, and other necessaries of life—if France could afford to be 
a great manufacturing nation. It is still more unlikely that it will ever 
make the attempt—any more than it will colonise Algeria, Senegal, New 
Caledonia, Guyana, or Cochin-China. France, however, we are assured, 
will be colonised by the rich, when “ Paris shall be inhabited by business 

ple and dwellers in taverns, and the Institut, expelled by the dearness 
of rents, shall hold its meetings at Meaux or Pontoise !” 

Political considerations constitute an essential part of any theory of 
“* progress,” but politics are so many hued in France that we shall be ex- 
cused entering at length upon such an inexhaustible topic. M. About’s 
views may be expressed as intimating that the revolution of ’89, by 
destroying the nobility and clergy (we doubt if they are so utterly anni- 
hilated as some are pleased to imagine), has cut off the two legs of the 
French people. They were gangrenous, it is true, but since they have 
been removed there have been no means of progress. The wealthy and 
intelligent bourgeoisie, who were expected to push the people onwards, 
allowed itself to be dragged at the stern. France is now led by the nose 
by the sous préfets and the chiefs of office (chefs de bureau), who are 
neither a force nor an intelligence. This may be admitted as representing 
pretty fairly the present state of things, but the day will come when the 
gentry and the clergy of France, assailed in their most delicate ties— 
those of a common benevolence—by the persecution of the societies of 
Saint Vincent de Paul and of Freemasonry, will make common cause, 
and give proofs that they are not defunct. 

M. About naturally laughs the idea of the divine right of kings to 
scorn. He is no less sparing with regard to the sovereignty of the people 
under two masters, the one invisible, the other visible. In “the religion 
of progress” the individual would belong to no one—visible or invisible— 
he is to improve by association, but this is not to imply the sacrifice of per- 
sonal liberty. M. About admits that a “ national convention,” disposing 
of the life and property of citizens according to its caprices, was worse 
than a seven-headed tyrant ; a committee of public safety was a dragon ; 
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and the despotism of all was as absurd and as odious as the despotism of 
one. The “ State” with him should be a general association of citizens— 
the highest and noblest expression of “a company.” They are to be paid, 
according to the amount of good which they guarantee to each individual. 
That is the budget. If France were threatened with invasion, each family 
would contribute a younger member capable of carrying arms. That 
would be the army. An armed defensive association like our volunteers, 
France would be thus one great society or company—industrial, armed, 
and governing. A chief would be necessary, he might be individual and 
monarchical, or divided and republican ; this would not matter, so long 
as the election was the result of free opinion, and there were no func- 
tionaries to coerce, and the army was purely defensive, not oppressive. It 
has been said that the internecine war in America will end in a monarchy. 
Such a result would only alter the external form of government, for the 
Americans have the habit of only entrusting the State to do that which 
they cannot do themselves. They would remain citizens with a king at 
their head, whereas “ we, like grown-up children, may have the best of 
republics, we shall still find the means of being subjected to some one.” 
“ A Frenchman does not care if his business is done or not, all he wants 
is an excuse for not troubling himself with business atall.’’ A legislative 
body and a political body were instituted by universal suffrage, but it 
having been found that the legislative body was disturbed by politics, it 
has been placed between a council of state, which chews the laws, and a 
senate that ruminates them afterwards. 

Association, according to M. About, is the real source of all good 
things accessible to humanity ; but he despairs that it will ever be under- 
stood in France that associations should be general, for general wants, 
and particular, for particular wants. This principle is not contested in 
the question of marriage, and yet it is denied, or, at all events, not acted 
upon, in all questions of religion, administration, commerce, industry, or 
agriculture. A Breton wishes to pray in Latin, assisted by a priest ; an 
Alsatian prefers praying in German, with a pastor; a Provengal likes to 
pray in French, with a minister; what is to prevent them associating to 

ve their own Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinistic temple?—the State, 
which, as it exists, will allow of no associations but such as are agreeable 
to it. If the State was a general association instituted to watch over 
general wants, it would invite people to provide for themselves by par- 
ticular associations, instead of putting them down by the strong arm of 
foree—an expression which implies one portion of a nation employed to 
oppress the remaining portions, The present government, M. About 
declares, has nothing to fear by granting liberty. ‘The Orleanists—and 
we find precisely the same expression in a little pamphlet just come to 
hand (“ L’Empire et les Légitimistes’”)—have no claim save the restora- 
tion with their dynasty of the guarantees of 1830 and 1848. Let the 
empire give these, and it will take the ground from under their feet. As 
to the Legitimists, they have no principle save that of oppression, and a 
minimum of liberty, freely granted, would put them out of court. The 
evil of the existing state of things is, that it is daily creating enemies to 
government. Thus threatened in its very existence, government retorts 
by taking further steps of oppression, and restraining, instead of develop- 
ing, the national liberties. This is the natural logic of a false state of 
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things. The.question is, whether with a nation constituted as M. About 
admits the French to be,.a central governmental association, and parti- 
cular religious, commercial, industrial, and agricultural associations, would 
bring about.a better state of things. 

Let us consider for a moment the French patriot, as depicted by M. 
About: “ You will have no need to ask him what he thinks: he speaks 
without being questioned, he carries all his ideas on the outside ; he is, 
as it were, decorated with them ; he is the profession of a living faith, 
Unfortunately, his ideas no more belong:to himself than they do toa 
churchwarden, In the multitude of ready-made phrases which encumber 
the French soil, he has taken, without the trouble of choice, but by a 
kind of natural affinity, just those which best suit his disposition. On 
the questions of the perversity of kings, the Machiavelism of priests, the 
Inquisition, Saint Bartholomew’s-day, the perfidiousness of Albion, the 

ights of the people and the glory of France, so strong are his convic- 
tions, that he would hold his ground against ten armies. The misfortune 
is that he has read little, has reflected still less, and that he treasures his 
embryo ideas embalmed in alcohol. Still there is a great deal that is 
d in this incomplete and ill-regulated being: generous instiucts, 
sah lively courage, hatred of all yokes,.a vague.and almost animal 
aspiration after the good and the true. He is the Gaul perfectioned by 
the songs of Emile de Braux, Désaugiers, and. Béranger : do not laugh 
at him! He is wanted to win battles. It is he who-has been the round 
of Europe with the tricolor flag, and he is ready to begin again to- 
morrow, if you wish him. Happy the government which can put five 
hundred: thousand fellows like him in uniform! But in a waistcoat, a 
blouse, or even.a coat, he wearies and gets up revolutions to pass away 
the time. The spirit of independence that animates him places him in 
the cpposition under every successive form of government: he has been 
opposed to the Bourbons, to the Orleans, to Marrast, to Cavaignac, and 
he takes a pride in always voting against the government of Napo- 
leon III. But-he becomes a furious Bonapartist when there are rumours 
of war. The honour of the French name dominates all questions of party 
nom d'un nom! We have taken Sebastopol, Milan, Pekin, and Mexico: 
Long live the Emperor! The patriot is frivolous, but he is not wicked. 
He would not go\to mass for an empire, but he sends his wife and 
daughters there. He weeps as he drinks with the brave of Magenta and 
Solferino; -he sheds a tear also, but furtively, as he sees the young com- 
municants pass by in their white dresses. But if a moment afterwards 
he meets the priest, he calls him ecalotin. But I will bet ten to one that 
he r ask| for .a confessor when he is dying. Do you know this 

It is to this type that a chapter is devoted—and a very long one, too 
—to prove,:in the face of M. Proudhon, that property is not robbery and 
capital is not the enemy of labour. In countries eireumstanced as Great 
Britain and America are, the discussion is needless ; but in France, where 
almost every pursuit in life is in the hands of privileged individuals, aud 
where, consequently, the possession of intelligence, ability, industry, 
honesty, .and good will are in themselves of no use to the individual, 
unless he is backed by capital to purchase a privilege, the seeming 
paradox is, in a certain sense, open to discussion. Brokers, agents of all 
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classes and descriptions, professions, butchers, bakers, printers, pub- 
lishers, builders, all belong to the privileged classes, and even those 
trades that are not privileged enjoy a monopoly by “ protection” from 
foreign produce, and they can oblige the consumer to pay one hundred 
and fifty francs for what can be purchased in England at seventy-five. 
Thanks to the labours of M. Michel Chevalier, protection, privileges, 
and monopolies are no longer so much in favour in France as they used 
to be. But whilst M. About is preaching the advantages of capital and 
association, the class that goes most steadily, noiselessly, and effectively 
accumulating the first by the action of the second, are the monks, who 
are gradually repossessing themselves of all the property they held before 
89. M. About comforts himself in the belief that freedom of the press 
and speech will counteract this “ progress” backwards, and the day when 
philosophy shall be mistress of the spiritual, the temporal of monasteries 
and convents will, he tells us, be very sick indeed. In the mean time, 
the one is a fact and the other a chimera ! 

We have depicted a French patriot after M. About; we will now 
borrow the sketch of a French Conservative, as sketched by the same 
pleasant = 

“He has never worn the red trousers, but he is called indifferently 
captain or child of 1812, because he is the son of an old soldier, and 
brought up in the worship of glory. He paid for a substitute for his own 
person about 1833, which permitted him to perish, through another, 
under the walls of Constantine. This glorious death has not prevented 
him making a fortune by paving. He inhabits alternately Paris and the 
country, cultivates the society of military men, drinks freely, smokes in- 
cessantly, applauds whatever the emperor does, and denounces the priests, 
whom he hates without knowing why. This said, you know him better 
than I do, and certainly better than he will ever know himself.”’ 

.~ This is the type which votes for a representative because the sub- 
fect informs him that he has the confidence of the emperor, and 
applauds a budget consecrating five hundred thousand “ functionaries” 
80 long as the French flag floats like a butterfly from Pekin to Mexico. 
Such glory as that is cheap at any price. This type pays to government, 
according to M. About, 503 francs direct taxes; 168 francs 50 cents. 
customs, 400 on drink ; 25 license to shoot; 30 on powder; 600 on to- 
bacco ; 100 on transport; 100 on stamps ; 108 on his newspaper ; total, 
2034 francs 50 cents, or about 84/. English a year. If he has anything 
that requires legalising he has much more to pay. It isso pleasant to live 
under a strong government, and can security of property, with no end 
of glory, be paid for too dearly? But the type also pays for other 
things; he pays the legislative body, the Senate, and the Legion of 
onour ; he pays the imperial library, the opera and theatres, societies 
for encouraging science, literature, and the breed of horses; even the 
_ executioners, who mulct the public in 200,000 francs annually. 
(et this type always declares that it would rejoice to see the whole world 
advance in the rear of France (that is always understood), on the high 
road of progress and liberty! All the more so, adds M. About, slyly, 
since, if the world followed France on the said high road, it would indi 
cate that France itself had entered upon it. 
July—vou. CXXXI. NO. DXXIIL T 
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If France was peopled by churchwardens, an absolute and theocratic 
monarchy would —n result ; if by patriots, it would be the most 
capricious, the most coterie the most unsupportable of republics. 
Imperiglism—a strong and glorious but expensive thing—lives by the 
Conservative class; the paid and the paying, and who keep down all other 
parties. But ideas vary also very mach among parties. In 1816, the 
churchwardens. were in the ascendancy; in 1824, there was reaction 
against the churehwardens, which brought about 1830; in 1848, the 

urest patriotism was in vogue, but so many excesses were committed in 
its name, that the citizens, terrified, once more threw themselves into the 
-apms-of the churchwardens. “ Prince Louis Napoleon, with hig great 
name, having two sides to it, and his mysterious physiognomy, expe-~ 
rienced a good luck unknown in our history, for he united in’ one nearly 
unanimous vote the patriots and the churchwardens. To the one he 
was the inheritor of the concordat, to the other the inheritor of victory 
and of glory. Everything served him; his:silence, his words, the social 
theories which he had advocated, even the errors which-he had com- 
mitted.” The churchwarden party is, however, once more in the as- 
cendant. The Church has acquired more wealth in the last ten ‘years 
than in the previous forty. The bishops confront and taunt the ministry. 
The Society of Saint Vincent de Paul declares war against the adminis- 
tration. The congregations march openly to the conquest of France. 
The ecclesiastical schools everywhere carry the day against the State 
Lyceums. All the civil careers are invaded by the nominees of the same 
party. The State knows its danger, and it permits M. Renan to publish 
a counter-blast, and then also permits him to be dismissed from his chair. 
It also sent M. About himself to Rome, and then disavowed him. The 
State could enter upon a campaign with Russia with greater chances of 
success than against the churchwarden party. The “ functionaries” 
themselves are nominated by that party ; where, therefore, can the State 
look for friends and supporters in such a contest? ‘‘ But war,” says M. 
About, “ will be declared. sooner or later; it is inevitable, and it will be 
well. to be prepared for it.” The suppression of the “ budget des 
cultes,” and the recal of the Army of Occupation from Rome, he com- 
forts himself, will be the result of the anticipated contest, the day when 
the nation shall be-converted to the ideas of “progress!” ‘“ Arms of all 
description must be sharpened for the contest, for the resistance will be 
terrible!” There is no doubt about it ; the question is with which side 
will victory remain? We shall treat more fully of this when we come 
to notice, which we shall do proximately, the “ progress” of legitimist 
opinions, backed. by the Church, in France; in the mean time, it is need- 
less to enter into the application of M. About’s theories to foreign politics, 
the basis of which: are “ plebiscites,” ‘‘ universal suffrage,” and the other 
fashionable chimeras of the day; whilst the victories remain with the 
Bismarcks, the Mérodes, the Persignys, the Francis-Josephs, and the 
Alexanders. So long:as this remains the case; and force triumphs over 
reason, and repression over all natural and: national aspirations. the 
people, be they Romans or Venetians, Danes~or' Poles, have plenty of 
eisure to theoriseupon “ progress” and “liberty.” Nowhere have these 
vain chimeras been so much abused as where they have been most the 
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subject of contention, as in France and in America. Without religion, 
even Napoleon the Great admitted there can be neither morality nor prin- 
ciple ; without morality and principle there can be no good government; 
without good government there caw be neither “ progress” nor “ liberty.” 
Religion, morality, and principle, spring from the educated classes more 
than from the people, and they constitute the government under a con- 
stitutional monarchy ; but, at the same time, the more education and 
intelligence are extended, the greater the power of the nation, and the 
less the dangers of preposterous desires and sudden and disastrous 
changes. Liberty does not consist in every man doing just as he likes. 
If it did, we should have despotism, or an inquisition, on the one hand; 
or, on the other, each of us would be saying, as Madame Roland did on 
the steps of the scaffold, ‘Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” Under a good government, the monarch and the hierarch 
is subject to the same control of public opinion—that is, the opinion of 
the educated classes—as the most unprincipled demagogue. 








LA GLORIA. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


The following lines are suggested by Mr. Phillip’s very striking picture in this 
year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy. The painting represents a Spanish 
wake, or funeral. The Spaniards believe that when a child dies before the “age 
of conscious sin,” the soul escapes purgatory, ascending at once to Heaven, and 
death, under such circumstances, is termed “a glory.” The child, crowned with 
flowers, is seen lying in a partially darkened room; the’friends of the deceased 
dance, and perform on musical instruments in the street, while the mother leans 
in the vestibule, a touching embodiment of maternal sorrow. 


Music without—still death within ; 

Strange contrast—light to darkness wed; 
It died, ere knowing guilt or sin, 

So friends rejoice—not mourn the dead. 
The sunbeams on their faces play, 

Their gaudy dresses float and glow, 
The pipe is sounding shrill and gay ; 

They cry, “ Rejoice! away with woe !” 
With nimble foot and merry glance, 
Lightly they trip the circling dance. 


Hush! gaze within that shaded room; 
The child lies there in death’s repose— 

A star just risen eclipsed in gloom, 
Withered the yet unfolded rose. 
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The tiny curls late mirthful shaking, 
Motionless now—once laughing eyes 

Sealed in that sleep which knows no waking, 
Lost the round cheek’s soft peachy dyes, 

The busy hand all numb and chill, 

The pattering feet for ever still. 


O undefiled, meek, gentle clay, 
Pure as the flowers that crown it there! 
The sinless soul hath wing’d away, 
Not purgatorial pains to bear, 
But straigltway to the angels borne, 
It smiles in bliss, and hears the strains 
Of seraph-lips, and drinks the morn, 
That bathes in gold Heaven’s flowery plains ; 
Yet saints above that infant bow, 
Their smiles the glory round it now. 



































But one is there who takes no part 

In song or dance; she crouches low, 
With loving eye, and bleeding heart, 

Struggling to check her bursting woe : 
Despite the sweet belief her child 

Walks, with the blest, Heaven’s pearly shore, 
She only feels, in anguish wild, 

Her treasured darling is no more ; 
Her arms can now no more embrace, 
Her breast is but an empty place. 


What unto her the sounds of gladness, 
Since mute her cherub’s lisping voice ? 
The yearning mother asks in madness, 
Can she, while lost her all, rejoice ? 
Oh, triumph of the painter’s skill, 
Thus mingling mirth and pathos here! 
The admiring eye will gaze its fill, 
While conquered feeling sheds a tear; 
Ay, that bright picture, like Heaven’s bow, 
Seems formed from brilliant drops of woe. 
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WON OVER; 
OR, THE COUNTESS AND THE JESUIT. 


By Mrs. Busuesy. 


PART THE EIGHTH. 


I, 
AMERICAN TROUBLES, AND WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


WE left our travellers, who had just crossed the stormy Susquehannah, 
on their way to the Federal city of Washington. 

Ah! how little then could the orators of and the visitors to the capital 
have foreseen what the never-ceasing march of Time was bringing in its 
invisible train! 

How little did they dream that discord and hatred, that civil war, and 
all its attendant horrors, were at no very remote period to convulse these 
fair lands, to shake that vast republic to its centre, and to scatter death 
and desolation over these then so peaceful and smiling scenes! Will the 
noble, the magnanimous, the pious spirit of the immortal Washington 

ieve in the lofty realms of bliss, where now it doubtless dwells, at the 

le which Ais country—the States created by his valour, his energy, 
his unselfish moderation—now presents to the gaping world? If from 
those eternal spheres the spirit that once walked this finite earth can look 
down upon it, we may suppose that neither grief, regret, nor anxiety can 
exist in the soul which ie been admitted to partake of the glory of 
heaven and the companionship of angels, and of “ the just made perfect.” 
For to them the ways of the Almighty are no longer wrapt in mystery ; 
they see not “through a glass darkly,” and they know, by a light more 
werful even than faith, that the God of the Universe holds in his divine 
hand the fate of all the nations and the peoples of the earth, the destinies 
of all creation ! 

Yet it is impossible for beings of this world, for contemporaries, and 
eaety for those who have visited the once “ United States” in their 
palmy days, not to shudder as they behold the spectacle which they now 
_ present ; the wide-spread mischief | that the uncontrolled passions of men 
and the greed of power have so needlessly, so ruthlessly caused! The 
United States called, and still calls, itself a republic—a commonwealth— 
an association of free states, bound together by a common interest and 
for the common good ; governed by a president chosen by a majority of 
votes obtained among the various sections and communities which on 
the entire republic; of a president, assisted by certain functionaries, also 
selected from among the mass of the people, and still further aided by a 
congress, or house of representatives. To guard against tyranny or the 
undue assumption of power, the official ruler of this association of states 
is chosen every three years, and at the expiration of the term, or of a sub- 
sequent term for which he may have been re-elected, the greatest man 
for the time being in the Union must return to private life. The president 
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has no rights ; he is only a supervisor of the general affairs of the Union. 
No one state has a right to control its neighbouring state ; the Union is 
a free association; it is nota monarchy, therefore the secession of any of 
the states is not and cannot by any sophistry be termed REBELLION. The 
Americans might'have been called rebels when they threw off their 
allegiance to Great Britain, since they were originally a colony belong- 
ing to that European power. Had they then placed themselves under an 
emperor or a king, and sworn allegiance for themselves and their posterity 
to that emperor or king and ‘his descendants, any portion of them who 
thought fit to throw off the monarchical government might have been 
called rebels. Or, had the Northern States peopled or conquered the 
Southern States, they might have harangued about their rights. But it is 
a desecration of the Union, a reproach to themselves and a scandal to 
the whole world, that they—the Northern—should carry on this wanton, 
inhuman, and bloodthirsty war against their equals and their brethren, 
merely from a spirit of mingled mortification, vindictiveness, obstinacy, 
and 

A bragging vainglorious set many of these Northerners always were, 
and they have not improved their breed by their mixture with the lower 
classes of Irish, and the scum of the population of Germany who have 
’ domiciled ‘themselves among them. As a distinguished Scandinavian 
statesman said : “‘The Southerners are.a nation of gentlemen.” 

Yes, there is chivalry, bravery, and igh feelmg:among them. Their 
landed proprietors—men of position and education—are serving in the 
ranks of theirarmy. Their heroic generals will take their stand in history 
by the side of the most distinguished commanders whom Europe, or 
indeed the -world, have ever known. ‘Shall the nation—for the Con- 
federate States are a nation of themselves—shall the nation which can 
boast of a Stonewall Jackson, a Lee, a‘Stuart, and a Jefferson Davis be 
trodden under foot ‘by a Lincoln, a Butler, a Burnside, and a Schenk ? 
It is devoutly to be hoped not. Mr. Abraham Lincoln, by his recent 
acts, has eaten his own words, and given the lie to the sentiments ex- 
— by himselfon the 12th of January, 1848, he then spoke in the 

ouse of Representatives : 

** Any people, anywhere, being inclined, and having the power, have a 
right to rise up and shake off the.existing government, and form a new 
one that suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right. 
Nor is this right confined to.cases in which the whole people of one exist- 
ing government may choose to exercise it. Any portion of such people 
that can, may revolutionise and make their own of so much of thé terri- 

as they mhabit.” 

Mr. Lincoln verily knows how “to éern about and wheel about 
and jump Jim Crow,” according to the onee famous negro song. ‘The 
United ‘States were respected under such leaders as John Quincy Adams 
and Henry Clay, and could these great and good men have transmitted 
their worth and their wisdom to their successors, ‘the star-spangled 
banner” might still have floated in peace over that vast portion of the 
New World which once owned it with pride. 

‘At the period that our travelling party visited Mount Vernon, there 
was no anticipation of the troubles which now “so furiously rage,” and 
there-was nothing to interfere-with the mterest they took in gazing at 
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the simple, modest tomb of the -hero Washington. That plain white 
marble sareophagus, within its iron railings, so much in’ keeping with the 
unostentatious character of the mighty dead whose ashes repose ; 
s0.also is the house he occupied, for the tomb is in the grounds, not far 
from what was his dwelling-house. The apartments in that)wenerable 
building are not large, and everything in and about them is perfectly 
plain ; there is no attempt at state, or show, or ornament, to be seen any- 
where. But in the deep quiet around there breathes an air of solemnity 
and of holy peace; it is the remembrance of the hallowed dead, whose 
diving presence was once known under that now deserted and tenantless 
roof. 
Congress had not met when the Countess von Altenberg and Mrs. 
Lindsay were at Washington, nor had the president’s receptions, or the 
usual round of parties, commenced ; and as the society, during the sitting 
of the Congress, and the debates at the Capitol, are the principal at- 
tractions at Washington, there was nothing to detain the party there 
long. 

Bertha had almost given up the hope of hearing any tidings of Ru- 
dolph, and therefore felt very indifferent as to where she went, or where 
she stayed. But as Mrs. Lindsay’s mind was not so pre-occupied, she 
enjoyed the travelling in America,\and she begged her cousin to agree to 
Colonel von Bernstein’s proposal that they should join parties, and go 
first to the celebrated sulphur and other springs of Virginia, and then 
proceed to visit some of the wilder seenes of the interior. 


II. 


THE TRAVELLERS VISIT THE RED SULPHUR SPRING. 


Ar Washington the travellers heard much about the Red Sulphur 
Spring of Virginia, and its wonderful efficacy in rheumatic complaints. 
This character of the place was a great inducement to them to visit it, 
for two of the party frequently suffered from that trying infliction. These 
two were Colonel von Bernstein and poor old Andrew, whom the countess 
and Mrs. Lindsay looked upon more as. a humble friend than as.a servant. 

By easy stages they reached in due time the nearest of these springs, 
so celebrated in America, especially in the Southern States, though so 
little known in England. This, the warm spring, is distant about two 
hundred and thirty miles from Washington. Here, and also at the 
White Sulphur Spring, which was the next in their route, they found 
everybody speaking of a celebrated preacher who had been visiting the 
various springs—the Blue, the Grey, the Salt, the Sweet, the Hot—and 
making an ammense sensation at each. He was a German, they were 
told, but whether a converted Jew or a converted Roman Catholic people 
did not seem quite certain; at any rate, he was the lion of the Springs, 
crowds flocked to hear him, and his touching eloquence had transformed 
many sinners into pattern saints. 

Bertha could scarcely breathe wheh she listened to these encomiums on 
the popular preacher, and she whispered to her cousin : 

“Flora, this preacher must be Rudolph. Do try and find ont his 
omname ; J dare not trust my voiee to ask.” 
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His name was easily ascertained—it was the Rev. Mr. Rudolphus. 

“Ah!” cried Bertha, “he has thought it prudent to suppress his own 
name, and has adopted one near it in sound, : 

Another q suggested to Mrs. Lindsay was, ‘‘ Where is this Mr. 
Rudolphus now F 

‘He was at the Red Sulphur when last heard of,” was the reply. 

The Red Sulphur! The very spring they were bound for! Bertha 
congratulated herself that no one—not even Flora—could say she was 
following Rudolph by going thither, but she became all anxiety to reach 
the celebrated fountain, and scarcely allowing her friends time to take a 
peep of the Salt Sulphur, they arrived at their destination before sunset, 

he Red Sulphur Spring is situated in a valley among the Alleghany 
Mountains, its site, geographically speaking, being in Monroe county, 
Virginia. The approach to the village is beautifully picturesque. Wending 
his way around a high mountain, the traveller forgets his fatigue in the 
charming view of his resting-place, which suddenly presents itself to him, 
some hundreds of feet immediately beneath him, Continuing to descend, 
he reaches a ravine, which leads to the entrance of a lovely glen, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty mountains. This beautiful vale runs in a 
northerly direction for about one hundred and fifty yards, and here its 
greatest width is about two hundred feet; it gradually contracts, how- 
ever, as it goes on, and its course changes to north-west, and then to 
west, until it terminates in a narrow point, where the village, and various 
structures for the accommodation of visitors, are situated. 

The promenades are embellished and shaded from the noonday sun 
by the umbrageous sugar-maple, and other forest trees. The spring is at 
the south-west point of the valley, and the water is collected into two 
white marble fountains, over which is thrown a substantial cover. 

Society is on the easiest possible footing at these mountain springs, and 
acquaintances, nay intimacies, soon made; at some of them, pic-nics, 
fancy balls, even tournaments, are held, or rather were formerly, for now 
ruin and desolation, following in the wake of war and bloodshed, cast 
their heavy mantle of gloom over all that used to be smiling, prosperous, 
and happy in the states which, till lately, boasted so loudly of their in- 
dissoluble union and their unmatched freedom. 

“Where did Mr. Rudolphus preach ?—when would he preach?”’ were 
queries the young countess was much more anxious to make, than what 
was the best time to drink the water, and how many glasses of it were 
to be swallowed per diem. 

Ah! to meet Rudolph again in this sweet, secluded valley! Rudolph 
no longer a monk, no longer even a Roman Catholic! Bertha could 
think of nothing else, and was becoming quite nervous with anxiety, 
and that irritating feeling, hope deferred; but her excitement was soon 
doomed to expire under the cold shadow of bitter disappointment. Mr. 
Rudolphus had been at the Red Sulphur Springs; he had stayed there 
more than a month, but he had just left it; he had married the daughter 
of a rich New York merchant, and had gone to spend the honeymoon at 
a country-seat belonging to his father-in-law, on the beautiful banks of 
the Hudson ! 

What a blow to the poor countess! She had certainly not entertained 
the idea of ever marrying Rudolph; but then it had never occurred to 
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her that he might marry any one else. She always looked upon him as 
* @ being who was fated to Pe through life without ties or affections—a 
lonely oes whom, perhaps, at some future day, when they were both 
further advanced in the journey of life, her friendship might cheer and 
solace. 
“T was the sister of his childhood. Ah! why might I not have been 
the sister of his old age, if we both lived to be old?” she exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily, to her cousin. 

“You have often said how earnestly you wished him to be happy, 
Bertha. If he has married an amiable girl who is attached to him, he 
will be much happier than as a solitary old bachelor. Men cannot live 

m mere remembrances, as women can sometimes do. Whether it be 
that there is more folly or more refined feeling occasionally manifested 
in our sex, I cannot say, but men very certainly never prefer romance to 
reality, as women can do—as you, for instance, do. If this Mr. Rudolphus 
be, indeed, Rudolph von Feldheim, I do not wonder at his seeking to 
disunite himself entirely from all the ties of the miserable past, and to 
bury it, if possible, totally in oblivion. But we have no certainty that 
they are one and the same person. Your friend Rudolph is not the only 
good-looking German in the wide world, nor do we know whether the 
person in question was a Jew or a Papist, according to old Andrew.” 

Mrs. Lindsay’s reasonings and exhortations were of no use. Bertha 
remained under the fixed belief that Rudolph had married an American, 
and given all his thoughts to her, and that she herself would only be re- 
membered as a disagreeable dream, and her name never be breathed to 
his new connexions. | 
_ Well, if he is happy, } shall be quite contented,” she said at last to 

Mrs. Lindsay. 

But did she feel this? How often the heart tries to cheat itself! Vain 
effort, for there truth will sometimes force itself to be seen and heard! 

The young countess was looking ‘pale and ill; she complained of no 

icular malady, but her spirits were sadly depressed, and the good 
Colonel von Bernstein and his amiable daughter, fancying the Red 
Sulphur Spring did not agree with her, but was probably too relaxing, 
while climbing the surrounding hills might be too fatiguing, proposed to 
continue without further delay the tour previously projected. Bertha did 
not much care where she went, and begged them not to hurry from the 
springs on her account ; but Mrs. Lindsay, who thought change of scene 
desirable for her, closed at once with their proposition, and the friends 
were soon in movement again, travelling over corduroy roads, through 
forests mightier far than any they had ever beheld in tem and wide 
prairies, where silence and solitude seemed to reign supreme. Their pro- 
gress was necessarily slow, and the haunts and habitations of men were 
few and far between. 


III. 


THE AMERICAN CAMP MEETING, OR LOVE FEAST. 


At length they arrived at a tolerably | village, or rather town, 
where there were hotels, dwelling-houses built of stone—not log-huts— 
mills, workshops, and all the evidences of busy life. It was a real plea- 
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sure to see again fires blazing in the blacksmiths’ substantial sheds ; to 
look.at the white loaves and the gilded gingerbread cakes m the bakers’ 
windows; at the well-filled stores, where haberdashery, furniture, and 
almost every variety of useful articles were sold together. 

There was actually a table d’héte at the best inn of this rising Far 
West settlement, wad at it our travellers gathered information relative to 
the surrounding country far and near, and heard of a love feast that was 
to be held at some little distance from the town where they were sojourn- 
ing. Mrs. Lindsay and the colonel, both expressing much curiosity to 
witness one of these American camp-meetings, it was agreed that the 

should proceed to the seene of the one about to take place in the 
neighbourhood, if that term could be applied to a spot at least forty 
miles off. 

Much has been said.of the Camp Meetings in America, or Love Feasts, 
as they have also been called. Some writers have blamed, others have 
ridiculed, these extraordinary assemblages; -but if some evils do arise 
from them, if some grotesque scenes ‘do occur, there is much of counter- 
balancing good and beautiful. 

Amidst the extensive districts of the Far West, where the population is 
scattered over a vast space, single families dwelling in “ musing loneli- 
ness,” either in the smaii clearance of the gloomy and gigantic forest, or 
in the equally solitary patch of the wide uncultivated prairie, the oppor- 
tunity for public worship is difficult to be obtained, and -they would, 
perhaps, not hear the word of God at all from the lips of a minister of 
religion, were it not for the real of the itimerant preachers, who travel 
through these spiritually neglected tracts of country, visiting, on their 
errand of peace, the mountains, the forests, the prairies, the lakes, and 
the stupendous rivers, to be found between the thickly-populated and 
flourishing Atlantic States and the gulfs of Mexico and California. 

This circulating phalanx of mivsionaries includes ministers of all 
Christian creeds, Roman Catholics and Protestants of all denominations ; 
though of the Protestant field-preachers the greater part are Methodists, 
and these—often zealous, earnest men—perform their respective duties 
without interfering with or spurning each other, and generally in perfect 
peace and harmony. 

The preachers always contrive to circulate some notice of their coming, 
and the people congregate from all parts within reach. Nove but those 
who have witnessed it can form an idea of the interest excited in a remote 
country, over a district perhaps extending fifty miles, by the announce- 
ment of one of these camp meetings. At the time appointed, carnages, 
waggons, carts, vehicles of all sorts, people on horseback, and multitudes 
on foot, are to be seen travelling towards the place where the meeting is 
to be held, which is generally near some spring, for the benefit of a 
supply of water. They bring with them tents, beds, clothes, cooking 
utensils, provisions, and whatever may be absolutely required for the stay 
of a few days. To all it is a period of great excitement ; not, it must be 
admitted, the excitement of religious enthusiasm alone, but also in regard 
to the opportunity afforded for business, society, and amusement. It is 
a break m the monotony of many a life—a,scene to be remembered 
amidst the almost dull routine of the backwoodsman’s daily toil. Yet 
however varied may be the motives that actuate portions of the throng, 
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it cannot be denied that the influence which these meetings exercise on 
the community in general is beneficial ; for certainly many who came to 
mock, “‘remain tc pray.” 

These field congregations sometimes consist of thousands. In the 
words of an American writer: 

“ The tents are pitched, and the religious city grows up ina few hours, 
ander the trees, beside the stream. Lamps are hung in lines,among the 
branches, and the effect of their glare on the surrounding forest is as of 
magic. Meanwhile the multitude, with the highest excitemeut of social 
feeling, interchange apostolic greetings, and talk of the coming solemni- 
ties. The moon—for they take thought to appoint the meeting at the 

r time of the moon—begins to show its disc above the dark summits 
of the mountains, and a few stars are seen glimmering through the in- 
tervals in the forest foliage. The whole constitutes a temple worthy of 
the grandeur of God.” 

They commence the service with a hymn, in which the assembled 
zoultitude join, and their song is heard, “ like the sound of many waters,” 
far amidst the distant hills. The orator, earnest and eloquent, though 
perhaps unrefined in language, rises, and discourses to them of God, of 
eternity, of judgment to come; and while the woods echo his vohonasiat 
declamations the audience is dissolved in tears, awed to profound feeling, 
or falling into spasms. It is.as “the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
mess:”’ “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” 

There is a sublimity in the honk that in those vast solitudes, those 
temples raised only by the mighty hand of the Great Ceenbesi His 
creatures, scattered by the dire cravings of necessity amid a thinly- 
peopled moral waste, self-exiled from the abodes of their ancestry, and 
the homes of their childhood, far from the sound of Sabbath beils, may 
still assemble to hearken to 


Instruction’s warning voice. 


Yes! there is something poetical, beautiful, nay grand, in the idea of 
those religious meetings ! ‘t Look:at yon tented rows! Have the human 
beings who seek temporary shelter beneath their slender roofs assembled 
for the purposes of battle and destruction? Shall their ears ring with 
the trumpet’s blast and the cannon’s roar, and their eyes be dazzled by 
the glittering squadrons of the enemy? No! It is to listen to the 
Gospel-message of peace that they have come—it is to meet in prayer 
to that Great Being who watches over them in the solitude of their 
wild retreats—it is to unite their voices in hymns of praise, and loud 
Hallelujahs to Him, of whom “the herald angels” sang; to Him of 
whose great mission 


From orb to orb, from star to star, 
The glorious tidings rang afar, 
And “peace on earth, good will to men,’ 
Legions of spirits chanted when 

A Saviour came, a God descended, 
And mortal with th’ immortal blended. 
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IV. 


‘ A GREAT SURPRISE. 


A visit to the camp meeting being determined, it was easy for people 
with plenty of money, as the countess, at least, certainly had, to make the 
required arrangements. Two bull-carts well filled with tents, light chairs, 
a sofa for the accommodation of Bertha, who was far from strong, camp- 
beds, other needful articles of furniture, and the necessary apparatus for 
cooking, along with provisions of all kinds, were despatched the night 
before under the charge of old Audrew, and the party followed at an 
early hour next day. They were surprised to see the number of people 
travelling the same road; and every now and then the crowd was 
increased by persons coming from the north, the south, the east, and the 
west, all apparently on the tiptoe of expectation, for the presence of some 
very powerful preachers was looked for. At length the place of rendez- 
vous was reached, and Andrew, with some pride in his own exertions and 
arrangements, ushered “ the leddies” and the colonel into their temporary 
abode. 

In a beautiful level spot, under the shelter of some magnificent trees, 
two tolerably large tents had been put up; these were each divided into 
co-partments, the smaller tent serving in one part as a sleeping-chamber 
for Colonel von Bernstein and Andrew, and in the other part as a kitchen. 
Of the two rooms, so to speak, in the larger tent, one formed the bed- 
room for the three ladies and the waiting-maid, while the other was 
arranged as a sitting-room. A thick curtain did duty as a door of com- 
munication between these apartments, and each had a separate opening 
to the outside world. 

The novelty of the strange scene seemed to amuse Bertha, who ap- 
peared to have quite regained her cheerfulness; Mrs. Lindsay and the 
young Miss von Bernstein were in the highest spirits, and the repast that 
evening, under the canvas roof, was an unusually merry one—merrier than 
the grim old Presbyterian, Andrew, thought altogether just right, when 
they were so soon to be engaged in religious exercises. 

The lamps among the trees were lighted, the moon had risen, and the 
hurrying to and fro of feet on the outside of the tents announced that the 
congregation were gathering, and the solemnities were about to commence. 
A bench was carried forth by Andrew, who was closely followed by the 
colonel with two or three camp-stools, while the ladies, armed with 
umbrellas lest the weather might suddenly change, brought up the rear. 
It was a lovely evening, the wild aromatic plants around yielded their 
sweetest perfume, the illuminated forest looked like the magic wood of 
some fairy tale, while the silver moon shed her glorious beams over dark 
trees and verdant turf, over the glancing stream, and the blue hills that 
rose in masses one above the other, till they seemed to mingle with the 
light floating clouds above. 

For a time all was bustle and movement; the immense crowd was 
ws itself. At length the stir, the sounds, the whispering voices were 

ushed into such profound silence that you might have heard a suppressed 
cough, almost a sigh, from the most distant among that vast nding. 
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Then an elderly man mounted a raised platform, and, after a few seconds 
of silent prayer, gave forth the 100th Psalm: 


With one consent let all the earth 
To God their cheerful voices raise. 


He led the singing in a fine sonorous voice, and the well-known air was 
presently taken up by the immense congregation, and the great body of 
sound, swelling in praise of the Almighty Creator, seemed to arise in holy 
harmony towards the distant heavens above. 

Mrs. Lindsay and the young Miss von Bernstein were affected even to 
tears; but the countess, though generally so susceptible to the charm of 
music, did not seem to share their emotion ; her thoughts, truth to tell, 
were wandering away—away—to the scenes of the past, to her fatherland, 
to the time when her boy-lover, the handsome, the animated Rudolph, 
used to come with some of his young companions under her window, on 
such moonlight nights, to serenade her; and when, with her long hair 
floating over her neck and shoulders, she used to peep out of the case- 
ment and sometimes to fling down a shower of leaves and flowers, always 
endeavouring to throw the prettiest to the leader of the youthful band. 

The Psalm was ended, and a full, firm voice was heard to say, “ Let 
us pray.” The preacher, who had been stooping down, perhaps kneeling 
during the Psalm, had now risen up in a kind of rough pulpit, placed at 
the end of the platform farthest from our travellers, and nearest to the 
widely-spread congregation. The prayer was a very appropriate one, but 
delivered in a peculiar accent ; yet there was something in the voice which 
made Bertha’s heart beat violently; the minister she could not see, for 
she was obliged to kneel with her back to him. When the prayer was 
over, and the congregation were resuming their seats, Bertha looked 
scrutinisingly up at the temporary pulpit, but its occupant had already 
sat down. “It is folly—it is insanity,” she said to herself, “to fancy 
that every clergyman | hear of or see in America must be him. He would 
not come all this way from the banks of the distant Hudson to take part 
in a love feast.” She glanced at Mrs. Lindsay, who had by this time 
dried her tears, and was sitting quietly awaiting the expected sermon. 
“The voice has not struck Flora ; it is only my foolish fancy.” 

Determined to resist “ the foolish fancy,” she placed her hand over her 
eyes. Many others, probably engaged in silent prayer, were doing the 
same; there was nothing, therefore, remarkable in the attitude, and she 
did not remove it while the preacher gave the text: “ Now is the ap- 
pointed hour—now is the day of salvation”—words well calculated to 
awaken every one’s attention. He preached earnestly and eloquently, 
but as he turned his head towards the largest portion of the congrega- 
tion, every word was not distinctly audible to Bertha and her friends. At 
length the preacher turned ; a bright ray of moonlight and the glare from 
the lamps in the trees near on that side fell full on his face, and Bertha 
beheld before her the never-to-be-forgotten features of Rudolph von 
Feldheim ! 

A groan, which was almost a cry, burst from her lips, and she sank 
faintin against the colonel, who was sitting next to her, and who 
had just time to catch her in his arms and prevent her falling to the 


ground. 
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Mrs. Lindsay and Miss von Bernstein got up hurriedly, and there was 
a commotion in the immediate vicinity of the fainting countess, which 
attfacted the minister's attention. He looked merely inquiringly at first, 
but presently he started, clasped his two hands together, and becoming 
deadly pale, he sank down on the seat in the pulpit. 

“It is the monk! the escaped monk!” cried old Andrew, rushing 
upto Mrs. Lindsay, and forgetting his usual discretion in the amazement 
of the moment. 

“ It is indeed the monk !” she exclaimed, echoing his words. 

‘She had better be removed,” said Mrs. Lindsay. “ Andrew, can you 

the countess P”’ 

“ He shall help me to do so,” said the colonel. 

And between them the insensible Bertha was carried back to the tent, 
Flora, Miss von Bernstein, and the maid, following. In the mean time 
some one had’taken a glass of water to the preacher, who looked more 
like a ghost than a living being. 

Swoons and hysterical fits were so common at camp meetings that the 
countess’s seizure caused no surprise, and was but little remarked ; the 
sudden’ illness of the preacher was of much more importance, and in- 
quiries, which nobody could answer, passed from mouth to mouth, and 
lamentations were universally heard, while some good Samaritans brought 
sal-volatile, aromatic vinegar, wine, whisky, and all manner of restora- 
tives and stimulants to him. 

“Have I destroyed her life this time ?” he thought; “ if so, at least it 
was not a voluntary act. How could I dream of seeing herin this remote 

ion? She is with her husband, no'doubt. Down, demon, down in my 
heart! Hush! what is it to me?” 

His pulses began to throb violently, his face flushed crimson, and he 
felt as if the madness of which he had once been aceused were really 
falling on him. He swallowed some water, and then telling the persons 
who were crowding round him that he would be better and would resume 
his discourse presently, he knelt down to ask assistance’ and’ self-control 
from the throne of grace and mercy. 

Bertha had been placed on the sofa in the tent, but it was some time 
before she recovered to consciousness; when she did, she looked so wist- 
fully at Mrs. Lindsay, that the colonel took away his daughter and the 
maid, to leave the cousins alone. 

“Flora, it was Rudolph—it was Rudolph,”’ the countess murmured. 
“ Oh, do not lose sight of him—let me hear something of him—so long, 
ong lost! Find out if he is happy and safe—if—if—his wife is with 

im.”’ 

“Do not agitate: yourself so much, dear Bertha; I will send old 
Andrew to see about him and bring him here.” 

** No—no—no—not here—not to me; but see him, if you can, your- 
self; will you ?” | 

Mrs. Lindsay promised that she would, and, as Bertha seemed better, 
left the tent to look for Andrew. That worthy, guessing that the countess 
would wish to make some inquiry about Rudolph, had returned to the 
camp meeting, to keep a look-out upon him; and thither Mrs. Lindsay 
followed with the colonel, to whom she thought it necessary to mention 
that Mr. von Feldheim had been an intimate friend of Bertha’s in Ger 
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many, and she had latterly not known if he were dead, or what had beeome 
of him. They arrived only in time to hear the end of Radolph’s short 
sermon, for, pleading illness, he had requested the congregation to permit 
another preacher to take his place. He had scarcely descended from the 


pulpit, when it was filled by a very popular missionary, a Methodist, whose» 


terrific denunciations, vivid delineations of hell fire, and loud ranting, 
seemed to suit many of his auditory better than Rudolph’s really beautiful 
preaching had done. 

Old Andrew marched straight up to Rudolph with a ‘Do youw re- 
member me, sir ?”’ 

“ Ah, too well!” replied the preacher. ‘“ And the countess—how is she 
now?” 

“ She is no very strong, sir; it’s a far way for her to: have come; but 

mistress—Mrs. Lindsay, sir—and the colonel thought that change of 
air‘and travelling about would be good for her. I am not just’sure*that 
they are not overdoing it. She had a fainting-fit a little while ago, and 
the-colonel and I carried her to the tent.” 

“ She is better, I trust ?” asked Rudolph, anxiously. 

“She was getting better when I came away. The leddies and the 
colonel were with her.” 

“Who is this colonel ?” demanded Rudolph, with almost a scowl on 
his brow. 

“ He is a German, like yourself, sir, Colonel von Bernstein. He knew 
the countess when she was very young, and , 

Rudolph felt as if it would destroy him to hear the rest of the sentence; 
he would rather old Andrew should stab him to the heart than finish the 
communication he thought he was about to make. Yet the inquiry rose 
to his lips, “Is she married to him?” but he could not pronounce the 
terrible words, and he was turning hurriedly away, when Andrew arrested 
him with, “ Here is the colonel, sir.” And waving his hand in a fashion 
of his own, he introduced the gentlemen to each other. 

Colonel von Bernstein politely expressed his pleasure at meeting a 
countryman in these far wilds, and cordially held out his: hand, but 
Rudolph only bowed stiffly, without apparently noticing the friendly 
movement. 

The colonel went on in German to inform him that Mrs. Lindsay 
would be glad to see him, and was waiting at a little distance. 

*“T will guide you to her, if you will allow me,” he added. 

Rudolph could not refuse, and he accompanied Colonel von Bernstein 
tothe vicinity of the tents, and to Flora, who was leaning against a tree, 
nota little agitated herself at meeting the Jesuit monk again. They 
shook hands. almost in. silence, for the words murmured by both were 
scarcely audible. The colonel merely saying: 

* Mrs. Lindsay, pray bring your friend to our tent,” walked away, and 
left. the old acquaintances alone together. 

“Our tent!” The words grated harshly on Rudolph’s ear, yet he 
felt thoroughly ashamed of himself, and his eyes fell before the clear gaze 
of Bertha’s cousin. 

“ How strange to meet you here:!” exclaimed Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ Strange indeed. I had no idea that.you were in America.’’ Rudolph 
felt that he. must force himself to speak of Bertha, and he continued : 
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“You came, doubtless, with Colonel von Bernstein and—and—his wife. 
How long have they been married ?” 7 

It was a great effort to him to ask this question. 

“What wife?” asked Mrs. Lindsay, rapidly, in return. “Colonel 
von Bernstein’s wife has been dead some years. The lady who is with 
him is his daughter.” 

Rudolph heaved a sigh of relief. 

“ Then your cousin—Ber—Bertha is not his wife ?” 

“ Most certainly not. She is nobody’s wife.” 

“ Pardon the question and the supposition, dear Mrs. Lindsay. Ah, 
you can never know all that I have felt and suffered on her account !” 

“You have become a Protestant, I perceive,” said Flora. “ Have 
you then quite abjured monasteries and Roman Catholicism ?” 

“ Quite and for ever!” he replied, fervently. ‘“ She was the first to 
awaken my benighted mind from the delusions in which it was so darkl 
wrapped. Then the conversation, the reasonings, the example of } 
men strengthened my dawning faith; and the study of the Bible has, 
with the blessing of God, I trust, opened my eyes to a knowledge of the 
truth.” 

Mrs. Lindsay, with a sudden impulse, took his hand and wrung it. 

“ Oh, what tidings of joy these will be to her!” she exclaimed. “ Your 
wife will, I hope, excuse her for still bearing a sister’s love to you.” 

Rudolph looked amazed and mystified. 

“« My wife—a sister’s love! I do not understand you. J have no 
wife—/——” 

“T fancied you had—no matter why. But I conclude now that you 
consider your convent vow of celibacy still binding on you ?” 

“T have never been tempted to break it since I became free to do so. 
I am not one apt or able to forget, Mrs. Lindsay. But I am detaining 
oo from your invalid charge. .Good night. I pray that you may find 

er better.” 

Rudolph was about to go, when Mrs. Lindsay stopped him, and begged 
him to escort her to her temporary home. 


Vv. 


THE LOST FOUND. 


WueEn Mrs, Lindsay went to look for or make inquiries about Rudolph, 
she had left her cousin much better, though still reclining on the sofa. 
And there she was still reclining, lost in “ dreamy mood,” when Miss 
von Bernstein came into the tent, looking very pale, and much excited. 

“What is the matter ?” asked Bertha, dreading something, she knew 
not what. 

“‘Oh, the poor preacher! the poor preacher! It isso shocking! He 
fell down dead just after you were taken ill, and we had all left the camp 
meeting. It is so shocking !” 

One wild shriek rang through the tent, and in another moment the 
countess had fainted away again. The waiting-maid hurried in, and she 
and the astonished Miss von Bernstein did at once everything in their 

wer to restore Bertha to consciousness, but in vain. She was still 


ying quite insensible when her cousin reached the tent, accompanied by 
Rudolph von Feldheim. 
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« Wait a few moments at the door, if you please,” said Mrs. Lindsay 


to him, “ until I apprise Bertha of your being here.” 


She opened the door of the tent, leaving it ajar, and was going in 
uietly, when she perceived the countess lying as if dead, and Miss von 
casein and the maid standing by her with looks of despair. tr 
beheld the scene within also, and, losing all mastery over himself, he 
rushed into the tent, flung himself on his knees by the sofa, and, snatch- 
ing her cold hand, he poured forth passionate entreaties to his “ adored 
Bertha” to look at him—to speak to him—to forgive him ! 

That voice! it would have recalled her almost from the jaws of death. 
Bertha sighed, opened her languid eyes, and faintly smiled—smiled as if 
the heavenly tones of a seraph’s distant hymn were floating past her 
listening ear. ' 

Bertha soon recovered, and to a sense of extreme happiness, for Rudolph 
was not dead—he was not married—he had not forgotten her ! 

The lovers, so long separated, so long persecuted by fate, now so 
strangely reunited, were left for some time to themselves; and it was evi- 
dent they had not neglected the opportunity, for when Flora, with the 
colonel and his daughter, returned to the tent, the pair were sitting to- 
gether on the sofa, Bertha’s héad Jeaning on Rudolph’s shoulder, and 
Rudolph’s arm around her waist. 

“ He is master of the situation already, you see,’’ said the colonel, in a 
laughing whisper, to Mrs. Lindsay. 

“ He has made good use of his time for an inexperienced monk,” she 
whispered, in return. 

“ Ah! well, it is better that happiness should come late than never,” 
was his rejoinder. ‘ But you, and 1, and Theresa, who are not in love, 
must have some supper, and my countryman, I hope, will consent to join 
us. We must drink your health, countess, and that of Mr. von Feldheim, 
in humble cyder, but we will wish you both all happiness as cordially as 
if we had drunk it in tokay.” 

The colonel rattled on until he had put Rudolph and Bertha quite at 
their ease; and certainly never, since the days of his happy boyhood, had 
poor Rudolph spent so joyous an evening. 


Happy’s the wooin 
That’s not long a doing, 


an old song says; and, though the will to woo had long existed, the pro- 
cess itself was not a prolonged one. 

Rudolph and Bertha were married, not by a camp-meeting missionary, 
but by a clergyman of the Established Church at Baltimore, where 
Rudolph had made some kind friends, and had left the few of his paint- 
ings which remained unsold. 

“ And now, Bertha, that your mission and mine to the New World are 
both happily fulfilled beyond our utmost expectations, do you not think 
of returning to Europe ?” 

“Have you forgotten, dear Flora, that such a being as my terrible 
uncle still exists? Shall Rudolph be exposed to the machinations of his 
revenge and malignant hatred? Ah! no! Let us rather remain exiles 


our own country, and keep the wide Atlantic between the Abbot of 
St. Dreux and us.” 
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was his rejoinder. ‘ But you, and I, and Theresa, who are not in love, 
must have some supper, and my countryman, I hope, will consent to join 
us. We must drink your health, countess, and that of Mr. von Feldheim, 
in humble cyder, but we will wish you both all happiness as cordially as 
if we had drunk it in tokay.” 

The colonel rattled on until he had put Rudolph and Bertha quite at 
their ease; and certainly never, since the days of his happy boyhood, had 
poor Rudolph spent so joyous an evening. 
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an old song says; and, though the will to woo had long existed, the pro- 
cess itself was not a prolonged one. 

Rudolph and Bertha were married, not by a camp-meeting missionary, 
but by a clergyman of the Established Church at Baltimore, where 
Rudolph had made some kind friends, and had left the few of his paint- 
ings which remained unsold. 
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THE DINNER TEST OF GRIEF. 
A VEXED QUESTION. 
By Francis Jacox. 


REFERRING to the sensitive test which Dr. Johnson suggested as to 
the depth of one mortal’s feeling for another,—viz. How does it affect his 
appetite? Multitudes in London, he said, professed themselves extremely 
distressed at the hanging of Dr. Dodd; but how many on the morning 
he was hung took a materially worse breakfast than usual?—referring 
to, and, as City people say, endorsing, this critical though perhaps coarse 
tentamen, the most popular of clerical essayists apostrophises a reader to 
this effect: “Solitary dreamer, fancying that your distant friends feel 
deep interest in your goings-on, how many of them are there who would 
abridge their dinner if the black-edged note arrived by post which will 
one day chronicle the last fact in your worldly history ?’”* 

Average human nature is supposed to be above, or below, having its 
appetite affected by affliction. Because I have lost a dear friend, am I 
also to lose my relish for fish, flesh, and fowl? Because I amin trouble, 
am I also to go dinnerless? Is my tribulation to be aggravated by a 
defective meal? Because calamity has overtaken me, shall I, should I, 
can I, will I, go without my supper? In short, to apply the boisterous 
query of the rude fellow in Persius,+ Cur quis non prandeat, hoc est ? 

Captain Marryat affirms, in one of his numerous fictions—perhaps the 
least sea-flavoured amongst them{—that never, in his adventurous life, 
had he observed that the sympathy of the most sentimental, or the grief 
of the most wobegone, ever induced them to neglect the summons of the 
dinner-bell, and the calls of the responsive appetite. 

In another, the hero is introduced as a boy who has just lost father and 
mother, one by fire and one by water, at one and the same time, but who 
gluttonises over an exceptionally good breakfast given him in a stranger’s 
kitchen. “Grief had not taken away. my appetite. I stopped occa- 
sionally to cry a little, wiped my eyes, and sat down again. It was more 
than two hours before I laid down my knife, and not until strong 
symptoms of suffocation played round the regions of my trachea, did I 
cry out, ‘Hold, enough.’”§ One might have supposed the youthful 
— steeped in the practical philosophy of Canning’s lines, arguing 

at 


when the mind’s opprest, 

Confused, elated, warm’d, distrest, 

The body keeps an equal measure 

In sympathy of pain or pleasure ; 

And, whether moved with joy or sorrow, 
From food alone relief can borrow. 
Sorrow’s, indeed, beyond all question, 
The best specific for digestion ; 








* Leisure Hours in Town: Concerning Solitary Days. + Satira iii. 
t Valerie, ch. xii. § Jacob Faithful, ch. ii. 
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Which, when it.moderate force it rages, 
A chicken or a chop assuages. 

But, to support some weightier grief, 
Grant me, ye gods, a round of beef !* 


Dr. Johnson’s favourite illustrations, it has been remarked, were 
always physical. ‘ Would you eat less dinner if you heard your dearest 
friend had lost his dearest friend?’ The effectiveness of such a remark, 
argues one of the most effective of Essay-writers, depends upon the fact 
that it appeared convincing to a remarkable man; but when carefully 
examined, its fallacy, or rather incompleteness, is apparent. Two persons 
—to take their critic’s instance—dine at seven o’clock. Their children 
were drowned out of the same boat at 2.30. Would the relish of each 
— for his dinner vary as his affection for his child? Certainly not. 

t would depend infinitely more on the state of their digestive organs 
than on the state of their affections. On a nervous or excitable man 
such a catastrophe might inflict a shock which he might never recover, 
or only after a great length of time. In a composed and sturdy person it 
might produce hardly any physical effect, yet the second person might be 
the more affectionate parent of the two,—might have taken far greater 
a in his child, and have been willing to make greater sacrifices for 


In the heterogeneous illustrations, from sources grave and gay, sacred 
and profane, from prose and verse, from fiction and from fact, which are 
now to be presented to the reader, both sides of the vexed question will 
be indifferently exemplified,—though the preponderance may be sensibly 
in Dr. Johnson’s favour. 

Ahab, King of Israel, was at any rate so real a sufferer from chagrin, 
when Naboth the Jezreelite refused him the coveted vineyard, that, 
laying him down upon his bed, and turning away his face, he would eat 
no bread. The fast was markworthy enough to bring Jezabel to that 
bedside, with the remonstrant query, why was the king’s spirit so sad, 
that he ate no bread. If this was the abstinence of sulky dudgeon, d 
sincerity of suffering was the cause of the Psalmist’s oblivion of meal- 
times ; when his heart was smitten down, and withered like grass, so that 
he forgot to eat his bread. 

Ulysses is, indeed, made by Homer (and Pope) to say, when pleading 
to Alcinoiis for a meal, that 


Howe’er the noble, suffering mind may grieve 
Its load of anguish, and disdain to live, 
Necessity demands our daily bread; 

Hunger is insolent, and will be fed.f 





* Canning, Lines on leaving Crewe Hall. See Bell’s Life of Canning, p. 62. 

t “ The acute internal sensation of pain or pleasure—the pang:or thrill which 
peels does physically affect various parts of the mucous membrane, such as the 
ining of the eyes, the throat; and the chest—is only one part, and not a very im- 
portant part of the total aspect of the mind towards a particular occurrence; yet 
it is on the absence or weakness of this kind of feeling in relation to the affairs 
of others that Dr. Johnson founded his observations.”—See the Essay headed 
“ Apathy and Sympathy,” in vol. xv. of the Saturday Review, 

t Odyssey, book vii. 
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But this is a mere question of physical existence, not of the fluctuations 
of appetite; and Ulysses himself, a prey to moody thoughts, was but 
recently importuned in vain by Circe to share the feast : 


Why sits Ulysses silent and apart, 

Some hoard of grief close harbour’d at his heart ? 
Untouch’d before thee stand the cates divine, 
And unregarded laughs the rosy wine.* 


In Shakspeare we have Beatrice twitting Benedick with a disposition 
to sulk if his jests and witticisms don’t tell ; “ which, peradventure, not 
marked, or not laughed at, strikes him into melancholy ; and then there’s 
a partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no supper that night.”+ 
And we have Imogen, at the mouth of the cave, though famished, as well 
as footsore, with her wanderings, losing all appetite for food when the 
thought crosses her of her most unkind lord : 


Now I think on thee, 
My hunger’s gone; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food.t 


Extremes meet ; and the agitation of joyous excitement, equally with 
that of profound affliction, tells, or ought to tell, upon the appetite. 
Rousseau lays characteristic stress on his disrelish for dinner when 
Madame de Warens enraptured him by retaining the raw but impulsive 
and impassioned youth to that meal. It was the first meal in his life for 
which, he expressly states, he had ever lacked appetite; and Madame’s 
femme-de-chambre rather pleased him by the remark that he was the 
first traveller of that age and build, in whom she had ever seen it lack- 
ing. A boorish fellow was at table, who alone ate enough for half a 
dozen full-grown men. But as for me, protests Jean-Jacques,§ I was in 
a state of ecstasy (dans un ravissement) which put eating out of the 
question. 

The femme-de-chambre may have been of Needle’s opinion in the play, 
when Item ejaculates amazement at master doctor's caring to dine at this 
particular juncture : 


Item. Dinner! death, 
That he will eat now, having such a business 
That so concerns him ! 
Needle. Why, can any business 
Concern a man like his meat ?|| 


But Rousseau, however it might be with business, had a soul above 
dinner, when love o’ertook him. 

When Swift knocked at the door of ‘‘ poor little Harrison, the queen’s 
secretary,’’ who had sent word he was ill, and desired to see Jonathan, 
‘“‘ his man in tears told me his master was dead an hour before,” Swift 
writes to Stella. ‘“ Think what grief this is to me! . . . Lord-treasurer 
was much concerned when I told him. I could not dine with lord-trea- 








* Odyssey, book x. 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act IT. Sc. 1. 
t Cymbeline, Act III. Se. 6. 
§ Les Confessions, Premiére partie, livre ii. 
|| Ben Jonson, The Magnetic Lady, Act ILI. Sc. 1. 
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. gurer, nor anywhere else; but got a bit of meat toward evening. No 
loss ever grieved me so much; poor creature.”* 

Great was the woe of Oliver Goldsmith on the night that saw his 
* Good-Natured Man” brought out, and hissed. He went to the Lite- 
rary Club, and tried to chat gaily, and sang his favourite comic song ; 
but “all the while,” says he, “‘ I was suffering horrid tortures, and, had 
I put a bit in my b= 5 I verily believe it would have strangled me on 
the spot.” : 

Laura’s almost loss of appetite—Beppo’s Laura, in Byron—at her 
husband’s prolonged absence, 


And Laura waited long, and wept a little, 
And thought of wearing weeds, as well she-might ; 
She almost lost all appetite for victual,t— 


(a rhyme, by the way, more amusing to English eyes and ears, than in- 
telligible to foreigners)—is of a piece with the Caliph Vathek’s, in Beck- 
ford’s wild romance: “ The Caliph, nevertheless, remained in the most 
violent agitation. He sat down, indeed, to eat, but of the three hundred 
covers that were daily placed before him, could taste of no more than 
thirty-two.”§ A King and Queen are painted by Dr. Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar)—what King and what Queen it were superfluous in his case to 
say,—upon whom an unpleasant incident at dinner-time is made to pro- 
duce contrary effects : 


Now at this sad event, the sovereign, sore 
Unhappy, could not eat a mouthful more : 

His wiser queen, her gracious stomach studying, 
Stuck most devoutly to the beef and pudding. 


The passage is from one of the most unsavoury of Peter Pindar’s perpetra- 
tions ;|| and that is saying a good deal; for the predominant flavour of 
that gross old pasquin’s canticles is one guod non bene olet. 

Memorable in story is that Alphonso, governor of a town in Spain in- 
vested by the Moors, who, when they took prisoner his only son, and 
threatened him with instant death unless the town was surrendered, 
defied them to do their worst, threw them a sword for the purpose, and 
“was able, at such a juncture, to sit down to the repast which was pre- 

red for him.” Soon he was roused by the clamour without; and 

astening to the walls, he thence beheld his son lying in the pangs of 
death. But, as Addison tells the story, Alphonso, “ far from betraying 
any weakness at such a spectacle, upbraids his friends for their sorrow, 
and returns to finish his repast.’’"] There is a harsh twang of the antique 
Roman about this medieval stoic. More pleasant and almost equally 
piquant is the coolness of our British tars under Nelson at the battle of 
Copenhagen ; when, amid the tremendous carnage on board the Monarch, 
the pork and peas happening to be in the kettle, and a shot knocking its 
contents about, the men picked up the pieces, and ate and fought at the 
same time,** with a coal conscieuce and a capital appetite. 





* Swift’s Journal to Stella, Feb. 14, 1712-13. 
¢ See Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, ch. xxiii. 
Beppo, st. 29. § Vathek, by W. Beckford. 
The Lousiad, canto i. § Guardian, No. cxix. 
* Southey’s Life of Nelson, ch. viii. 
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Tt is Madame de Sévigné who relates (by letter to her daughter )* how 
little affected the appetite of that royal exile, James II., seemed to be by 
his headlong fall from the throne of England to a pensionership on the 
bounty of the Grand Monarque. “Il mangea, ce roi, comme s'il n’y avait 
point de prince:d’Orange dans le monde.” He took his food, this king, 
as though there were no such person as the Prince of Orange in the wide 
wide world. 

It is Duchess Sarah of Marlborough who declares of her sometime in- 
separable friend, Queen Anne, that “ prodigiously great” as seemed that 
sovereign’s love for the prince her husband, and “ great as was the passion 
of her grief” for his loss, “‘ her stomach was greater ; for, that very day 
he died, she eat three very large and hearty meals; so that one would 
think that, as other persons’ grief takes away their. appetite, her appetite 
took away her grief.”’+ 

And, by the way, it is of Duchess Sarah’s renowned Duke that Lord 
Macaulay remarks, m his wonted strain of invective whenever John 
Churchill was in question, that when Marlborough told the Jacobites, 
after Dutch William’s accession to the throne, that his sense of guilt pre- 
vented him from swallowing his food by day and taking his rest by night, 
he was laughing at them. The loss of half a guinea, affirms the historian,t 
would have done more to spoil his appetite and to disturb his slumbers 
than all the terrors of an evil conscience. But not even Lord Macaulay 
denies that the loss of half a guinea might have availed to mar even a 
Marlborough’s meals—and to constitute an effective hoc est, or efficient 
cur duz ille non prandeat. 

Michelet would make it out to have been “ by dint of hypocrisy” that 
our Henry II. appeased the public clamour after Becket was done to 
death. “His Norman bishops wrote to Rome, that he had taken 
neither bit nor sup for three days.”§ 

What better sign or test cot they have suggested in those days? The 
ballad-writer adopts the like proof of concern when the king learns the 
slaughter of his justice and his sheriff also, by Adam Bell, and Clym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloudesly. 


When the king this letter had read, 
In his heart he sighéd sore : 

“Take up the tables anon,” he said, 
“For Fiat eat no more.”’|| " 


Another French historian illustrates the converse case in another, quite 
another, royal subject. Lamartine notes at every stage the unfailing 
tite of poor Lewis the Sixteenth. See the monarch mobbed in the 
Assembly, and pent up in the reporters’ box ; and hear the historian’s 
eomments : “ Nothing suspended the powerful action of his system ; the 
pressure on his feelings actually sharpened the requirements of his frame. 





* Lettres de Madame de S¢vigné, 11 Mars, 1689. 
a 7 — in vol. iv. of Miss Costello's Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen. 
4. 
: Macaulay’s History of England, vol. iv. ch. xvii. 
Michelet, Histoire de France, t. ii. ch. v. 
|| Early Ballads: Adam Bell, Fytte the Third. 
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He was hungry at his usual hour, and they brought him bread, wine, and 
cold meat; he ate, drank, and cut up his victuals as calmly as if. taking 
refreshment after a day’s hunting in the woods at Versailles. In him the 
_— overpowered the mental.” Not so with Marie Antoinette. 
“ The queen, who was acquainted with the popular calumnies then afloat 
as to the king’s eating and drinking, suffered dreadfully at seeing him 
thus eating at such a moment. She refused to taste anything, and the 
royal family followed her example.”* Meanwhile the monarch munched, 
and munched, and munched. 

Lamartine has to own, however, that when Lewis was deprived of his 
attendants and dismissed to prison, “the king did not taste anything at 
the supper’’t during which he and the queen were served with court 
etiquette for the last time. 

In a detailed report of the royal family’s daily life in prison, we have 
this item of intelligence: “ At two o’clock they dined. . ... The king 
could not give way to his hearty appetite. Eyes counted every morsel, 
and sneering comments were made. The robust health of the man was 
designated as a disgrace to the king. The queen and princesses ate with 
the utmost slowness, in order to protract the meal and give the king time 
to satisfy his appetite.” t 

A person in one of our Elizabethan dramatists thinks it worthy of note 
that he 


. —knew a man that was to lose his head 
Feed with an excellent good — 
To strengthen his heart scarce half an hour before.§ 


But the brisk appetite of the condemned cell is a common-place in the 
Newgate Calendar and similar records. The attention ws by the 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers to her diner, when awaiting her horrible 
death, is a familiar item in that cause célébre. On the occasion of the 
late Wigwell Lodge murder, piquant notice was taken of the fact that 
Townley, the murderer, with “ that dul] low nature which felt no remorse,” 
could be sensitive to the pain of a scratch,|| and still feel a relish for his 
tea after he had satisfied his revenge—tea in the kitchen where lay the 
bleeding body of his victim—tea together with her poor bewildered grand- 
father,4{ after he (Townley) had duly gone up-stairs to wash his hands. 
—So again in the very similar case of Thorley, a pugilist, tried in the 
same court, some two years before. Thorley cut his sweetheart’s throat, 
because he had seen her two or three times in company with a soldier 
cousm, and “didn’t like it ;” and he told the policeman to whom he gave 
himself in charge, that, having cut her throat, he felt a deal more com- 
fortable after it. ‘He had but two requests to make after this relief to 
his feelings—the first to the constable, that he would allow him to smoke 
his pipe out, for perhaps he should never have another—the second to the 





* Histoire des Girondins, 1. xxii. § 5. t Ibid., 1. xxii. § 16. 

t Ibid., 1. xxxii. § 23. § John Webster. 

|| “ Look here,” he said to the surgeon, showing his hand, “I have cut myself 
too; can you do something for it?” 
“It would seem as if the poor old gentleman, in a vague sense of discomfort 
bewilderment, wanted that great consoler of old age—his tea.”—ASat. Rev,, 428. 
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Sree that his mother might bring him his Sunday dinner.”*— We 
recur to eupeptic geol-birds by-and-by. 

Sir Walter Scott assigns, among other reasons for his hating funerals, 
—“here and there a greedy fellow enjoying the cake and wine.”t Dr. 


inn has a t in which the spirits of a brother and sister are 
“* severel ” the dreaded death of a beloved father filling them 
both with sorrow and apprehension ; yet as they post through the snowy 


roads of Lithuania, they “enjoy” their “ basket-stored repast.” For it is 
a sad truth, according to Dr. Maginn, that all the most sentimental 
emotions of the mind give place when the most unsentimental organ of 
the body makes its demand upon the attention. But Homer, as we have 
seen, had said the same thing a very great many centuries ago. 

Let us, however, give a hearing now to some witnesses on the other 
side. Audi alteram partem. 

Fielding’s Mrs. Bennett, detailing to Amelia the particulars of her 
dismal departure from home, is emphatic on the point of her never having 
broken her fast during the long journey: “for grief,” sententiously the 
distressed dame remarks, “is as capable as food of filling the stomach; and 
I had too much of the former to admit any of the latter.”§ 

Beauty and the Beast—why be above quoting to the like effect from 
that nursery classic? When the merchant takes Beauty to the palace 
where he is to leave her with the Beast, they find in the large hall a table 
covered with every dainty, and two plates laid ready. ©“ ‘The merchant 
had very little appetite; but Beauty, that she might the better hide her 
grief, placed herself at the table, and helped her father;” with sublime 
self-sacrifice affecting a positive zest for Bruin’s savoury cates. After all, 
however, Miss appears to have had a better appetite den the merchant ; 
and when left alone with the Beast, we are expressly told of her, as she 
got used to the ways of the—the Beast, that ‘‘ Beauty ate her supper with 
@ very good appetite.” Meanwhile, her poor old father was no doubt 
fretting his heart-strings out, in desolate woe. One can fancy how Mr. 
Thackeray would have pictured the contrast between the father and 
daughter on this occasion—with that blending of sarcasm and pathos 
which was all his own. ' 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb is another nursery classic ; and even those who are 
not in the habit of brushing up their (nursery) classics will scarcely have 
forgotten how the Ogre bade his wife give all the children a good supper, 
to fatten them, by the time he should wish to make a meal. The good 
creature of a wife “was quite glad at this. She gave them plenty for 
their supper, but the poor children could not eat a bit.” Happy the farm- 

fatlings—the cattle and poultry, the sheep and swine, that, ignorant 
of the self-same doom, can dine and sup so heartily, even while the butcher 
is a | his knife. 

Scott shall show us old David Deans, cut to the heart by Effie’s dis- 
ga —s down at noon, with Jeanie, to their homely repast, and ex- 

ing the latter to eat—quoting the example of the man after God’s 





* See, passim, the essay on Tragedy in Real Life, in Saturday Review, vol. xvii., 


Pp. 43 sg. 
{ of Sir Walter Scott, April 8, 1826. t A Night of Terror. 
‘Amie book vii. ch. iii. 
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own heart, who “ washed and anointed himself, and did eat bread, in order 
to express his submission under a dispensation of suffering.” But David 
the Cameronian could not add his own example to that of David the 
king. “To add force to his precept, he took a morsel on his plate, but 
nature proved too strong even for the powerful feelings with which he en- 
deavoured to bridle it ;"* and the stern old father had to start up, and run 
out of the house. 

Meanwhile, was it better with Effie in the Tolbooth? Glance in at her 
cell, with the lawyer and gaoler, and see the poor girl seated on her little 
flock-bed, plunged in a deep reverie. ‘ Some food stood on the table, of 
a quality better than is usually supplied to prisoners; -but it was un- 
touched ;”’ and the warder said that “‘ sometimes she tasted naething from 
the tae “2 of the four-and-twenty hours to the t’ither, except a drink of 
water.” 

Once again we have a glimpse of David Deans and Jeanie, heart in 
mouth, at their morning meal,—on the morning of Effie’s trial, ‘ The 
father and daughter sat, each assuming the appearance of eating, when 
the other’s eyes were turned to them, and desisting from the effort with 
disgust, when the affectionate imposture seemed no longer necessary.’’f 

Whatever happens in this world, never let it spoil your dinner, is the 
Rev. Dr. Opimian’s advice (in Mr. Peacock’s last ction) to love-sick 
Harry Hedgerow. Who answers: “ That’s father’s advice, sir. But it 
won’t always do. When he lost mother, that spoilt his dinner for many 
aday. He has never been the same man since.’’§ 

Old Tiff, in Mrs. Stowe’s tale of the great dismal swamp, having lost 
his mistress, and burdened with the care of burying her and providing for 
her children, declines Nina Gordon’s summons to take some breakfast, 
witha graphic bit of homely pathos: “ No, thank you, Miss Nina, I’s 
noways hungry. ’Pears like, when a body’s like as I be, swallerin’ down, 
and all de old times risin’ in der throat all de time, dey can’t eat; dey gets 
filled to der eyes with feelin’.’’|| 

In page after page of the Chronicles of Carlingford, the widowed 
mother keeps pressing a despairing son to eat, when shame as well as 
sorrow is casting its shadow on their home. “ Try to take something, if 
it were only a mouthful, for Susan’s sake,” she pleads. He makes a 
dismal attempt as she tells him. Happy, writes this author,§] are the 
houses that have not seen such dreadful pretences of meals where tears 
were the only possible food ! 

Or glance at good old Mr. Bell, in Mrs. Gaskell’s Tale of Two 
Counties,—when Margaret Hale has just lost her father, Ats time- tried, 
trusty friend. “ Margaret lay melee and almost breathless by him. 
He would not leave her, even for the dinner which Dixon had prepared 
for him, and, with sobbing hospitality, would fain have tempted him to eat. 
He had a plateful of something brought up to him. In general, he was 
particular and dainty enough, and knew well each shade of flavour in his 
food, but now the devilled chicken tasted like sawdust. He minced up 
some of the fowl for Margaret, and peppered and salted it well ; but when 





* The Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xiv. t Ibid., ch. xvii. 
Ibid., ch. xxi, 4 Gryll Grange, ch. xxxii. 


Dred, ch. ix. m Chapel, ch, xviii. 
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Dixon, following his directions, tried to feed her, the languid shake of the 
head proved that in such a state as Margaret was in, food would only 
choke, not nourish her.” Next day, though Margaret Hale’s appetite 
remains a mere negation, Mr. Bell’s is allowed to recover itself. “ Mr. 
Bell, whose appetite had returned, and who appreciated Dixon’s en- 
deavours to gratify it, in vain urged Margaret to taste some sweetbreads 
stewed with oysters ; she shook her head with the same quiet obstinacy 
as‘on the previous day; and he was obliged to console himself for her re- 
jection by eating them all himself.”* 

Watch, again, the demeanour of little Catherine Linton, in Ellis Bell’s 
weird romance of real life, when young Heathcliff is confined im the 

. he rest of the young people are gathered round a “ fragrant 
feast,”’ and all set to work with a will. ‘ Mr. Earnshaw carved bountiful 
latefuls, and the mistress made them merry with lively talk. I waited 
hind the chair, and was pained to behold Catherine, with dry eyes and 
an indifferent air, commence cutting up the wing of a goose before her. 
‘An unfeeling child,’ I thought to myself; ‘ how lightly she dismisses her 
old playmate’s troubles. I could not have imagined her to be so selfish.’ 
‘She lifted a mouthful to her lips ; then she set it down again; her cheeks 
flushed, and the tears gushed over them. She slipped her fork to the 
floor, and hastily dived under the cloth to conceal her emotion.” And as 
with Cathy, so with Heathcliff. ‘The prisoner had never broken his 
fast since yesterday's dinner. . . I set him a stool by the fire, and offered 
him a quantity of good things ; but he was sick, and could eat. little, and 
my attempts'to entertam him were thrown away.” 

Or let Mr. Wilkie Collins indicate the effect of bad news, by showing 
us hearty, jovial Mr. Vanstone at the breakfast-table with his family, in 

inful silence, for the first time in their lives. His “hearty morning appe- 
tite, like his hearty morning spirits, was gone. He absently broke off some 
morsels of dry toast from the rack near him,”’t &e. So again with Mag- 
dalen at dinner-time, on another occasion, and from another cause. “On 
all ordinary occasions Magdalen’s appetite would have terrified those 
feeble sentimentalists, who affect to ignore the all-important influence 
which female feeding exerts in the production of female beauty. On this 
oecasion, she refused one dish after another,”§ &c. 

It is a grim touch of realism in Mr. Diekens to picture the meal-times 
of the servants at Mr. Dombey’s when there is death im the house. A 
hushed house: servants gliding up and down stairs rustle but make no 
sound of footsteps: they talk constantly together, making much of their 
meat and drink, and enjoying themselves after a grim unholy fashion. 
Cook “ promises.a little fry for supper, and struggles about equally against 
her feelings and the onions.”|| A converse result is on record in the same 
story, on the occasion (conventionally joyous) of Walter’s hurriedly got- 
vr marriage with Florence: “ When they all arrive again at the little 

idshipman, and sit downto breakfast, nobody can toueh a morsel. Cap- 
tain Cuttle makes a feimt of being voracious about toast, but gives it up 
as a swindle.” 


* North and South, vol. ii. ch. xvii. 

t+ Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronte, ch. vii. 

~ No Name, I. 21. § Ibid., 69. 

i Dombey and Son, ch. xviii. € Ibid., ch. lvii. 
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When Mr. Tupman avows himself a blighted being, and alarms his 

friends by disappearing from their midst, he is eventually found* at a 
i inn, seated at a table well covered with a roast fowl, bacon, ale, 

“and et cxteras,”’—-altogether looking, notwithstanding the mournful air 
with which he lays down his knife and fork, and rises to meet his old 
allies, as unlike a heartbroken man as possible. 

So with Mark Tapley, after defining himself as a Verb—the one article 
of grammar he ever learnt. “* A Werb is a word as signifies to be, to do, 
or to suffer ; and if there’s a Werb alive, I’mit. For I’m always a bein’, 
sometimes a doin’, and continually a sufferin’.’ . .. Mr. Tapley took 
this occasion of looking about him with a grin, and subsequently attack- 
ing the breakfast, with an appetite not at all expressive of blighted hopes, 
or insurmountable despondency.”t 

When Lieutenant Merman, in Hook’s novel, receives news of his 
mistress having eloped, he soon reconciles himself to misfortune, and con- 
sents to dine in the house she has just abandoned. The young lady’s 
guardian desires a servant to say she “begs you will eat your dinner, 
sir.” ‘I'll endeavour,” says Merman ;} and bids Susan tell ‘the butler 
that he’s ready. 

Miss Mulock’s Ninian Graeme visits at asponging-house Hope Ansted’s 
father, an arrested insolvent, as soon as taken. ‘* There Ninian found ‘the 
arrested insolvent eating a hearty and expensive breakfast out of a service 
of wretched delf. It must be a very great degree of affliction that could 
blunt Mr. Ansted’s appetite, and a still greater need that could stand in 
the way of his indulging it.”§ 

So with Undy Scott in the earliest of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Civil 
Service series of fictions. Jauntily the embarrassed scapegrace and 
swindler walks to his dinner at his club. It was part of his philosophy, 
we read, that nothing should interfere with his animal comforts. ‘“ He 
was at the present moment over head and ears in debt ; he was playing 
a game which, in all human probability, would end in his ruin; the 
ground was sinking beneath his feet on every side ; and yet he thoroughly 
enjoyed his dinner.”’|| 

There is a “hoary penitent” in John Galt’s best work, whom we ‘see 
in an agony of grief at the loss of a son he has ill treated. Another 
son remains—that Watty, the natural, whom Delta (Moir) pronounced 
“inimitable,” and whom Professor Wilson reckoned worthy of comparison 
with David Gellatly himself ; and very natural, ‘for a natural, at any rate, 
is Watty’s comment on the old man’s abstinence from food. “Dinner 
was placed on the table at the usual hour; but he did not join Walter, 
‘I won’er, father,’ said the natural, ‘that ye’reno for ony dinner the day ; 
for ye ken if a’ the folk in the warld were to die but only ae man, it 
would behove that man to hae his dinner.’ ’’ 

Sir Walter Scott endows with a like insoucianee the light-hearted 
conspirator, Mareschal, whose fancy it was to emulate, “sae dauntonly, 
sae wantonly, sae rantingly,”’ him who 





* Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, ch. xi. 
+ Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xlviii. 

t Gurney Married, ch ix. 

§ The Head of the Family, ch. xxiv. 


|| The Three Clerks, ch. xxxvi. { The Entail, ch. xliii. 
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——played a spring, and danced a round, 
neath the gallows tree. 


In vain Mr. Ratcliffe croaks warning in Mareschal’s ear, and re. 
disaster and death, only too immediate. Mareschal thinks it all likel 
enough; but what then? “I will bid you adieu, Mr. Ratcliffe, sill 
dinner-time, when you shall see that my apprehensions have not spoiled 
my appetite,"* Anon we see the conspirators at dinner; where 
“ Mareschal alone, true to the thoughtlessness of his character, ate and 
drank,” as well as laughed and jested. 

Lord Balmerino, as we find in narratives of the 45 and its penal 
issues, was sitting at dinner with his wife when the warrant for his exe- 
cution arrived ; and on her starting up distractedly and swooning away, 
he “coolly proceeded to recover her * the usual means, and then re. 
marking that it should not make him lose his dinner, sat down again to 
table as if nothing had happened,”{ And his lordship laughed outright 
when the poor lady declared herself unable to eat. 

Readers of Madame de Sévigné’s letters will remember how La Voison, 
the poisoner, under sentence of being burnt alive (1680), got up a supper, 
and had in the keepers, and on the eve of execution grumbled at being 
put off with broth. Prison authorities are sometimes not so nice as 
condemned and morituri prisoners on these occasions. Gilly Williams 
rejoiced the heart of George Selwyn (ever greedy of Newgate Calendar 
intelligence) by telling how, the night before Rice’s execution, he heard 
one runner call to another and order a chicken boiled for Rice’s supper ; 
“but,” adds the fellow, “ you need not be curious about the sauce, for he 
is to be hanged to-morrow.” The very reason, possibly, why Rice would 
be curious about it. 

Mr. Sala remarks§ that old Lord Lovat’s appetite, as a state prisoner, 
and notwithstanding his illness and his fourscore years, for minced veal 
and cognac, reminds one of Mr. James Blomfield Rush’s solicitude, when 
confined in Norwich Gaol, for roast pig “and plenty of plum sauce.” 
Let no prison cook or runner presume to suppose him not curious about 
the sauce. 

Biographical histories, such as Lamartine’s, of the French Revolution, 
teem with opportunities for illustrating phases of appetite in the con- 
demned cell. How Charlotte Corday gave smiling orders for her last 
breakfast, and invited the concierge and his wife to (as the police re- 
porters have it) ‘“ partake ;”|| how the condemned Girondins celebrated 
their last supper, and “ate and drank with appetite, but sobriety; 
how the Duke of Orleans, Egalité, summoned to the scaffold, “sat down 
to breakfast, and ate and drank with appetite ;”"** and how Biron desired 
to taste, up to the last moment, the sensualities of the table, and on the 
arrival of the executioner’s men, deprecated undue haste with a polite 
“ Permit me to finish my oysters ;”tt these are sparse but sufficing samples. 





* The Black Dwarf, ch. xii. + Ibid., ch. xiii. 
History of the Rebellion of 1745-46, by Robert Chambers, ch. xxix. 
Life of Hogarth, ch. ix. 
Lamartine, Histoire des Girondins, 1. xliv. § 32. 
¥ Ibid., 1. xvii. § 21. ** Tbid., 1. xlviii. § 5. 
Tt Ibid., 1. lii. § 13. 
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Sir Archibald Alison is similarly mindful of such traits; recording, for 
instance, that Marshal Ney, within a few hours of being shot as a traitor 
in the gardens of the Luxembourg, “ supped calmly, with his usual appe- 
tite.”* 

But further examples in fiction await us. in plenty—more by scores 
and centuries than space can accommodate or patience endure. With a 
random selection—if that is not too Irish—from such redundant stores, 
let this omnium gatherum draw to a close, lest it find mo end, in wan- 
dering mazes lost. 

Kathie Brande’s grandmother very summarily snubs her tea-table com- 

ion, Miss Bootle, when the latter dilates on a misfortune that has just 

fallen a neighbouring family: “Stuff, Bootle! don’t cant to me! I 
know the world . . . Mrs. Froude may be sitting in sackcloth and ashes, 
and Sybil may be tearing her red hair at this minute, for anything you 
care: at all events, their distresses have not taken away your appetite. 
How many times have you helped yourself to marmalade ?’’¢ 

Rebecca Sharp, having taken the tenderest tearful leave of Amelia 
Sedley, using her handkerchief plentifully, and hanging on her friend’s 
neck as if they were parting for ever,—“came back to the breakfast- ‘ 
table, and ate some prawns with a good deal of appetite, considering her 
emotion.”{ Mr. Thackeray was not the writer to leave unobserved, 
either with his keen eye, or with his sharp-pointed pen, any such trait of 
character and habits. Witness again his Miss Bunion, authoress of so 
many heartbroken lyrics, “ Heart-strings,”” “The Deadly Nightshade,” 
“ Passion Flowers,” &c.— of whom his record is, ** For a woman all soul, 
she certainly eats as much as any woman I ever saw.” What though 
the sufferings she has had to endure are, she says, beyond compare ; and 
what though the poems she writes breathe a withering passion, a smoulder- 
ing despair, au agony of spirits that would melt the soul of a drayman, 
were he to read them. “ It is a comfort to know that she eats a mutton 
chop for breakfast every morning of her blighted existence.”§ When 
Mr. Titmarsh meets this lady at Mrs. Perkins’s ball, she accepts from his 
hands at supper-time “ such a quantity of goose liver and truffles,” that, 
besides four bumpers of champagne, he don’t wouder at her taking a 
glass of cherry-brandy afterwards. 

Somehow it seems to have been most frequently womankind to whom 
Mr. ‘Thackeray imputes this facile predominance of good appetite over 
bad spirits. Look, again, at lovesick Mr. Batchelor at luncheon with 
Miss Prior, in what we may call his Story of Elizabeth. ‘ Lunch came, 
I couldn’t eat a bit: I should have choked. Bessy ate plenty, and drank 
a glass of beer.’ || 

And yet, on re-consideration, the rougher sex is often enough subjected 
to corresponding sallies of the same author's satire in this regard. Not 
to speak of the friend in Germany whom he saw eat five larks for break- 
fast, when going to fight a duel (and thought he had seldom witnessed 
greater courage), or of Berry at school, = just before “ going in’’ for 
the great fight between Berry and Biggs, ate moderately of the boiled 





* Alison, History of Europe, ch. xev. § 31. 
i Kathie Brande, by Holme Lee, ch. ix. t Vanity Fair, ch xxv. 
Mrs. Perkins’s Ball. || Lovel the Widower, ch, iv. 
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beef,*—there is Captain Howard Walker in gaol, weighed down by 
woe, and praying his wife to “put more pepper and eggs, my dear, in 
the next veal pie you make me;""t and Barry Lyndon eating no end of 
the speckled hen’s eggst for breakfast, the morning he leaves home and 
parts froma heart-sore mother. On the other hand, not to be ignored is 

onest Gus, unable to swallow breakfast when parting from Samuel Tit. 
marsh: “As for Gus, the poor fellow cried and blubbered so that he 
could not eat a morsel of the muffins and grilled ham with which I treated 
him for breakfast in the Bolt-in-Tun coffee-house.”§ 

The strong-minded Lucretia Dragonmouth, spinster, of a brother- 
satirist, shocked at. hearing. of her niece’s engagement, writes to tell her 
af the shock, and gives this-irrefragable proof: “ Although I had grouse 
for dinner—and you know how I love it!—I never ate so little, . . 
and at breakfast, instead of buttered toast, absolutely gave chicken to the 

gy 

That J a truthful touch, at once tender and true, in one of Madame de 
Sévigné’s letters to her daughter, where she assures her she don’t mean to 
forswear all food, and lose all appetite, separated from her darling though 
she be. “Ne craignez point, au reste, que je sols assez sotte pour me 
laisser mourir de faim : on mange son avoine tristement, mais enfin on la 
mange.’ 

It was the complacent boast of the Comte-Pacha de Bonneval, that, 
thanks to his happy temperament, never, amid all the persecutions that 
had befallen him, had he lost either his good humour or his excellent 
appetite. His philosophy was nil admirart; so that he would not have 
“wondered,” with Byron, whether a certain wholesale slave-merchant 
could eat a good dinner after effecting a large sale of his fellow-creatures : 


And then the merchant, giving change, and signing 
Receipts in full, began to think of dining. 


I wonder if his appetite was good ? 
Or, if it were, if also his digestion ? 





* “ Boiled child, we used to call it at our school, in our elegant, jocular way.” 
“Tt was... boiled beef day at Slaughter House. .. We all looked to see 
whether he [Berry] would eat a good dinner, just as one would examine a man 
who was going to be hanged.”—Men’s Wives, ch. i. 

The Ravenswing, ch. vi. ps Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, ch. ii. 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh, ch. viii. 
Punch’s Complete Letter-Writer, Letter xv. 
Mdme. de Sévigné 4 Mdme. de Grignan, 18th Oct., 1688. 
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IRVING AT SUNNYSIDE. 


Untess there are many who, like ourselves, are as much the admirers 
of Irving personally as of his writings, we might have chosen, perha 
from the publications of the day, a more acceptable subject than the 
fourth volume of his nephew and biographer’s work—which, this time, is 
to be really the last.* In referring to it, we have other motives than 
tracing its writer to the completion of his pleasant task. The attraction 
is in Irving himself. With “all that should accompany old age ;” with 
ambition gratified ; with wealth that—like his fame—had never been un- 
worthily obtained ; with “ honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;”” we 
cannot imagine anything more beautiful than the years hé passed at the 
home that he had so long and so anxiously looked forward to enjoy. 

We have first, however, to advert to the manner in which his “ Life and 
Letters” came before the world through the hands of their London pub- 
lisher. It will be remembered that between the first two volumes and the 
third there was a considerable interval. The latter was repeatedly an- 
nounced, and announced as the “ concluding volume.” In the mean time 
it was anticipated, if we remember rightly, by Mr. Behn’s reprint ; and 
when Mr. Bentley at last sent it forth, there were appended two chapters, 
upon which we made some remarks at the time of their appearance.t We 
have now the biographer’s own account of them.[ The Journal of Mrs. 
Flora Dawson had “ strangely enough (he says) made its appearance in 
the English edition of the third volume;” and (after some remarks upon 
Irving’s account of his early attachment to Miss Hoffman) he thus 

s on: 

“In the first volume of my work I had already introduced some 
affecting passages from this memorial, bearing upon the history of his 
early attachment, and had supposed that I had given all that would be of 
interest to the general reader; but as the London publisher of the bio- 
graphy, to whom the advanced sheets were sent, has introduced two 
chapters, making seventy-nine additional pages, at the end of the third 
volume, without my knowledge, giving some further particulars of the’ 
author’s life at Dresden, I feel it necessary again to recur to thesubject. 
This new matter to which the publisher has resorted, consists mainly of the 
journals of Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. Dawson, the Emily and Flora of those 
"Me While there is much that is of interest in their record of those 
‘pleasant days,’ as Mr. Irving calls them in a letter which is to follow— 
the last he ever wrote to the family—there are some things in the journal 
of Mrs. Dawson a little calculated, though no doubt unintentionally, to 
mislead, or rather to be misunderstood. A notice of the English edition 
of my work, which met my eye in the London ‘ Quarterly’ before I had 
been able to see the English copy, or had any intimation of the nature of 


* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, Pierre M. 
Irving. In Four Volumes. Vol. JV. London: Richard Bentley, 1864. An 


“Index” is to follow, “ price One Shilling.” Mr. Bohn had already published both 
Volume and index. 





T N. M. M., vol. cxxix. p. 61. (Sept. 1863.) 
I Vol. iv. ch. xiii. 
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the additions made to it, mentioned, to my surprise, that Mr. Irving had 

ired to the hand of Miss Emily Foster at Dresden, and met with a 
‘friendly but decided rejection of his addresses.’ On receiving the Eng- 
lish copy I find. that Mrs. Dawson makes no positive assertion of the 
kind ;* but while she claims for her sister, from Mr. Irving, a degree of 
devotion amounting to ‘a hopeless and consuming attachment’ [ words, 
we should have thought, sufficiently unmistakable], she goes on to say: 
‘It was fortunate, perhaps, that this affection was returned by the warmest 
friendship only—(the italics—says the biographer—are her own )—since 
it was destined that the accomplishment of his wishest was impossible, 
for many obstacles which lay in his way.’ While 1 am not disposed (he 

) to question for a moment the warmth or sincerity of his admira- 
tion for the lady, that he ever thought of matrimony at this time is utterly 
disproved by a passage of the very manuscript to which the sister refers 
as Abrenel. to her mother, and of which she errs in supposing that I had 
in possession only the first and last sheets.” After quoting from the MS, 
itself, he concludes: ‘‘ The reader will perceive from this passage, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Foster at Dresden, after months of intimate friendship, 
what colour there is for the assertion that Mr. Irving ever made advances 
for the hand of Miss Emily Foster, however great or undisguised may 
have been his admiration for her.” 

In our former notice we ventured, as delicately as possible, to censure 
the lady’s public announcement of a rejected lover. We are told by the 
biographer that there could have been mo lover in the case; and, leaving 
this point to be arranged by those whom it immediately concerns, we return 
to the more agreeable subject of Irving himself. 

A rich reward for all he had done was now awaiting him. 

Since he had come to reside amongst them, and to be personally one of 
themselves, his countrymen had felt an increasing interest in his writings; 
and it was foreseen by his sagacious nephew, as well as by the American 
publishers, that a complete and revised edition of his works would be a 
great success. So anxious was his nephew that he should undertake it at 
once, that he ventured to rebuke him for dallying in the mean time with 
his *“* Moorish Chronicles;” and it is curious to see how well he bears the 
censure, and with what feelings of authorship he defends himself. ‘ Don’t 
snub me,’ he writes to him, ‘about my late literary freak. I am not 
letting my pen be diverted in a new direction. I am, by a little agreeable 
exertion, turning to account a mass of matter that has been lying like 
Jumber in my trunks for years. About four or five weeks since, I was 
tired, one day, of muddling over my printed works, and yet wanted occu- 

tion. I don’t know how the idea of one of these chronicles came into 
my head.t I took it up, was amused with it, and found I had hit the 
right vein in my management of it. I went to work and rewrote it, and 
80 got in the spirit of the thing that I went to work con amore at two or 
three fragmentary chronicles, filling up the chasms, rewriting parts’—and 
‘I may add others to the series; but if I do not, these, with additions, 
illustrations, &c., will make a couple of volumes ; and I feel confident that 


* How then are we to understand the heading “ Irvine's Seconp ATTACH- 
MENT,” and all that follows it in vol. iii. pp. 364-366? 
Here the italics are ours. 


It was the Chronicle of Count Fernan Gonzalez. 
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I can make the work a taking one—giving a picture of Spain at the 
various periods of the Moorish domination, and giving illustrations of the 
are of noted events, from what I myself have seen in my rambles about 
in.’ ‘You see all this has cost me but a very few weeks of amusing 
occupation, and has put me quite in heart again, as well as in litera 
vein. The poring over my published works was rather muddling me.’ 
‘I think, therefore, you will agree with me that my time for the last five 
weeks has been well employed. I have secured the frame and part of the 
finish of an entire new work, and can now put it by to be dressed off at 
leisure.’ But he adds, in a later letter, ‘ Another time I'll ride my hobby 
ivately, without saying a word about it to anybody. I have generally 
found that the best way. I am too easily dismounted, if any one jostles 
against me.” © 

His strenuous and indefatigable friend was, on the other hand, so intent 
upon the success of the project he had himself devised, that he seemed 
to think enjoyment or repose unnecessary. He was afraid that ‘the 
reading world might not be content with those literary ‘ skimmings’ while 
waiting with impatience the appearance of a uniform edition of the works 
now out of print.” “Make all despatch (he urged) with the preparation 
of your uniform edition, and then to work to complete your ‘ Life of 
Washington,’ and take your ease for ever after.” Putnam was to be the 
fortunate publisher, taking all responsibilities, and paying the author 
twelve and a half per cent. on the retail price of the copies sold. The 
result was beyond their most sanguine expectations. Volume after volume 
was welcomed with renewed interest. Six thousand copies of the “ Sketch 
Book”’ were sold in less than four months; and in the “ Literary Sta- 
tistics” which form an appendix to the biographer’s closing volume, and 
which contain particulars of the whole of the sums realised by Irving from 
his works, the amount received from the revised edition forms the largest 
item. 

Even in an age when successful authorship has been so abundantly re- 
munerated, few have been so fortunate as Irving. From his English copy- 
rights he had derived upwards of twelve thousand pounds, and in the 
United States more than a hundred and fifty thousand dollars. After his 
death (up to Sept. 30, 1863), the continued demand yielded upwards of 
thirty-four thousand dollars more; making a total, from England and 
America, equal to 239,620 dollars. This was all very pleasant, though 
it was not the influencing motive to what he had achieved. 

Amongst the other works, either written or completed during the 
period we refer to, were “ Mahomet and his Successors,” * The Infe of 
Goldsmith,” and “‘ Wolfert’s Roost.” Of these, the “ Goldsmith” was 
the most popular. He had already written sketches of his life for editions 
or selections of his works published in Paris and New York. He recurred 
to it after the works of Prior and of Forster had appeared, and the best 
authorities amongst his countrymen pronounced it to be ‘‘ one of the most 
fascinating pieces of Mogitih in the English language.” In a few 
weeks the first edition of two thousand five hundred copies was sold, and 
another of two thousand commenced. A quotation from Dante, which 
closed the preface to the “ Life of Goldsmith,” induced an unfriendly critic 
to charge Irving as “a self-acknowledged imitator of that author.” 
July—vou. CXXXI. NO. DXXIII. x 
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The words were : 


Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e’] mio autore ; 
Tu se’ solo colin da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’a fatto onore.* 


When his nephew mentioned this to him, “ He smiled (we are told); 
said he only meant to express his affectionate admiration of Goldsmith, but 
it would never do for an author to acknowledge anything. Was never 
conscious of an attempt to write after any model. No man of genius ever 
did. From his earliest attempts everything fell naturally from him. His 
style, he believed, was as much his own as though Goldsmith had never 
written—as much his own as his voice.” Few, we should think, would 
doubt it. Where the subject or mood of thought was similar—as in “ Sal- 
magundi,”’ “ Knickerbocker,” or “ Bracebridge Hall”—we were occa- 
sionally reminded of “ The Citizen of the World,” or “ Tale of a Tub,” 
or “ Spectator;” but Irving, though he might take a colour from what he 
admired, had soon formed a style for which he was indebted only to his 
own fine taste and feeling. Of this the “ Life of Columbus” is sufficient 
evidence. 

Much of his remaining years was given to the “ Life of Washington” 
—we had almost said sacrificed, for the labour seems often to have been 
too great for his impaired strength, and it was continued to the last, the 
fifth volume (which he was unable to correct for the press) having been 
published only seven months before he died. 

If we were to extend our notices from himself to his works, the “ Life 
of Washington” alone would require a separate, and not very brief article. 
It was no new project. Constable, of Edinburgh, had suggested it to 
him in 1825, and in a letter to his brother Peter, written in 1829, soon 
after some overtures from Dr. Lardner for a History of the United States 
—to which he was at first disposed to listen—he says: “I have aban- 
doned the idea of the History—but have determined immediately to 
undertake a work in lieu of it, which will be more universally popular ; 
and which, if tolerably executed, must be a valuable and lasting property 
—I mean, a Life of Washington. I shall take my own time to execute 
it, and will spare no pains. It must be my great and crowning labour.” 
But it was laid aside for more enduring works. We mentioned in a 
former paper the circumstances under which it had been resumed. He 
had made some progress in his task when it was interrupted by his ap- 
pointment as minister to Spain, and it was destined to be the occupation 
of his latest years. If to be employed had not been essential to his hap- 
piness, the labour would have been insupportable. He sometimes felt it 
so. “Too much occupation,” he says—and he was then nearly seven 
or from the end—*“ too much occupation has produced symptoms of 
ate which oblige me to suspend literary occupation, and may exile me for 
atime from my study. In sober sadness, I believe it is high time I 
should throw by the pen altogether; but writing has become a kind of 
habitude with me, and unless I have some task on hand to occupy a great 





* Thou art my master, and my teacher thou; 
It was from thee, and thee alone, I took 
That noble style for which men honour me.— Vol. iv. p. 45. 
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0 of my time, I am at a loss what todo. After being accustomed to 
iterary research, mere desultory reading ceases to be an occupation. 
There is as much difference between them in point of interest as between 
taking an airing on horseback and galloping after the hounds. It is 

tty hard for an old huntsman to give up the chase.” This was in 
1853. In 1859, after he had been suffering from “a nervous disposition 
brought on by overworking himself in endeavouring to bring his literary 
task to a conclusion, thank Heaven (he writes), my fifth volume is 
launched, and henceforth I give up all further tasking of the pen.” It 
was the last year of his life. 

Notwithstanding the labour and research bestowed upon it, the work 
was not one of his most successful efforts. It was noticed in a kindly and 
appreciative tone by Bancroft and other writers, his friends and admirers, 
but we may doubt if it occupied a satisfactory place in the ledger of Mr. 
Putnam. In this country it excited little attention. We do not re- 
member that it was reviewed either by the Edinburgh or Quarterly, and 
though Murray had aunounced it in 1852, he refused to be its publisher, 
placing the advanced sheets, which had been sent to him, in the hands of 

r. Bohn, who promised to pay 50l. for the privilege of receiving them, 
and gave hope of “something more if he could keep the field to him- 
self.”"* This keeping the field to themselves was a difficulty that both 
Murray and Bentley had already experienced. They had endeavoured 
to defend their copyrights by expensive lawsuits, and Murray (the 
worthy successor of the immortal John) had been content to give up 
the contest after his own share of the costs had “ run up to 850/.” 

In his domestic life at Sunnyside, Irving realised to its full extent the 
happiness he had so long anticipated. He was surrounded by nieces who 
were attached to him with affectionate regard ; and in his present bio- 
grapher he had a devoted friend and an always intelligent adviser. It 
was a life of enjoyment but not of idleness. Besides being occupied 
with his writings, he was one of the executors of “the vast estate’’ of 
Mr. Astor, and a trustee of the Astor Library. ‘‘ Altogether,’’ he writes 
in 1849, “‘ IT have had more toil of head, and fagging of the pen, for the 
last eighteen months, than in any other period of my life, and have been 
once or twice fearful my health might become deranged, but it has held 
out marvellously.” His connexion with Mr. Astor’s affairs was not an 
unrequited labour.t The same liberal spirit that had guided the great 
citizen while living made him mindful of those by whom his Pha sscor 
intentions were to be carried out. Of Irving’s usual life we have fre- 
quent sketches in his letters. ‘Ian give you but little (he writes) 
of New York news. Indeed, I have not been much there since you 
were last here. I draw more and more into the little world of my 
country home, as the silver cord which binds me to life is gradually 
loosening; and, indeed, I am so surrounded here by kind and affectionate 
hearts, and have such frequent visits from one or other of the family, 


~_ 





sme Mr. Bohn’s five volumes, in his usual cheap form, are the only English 
ition. 

t His share of the commissions receivable by the executors amounted to 
10,592 dollars and 66 cents.—Vol. iv. p. 38. His biographer never says, like the 
French lecturer, nous oublierons les centimes. To the account of 239,620 dollars 
realised from his works, 37 cents are scrupulously added. 
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that I feel no need and but little inclination to look beyond for enjoy. 
ment. Even the Opera does not draw me to town so often as formerly, 
although we have had a very excellent one, and New York is in fact in. 
undated with musical talent. It is now half-past twelve at night, and I 
am sitting here scribbling in my study, long after all the family are abed 
and asleep—a habit I have fallen much into of late. Indeed, I never 
more steadily with my pen than at present.* I have a long task 
in hand, which I am anxious to finish that I may have a little leisure in 
the brief remnant of life that is left to me. However, I have a strong 
ntiment that I shall die in harness; and I am content to do so, 
rovided I have the cheerful exercise of intellect to the last.” Of those 
whom he was so happily surrounded, he says, on returning after a 
short absence: ‘‘ Never did old bachelor come to such a loving home so 
gladdened by blessed womankind. In fact, I doubt whether many married 
men receive such a heartfelt welcome.” He went to his stable and 
poultry-yard, and it seemed as if every creature about him showed its 
pleasure at his return. “ You ask me,” he again writes, in 1854, “how 
I have passed my time this winter. Very much at home—dropping into 
town occasionally to pass a few hours at the Astor Library, but returning 
home in the evening. I have been but once or twice to the Opera, and 
to none of Jullien’s concerts. Still, my time has passed pleasantly in 
constant occupation, though I begin to think I often toil to very little 
purpose, except to keep off ennui and give a zest to relaxation.” Few 
writers have been so fond of work for its own sake. ‘“ My health,’’ he 
tells one of his Dresden friends, in 1856, “ is excellent, though, at times, 
I have tried it hard by literary occupations and excitement. There are 
some propensities that grow upon men with age, and I am a little more 
addicted to the pen than I was in my younger days, and much more, I 
am told, than is prudent fora man of my years. It is alabour, however, 
in which I delight ; and I am never so happy of an evening, as when I 
have passed the whole morning in my study hard at work, and have 
js the evening’s recreation.” And on almost every page we have 
the same records of tranquil enjoyment. 

His love of rambling had died out. He only left home to seek mate- 
rials for his “ Life of Washington,” or to join some pleasant circle at the 
Springs, or to pay short visits to New York, or to some old and valued 
friend. Amongst other marks of respect, his fellow-citizens at New 
York had given the name of Irving House to one of those huge cara- 
vansaries which we are now imitating in England. He sought admission 
there as an unknown guest, and saw that, as a single man, his chance of 
accommodation was as bad as it had been once before. This time he 
took the advice of a friend, and writing his name at length in the guest 
book, in a moment all was changed. “I was ushered,”’ he tells them at 
Sunnyside, “into an apartment on the first floor, furnished with rose- 
wood, yellow damask, pier-glasses, &c. ; a sumptuous bedroom, with a 
bed large enough for an alderman and his wife; a bath-room adjoining 
—in a word, I am accommodated completely en prince. The negro 
waiters call me by name, and vie with each other in waiting on me. 
The chambermaid has been at uncommon pains to put my rooms in first- 





* 1852. 
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rate order, and if she had been pretty I should absolutely have kissed 
her; but as she was not, I shall reward her with sordid coin. Henceforth 
I abjure all modesty with hotel-keepers, and will get as much for my 
name as it will fetch. K ennedy calls it travelling on one’s capital.” 

Like other celebrities, he was subject to less enviable homage in the 
intrusions of impertinent curiosity. On one occasion, an odd-looking 

nage, with a carpet-bag, called, and, pleading the great distance he 
ome to see him, was too send nabiealy admitted. He finished by 
asking for his autograph. Irving, who was in a state of suffering at the 
time, “informed him that he was too distressed’’—from difficulty of 
breathing—‘“ to write it then, but would send it to his address, which 
the stranger gave, and asked Mr. Irving his charge, saying, ‘ It is a prin- 
ciple with me always to pay for such things.’ And ‘It is a principle 
with me,’ replied Mr. Irving, sharply, ‘never to take pay.’” That he 

d with his visitor “disgusted,” we can easily believe. It must have 

n the same person—for even in America there could not have been 
two such men—who wrote to Longfellow for an acrostic on “ My Sweet 
Girl,” adding at the foot of his letter, “ Send bill.” 

We are reminded of a similar ignorance of the position of a man of 
letters in reference to James the novelist. When he was staying, more 
than twenty years ago, at Lyme Regis, a lady, who was residing there 
for the summer, was told that in personal appearance he was a neat, rather 
jaunty figure, and a careful dresser. “Then I saw him,” she said, “ this 
morning in Broad-street, carrying his books about for sale in a green 
bag.” The person she had mistaken for him was a smart little tailor, 
and the green bag contained a homeward-bound suit of clothes. 

Whatever annoyance may have been felt by Irving from such intru- 
sions as we have described,* he had, to the last, great pleasure in receiving 
the visits of his friends. He “did not care to see new faces, or have new 
faces see him ; but of old faces he could not see too much.” Willis was 
of the number ; and, with his usual powers of description, gives an ac- 
count of an interview with him only about a month before he died. Nor 
was every stranger unwelcome. A week later, Mr. Tilton, one of the 
editors of the New York Independent, passed half an hour with him, of 
which the recordt is too full to be copied, and too interesting to be en- 
tirely passed over. Of his personal appearance, he says: ‘* Mr. Irving is 
not so old-looking as one would expect who knew his age. I fancied him 
as in the winter of life; I found him only in its Indian summer. He 
came down stairs, and walked through the hall into the back parlour with 
a firm and lively step that might well have made one doubt whether he 
had truly attained his seventy-seventh year! He was suffering from 
asthma, and was muffled against the damp air with a Scotch shawl, 
wrapped like a great loose scarf around his neck ; but as he took his seat 
in the old mae and, despite his hoarseness and troubled chest, began 
an unexpectedly vivacious couversation, he almost made me forget that I 
was the guest of an old man long past his threescore years and ten.” 
He seems to have been very cordially received ; and their conversation 





— ——_ 





* One of these plagues announced his intended visit in a long letter that was 
read to Irving while suffering severely from shortness of breath. “ Oh!” said he, 
“if he could only give me his long wind, he should be most welcome.” 

t Vol. iv. p. 287-293. 
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ran a good deal upon Irving’s habits asa writer. “ His usual hours,” he 
said, “ for literary work were from morning till noon. But, although he 
had generally found his mind most vigorous in the early part of the day, 
he had always been subject to moods and ecaprices, and could never tell 
when he took up his pen how many hours would pass before he would lay 
it down. But,” he went on to say, “these capricious periods of the heat 
and glow of composition have been the happiest hours of my life. I have 
never found, in anything outside the four walls of my study, any enjoy- 
ment equal to sitting at my writing-desk with a clean page, a new theme, 
and a mind wide awake.” ‘There were intervals, as we have seen, when 
he could not write at all; and then the mood would suddenly return. He 
mentioned the incident reeorded by Moore, when he suddenly resumed 
his work, and continued in “the mood, almost without interruption, for 
six weeks.” “ I asked,” says his guest, “ which of his books was the re- 
sult of this frenzy.” He replied, “ Bfacebridge Hall.” “None of your 
works,” I remarked, “ are more charming than the Biography of Gold- 
smith.” ‘ Yet that was written even more rapidly than the other.” He 
then added, “‘ When I have been engaged on a continuous work, I have 
often been obliged to rise in the middle of the night, light my lamp, and 
write an hour or two to relieve my mind; and now that I write no more, 
I am sometimes compelled to get up in the same way to read.” What 
he wrote unwillingly, or with effort, he generally threw away as worth- 
less. 

When dreading sleepless nights, “ and anxious that all should sit up 
very late, to shorten them as much as possible, he was never,” says his 
nephew, “ more delightful in conversation than during those long even- 
ings. The excitement of his mind seemed to increase his powers, just as 
persons in a fever are often more brilliant than at any other time. All 
the interesting scenes of his life seemed to pass before him—a thousand 
anecdotes of persons and things of which you had never heard, related in 
the most graphic manner, and at times with all his old fun and humour.” 

A few only of these anecdotes have been preserved. 

Of Sir Walter Scott he always spoke with the same fervent admiration 
that he had felt from the moment when they first met. ‘Oh! he was 
a master-spirit—as glorious in his conversation as in his writings. Jeffrey 
was delightful, and had e/oguent runs in conversation; but there was a 
consciousness of talent with it. Scott had nothing of that. He spoke 
from the fulness of his mind, pouring out an incessant flow of anecdote, 
story, &c., with dashes of humour, and then never monopolising, but 
always ready to listen to and appreciate what came from others. I never 
felt such a consciousness of happiness as when under his roof. I awoke 
in the morning, and said to myself, ‘ Now I know I’m to be happy—I 
know I have an unfailing treat before me.’ We would go out in the 
morning. Scott, with his brown pantaloons, greenish frock-coat, white 
hat, and cane, . . stumping along. Would hear him ahead, in his gruff 
tones, mumbling something to himself, like the grumbling of an organ, 
and it would be a snatch of minstrelsy.—You see Scott’s delightful 
humour, whether grave or gay, playing through all his works, and re- 
vealing the man !” 

Many of his reminiscences were theatrical. He was passionately fond 
of music ; it was “the great sweetener of existence ;” and the opera and 
theatre were amongst his latest delights. He went to see the son of a 
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favourite actor in “Goldfinch” when himself in his seventy-sixth year. 
At an earlier period, after his return to Sunnyside, New York (as he has 
told us) was visited by some of the greatest musical talent of the age. 
Jenny Lind he saw there for the first time. “ You wish to side," he 
says, writing to a female friend, “what I think of the ‘ priestess of 
nature.’ 1 have seen and heard her but once, but have at once enrolled 
myself among her admirers. I cannot say, however, how much of my 
admiration goes to her singing, how much to herself. Asa singer, she 
appears to me of the very first order; as a specimen of womankind, a 
little more.” In 1852, he was at a breakfast-party with Sontag, whom 
he “admired, but did not talk with her.” With Alboni, he says, “ I 
was much pleased. She appears to be of a frank, happy, joyous nature, 
and I think it is her rich, mellow, genial temperament which pours itself 
forth in her voice like liquid amber.”’ Grisi and Mario came later. 

To public events he rarely adverts. It was from his niece at Paris that 
he first heard of Louis Napoleon’s assumption of the empire.* “ It is 
one of the most complete things of the kind,” he writes to her, “ I have 
ever heard or read of, and quite Napoleonic. His uncle could not have 
done the thing better in his most vigorous day. Who would have 
thought, ‘when his gracious majesty took his disjewne with us at 
Tillietudlem,’ he had so much in him ? You are in a fair way of be- 
coming experienced in warfare, and seasoned to alarms by your residence 
in a capital where every political change is a military convulsion. At 
present you are likely to have a great deal of the pomp and parade of 
arms, without any more of the ragamuffin warfare of the barricades; for 
no doubt Louis Napoleon will keep up such a military force in the capital 
as to render insurrection hopeless. I should not be surprised if there 
were a long spell of tranquillity in Paris under his absolute sway. Had 
his coup d'état been imperfectly effected, or his election been but mode- 
rately successful, France might have been thrown into a terrible turmoil; 
but now he will hold her down with a strong hand, until she has kicked 
out the last spasm and convulsion of French liberty, and is quiet. You 
will then most probably have all the splendours of the imperial court, 
with the spectacles and public improvements by which Napoleon used to 
dazzle the capital, and keep the Parisians in good humour.” 

When we recollect that this was written more than twelve years since, 
it shows a sagacious appreciation both of the man, and of the people who 
were to be governed. 

In another letter, he exclaims, “ Louis Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, 
Emperor and Empress of France! one of whom I have had a guest at my 
cottage on the Hudson ; the other whom, when a child, I have had on 
my knee at Granada.’ He had knowa her grandfather, the American 
Consul at Malaga, and her father, a gallant officer, the Count Téba, 
afterwards Marquis Montijo; and he had, later, seen herself as “‘ one of 
the reigning belles of Madrid.” 

These personal recollections gave him additional interest in the his- 
torical romance that is still in progress. 

They have made us, however, forget the players, and turned us back 
in the course of time. Of Cooke, and the Kembles, and Mrs. Siddons, 
Irving seemed never tired of speaking. Cooke was his special favourite. 





* His letter in reply must be misdated. 
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“TT asked him,” says his biographer, “ which he preferred—John Kemble 
or Cooke?” “ Kemble had, perhaps, more the sympathy of his audience, 
because he played nobler oedien idinnie the villains; but in his 
range, which was limited, he was the greatest actor.” This was not suf- 
ficient praise. His acting in “Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant” was distinct 
aud incomparable perfection. 

On Cooke's arrival at New York (where Irving was invited to meet 
him at Howard Payne’s), he had some silver cups with him, “ possibly 
presents,” which the custom-house had seized. It was one of the actor's 
fanciful prejudices that the Americans were descended from convicts. He 
was much angered by this seizure of his cups, and much excited; “ and 
would break forth, every now and then, with ‘Why did they keep my 
cups?’ ‘They knew’—and this was said with significant emphasis— 
‘ They knew they would melt!’ ” . 

But Irving’s best anecdote of Cooke was the one copied by the 
Quarterly Review from the biographer’s first volume.* We ourselves 
witnessed a counterpart of the scene it described. It was during one of 
his engagements at Liverpool. On his very arrival he was seen by chance 
lying at the bottom of the boat which had brought him across the Mersey, 
in the condition described by policemen as “drunk and incapable ;” and 
being placed in a hackney-coach, he was despatched to the manager’s. 
The next week he went triumphantly through some of his principal cha- 
racters. He was now appearing as Richard the Third; but the monarch’s 
steps were unsteady, and his utterances often unintelligible. After a few 
murmurs of displeasure and regret, the hisses came down with the rush 
of a typhoon, and Cooke met them with angry and defiant gesticulations 
and attempts to address the audience. The storm increased: the manager, 
fearing bad consequences to his property, ordered the green curtain to be 
let down ; but Cooke, unsteady as he was, stepped before it as it fell, and 
was now brought nearer to the enemy. Brandishing his sword, he 
staggered from side to side, looking fiercely and contemptuously at the 
house, and evidently desirous to address it. When permitted to do so, 
he dwelt upon his unappreciated merits, and told his audience that, if 
allowed to finish the part, “he would never disgrace himself by appear- 
ing before them again.” The uproar then became fearful; ladies left 
their boxes ; and Cooke went to and fro, waving his sword above his head, 
till “ two lusty fellows” were sent upon the stage and bore him away by 
main force. In a day or two it was announced that he would appear the 
following week as Sir Archy McSarcasm, in the farce of “ Love a la 
Mode.” The theatre was crowded : the play, whatever it may have been, 
was listened to as impatiently as “Jane Shore” before a Christmas 
pantomime. Sir Archy at last came on, and loud and mingled were the 
sounds that greeted him, but with vastly too much of the hostile element 
to admit of his proceeding. But he was firm; and, advancing to the foot- 
lights (looking humble and very penitent), he laid his hand upon his heart, 
and when at last allowed to speak, he assured his hearers that the mean- 
ing of the words which had offended them was the very reverse of what 
he had intended to say. “ Upon his honour”—and here he again laid his 
hand upon his heart—“ if he had been permitted to have finished the 
sentence, he should have said that he would never disgrace himself by ap- 
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ing before them — tn the same condition.” This was certainly 


ingenious ; and many ~ re every one present might have believed 
as much of it as he pl ; but the whole thing was so admirably acted 
as to bring down thunders of hearty applause ; and then came such a 
finished performance of Sir Archy as those who witnessed it will probably 
never see again. 

Amongst Irving’s evening talk we find a good-humoured allusion to 
his own old habit of dozing after dinner. They were calling to his re- 
membrance a lady he had met at Birmingham. ‘“ Don’t you recollect,” 
it was said, “ Mrs. ? that lady who used to go to sleep in the even- 
ing?” “ Ah!” he replied, “I am afraid I always got the start of her.” 
His biographer says that this propensity has been much exaggerated. “ A 
short nap after dinner was almost indispensable to prevent a struggle with 
sleep in the evening.—He in reality slept less than persons ordinarily 
do.” He had always given part of his nights to reading, and sometimes 
even writing, in bed; and these habits told against him in his failing years. 

We have only a single instance of his speaking with severity of any 
one. An English writer, for whom and his camaraderie he had certainly 
no kindly feeling, had been an inmate in the house where Irving lodged 
when he was preparing his Sketch-Book. He had left it in debt to the 
landlady, partly for wine consumed at their orgies by himself and his 
friends. She had applied (she said) at the house of one of them for pay- 
ment. ‘“ He was absent, but she saw his wife, who told her that she had 
not the money, and that her husband was a man of genius, and could not 
attend to such matters.” ‘Send a bailiff after the man of genius,” said 
Irving ; “1 know of no genius that lifts a man above his honest engage- 
ments.” 

From whatever point of view we regard it, there is beauty in the moral 
aspect of his life; but its close appears to have been overshadowed with 
more of physical suffering than we had previously supposed. Writing 
to his niece at Paris on the attainment of his seventieth birthday, 
he speaks with gratitude of the health, and activity of mind and body, 
and capacity for enjoyment, which he still possessed ; but it was soon after 
this that he began to fail. He had attacks of fever, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and nervous restlessness. There is also no doubt that the worry and 
labour of his last work were injurious. He often alludes to this himself, 
and brings it painfully before us; and he remembered it in conversation 
with one of his latest visitors.* ‘The whole work,” he said, “ had en- 
grossed his mind to such a degree that, before he was aware, he had 
written himself into feebleness of health ; that he feared in the midst of 
his labour that it would break him down before he could end it; that 
when, at last, the final pages were written, he gave the manuscript to his 
nephew to be conducted through the press, and threw himself back upon 
his red-cushioned lounge with an indescribable feeling of relief.”’ 

He had also suffered severely from an accident. His favourite exercise 
was what his friend Willis—in a phrase that will seem odd to our friends 
of the Cotswold Hunt—calls horseback riding. Irving’s horseman- 
ship does not seem to have been bad, but he had a pet nag called 
“Gentleman Dick ;” and Gentleman Dick had some rather objectionable 
habits. He would take the bit between his teeth, and set off at a pace 








* V. ante, p. 303. 
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that it was not very easy to check. On one occasion, after a run down 
hill at full speed, in the direction of home, he got entangled in an ever- 
green as he entered the grounds, and, falling himself, “ threw his rider 
with violence to the ground about a hundred feet from his own door.” 
Though no limb was broken, he was sorely wrenched, and told his doctor, 
as he lay in bed unable to move, that “he felt as if an attempt had been 
made to force his head down into his ehest as you shut up a spy-glass.” 
His nieces persuaded him, after this, to let Gentleman Dick be sold ; but 
he would always maintain that his favourite’s character was much mis- 
understood ; that he was “ one of the gentlest, finest-tempered animals in 
the world ;”’ he had been ruined (he said) by a scamp of a coachman who 
had played tricks with him, and made him so timid that he was apt to 
get into a panic, and trust to his heels for safety. He was, at any rate, 
not the horse for a gentleman in his seventy-third year. 

As he advanced to a later period, the sleepless nights and attacks of 
nervous restlessness became more frequent and distressing. No one was 
ever the object of kinder or more constant attention, and it was often 
painful to him to feel that he was the unwilling cause of so much anxiety 
and care. He had always dreaded that his life should become a burden 
to those about him. “1 do not fear death,” he said, “but I would like 
to go down with all sail set.’” Whether “by sudden death or unperceived 
decay,’ it must be taken, however, as it comes. The end was now at 


He had passed his seventy-sixth birthday, and the year 1859 was 
drawing to its close; but, though late in November, it was still the Indian 
summer of the West. On the 28th “ he had returned from a short walk 
with oppressed respiration, and seemed more than usually depressed, but 
rallied to a playful conversation with Mrs. , @ lovely neighbour, who 
was a great favourite with him.” In the afternoon “the whole party,” 
writes his nephew, “‘ were lost in admiration of one of the most gorgeous 
sunsets I have ever beheld. The whole western sky was hung with 
clouds of the richest crimson, while the scene had all the softness of our 
lingering Indian summer. Mr. Irving exclaimed again and again at the 
beauty of the prospect. It was to be his last sunset on earth!’ On re- 
tiring for the night, accompanied by one of his nieces, who was to place 
his medicines, as usual, within easy reach, “ Well,’ he exclaimed, “I 
must arrange my pillows for another weary night !’’ and then, as if half 
to himself, “ If this could only end!” He had scarcely said it when “ he 
gave a slight exclamation, as if of pain, pressing his hand on his left side, 

eated the exclamation and the pressure,” and catching at the footboard 
of the bed, fell dead upon the floor. 

“ His departure was sudden; but so he was willing it should be. In 
the fulness of years, with unclouded intellect, crowned with the warmest 
affections of his countrymen, and with an assured hope of a happy im- 
mortality, he had gone down, according to his own pathetic aspiration, 
‘with all sail set.’ Who that loved him would have wished to recal 
him ?” 

His funeral was marked by every demonstration of public respect, both 
in New York and in his own neighbourhood; and on the Ist of December 
—and on such a bright day as he loved when living—his remains were 
deposited in a cemetery about a mile north of the church at Tarrytown, 
“‘on a beautiful hill commanding on one side a noble view of the Hudson, 
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and on the other a portion of the Sleepy Hollow Valley.” No fitter 
ulchre could have been found! 

“With Irving,” writes one of the youngest of his contemporaries, “ the 
man and the author were one. The same twinkling humour, untouched 
by personal venom—the same sweetness, geniality, and grace—which 
endeared the writer to his readers, endeared the mau to his friends. 
Gifted with a happy temperament, with that cheerful balance of thought 
and feeling which begets the sympathy that prevents bitter animosity, he 
lived through the sharpest struggle of our politics, not without interest, 
but without bitterness, and with the tenderest respect of every party. His 
tastes and talents and habits were all those of the literary man. And it 
was given to him first of our authors to invest the American landscape 
with the charm of imagination and tradition. When his death was 
known, there was no class of men who more sincerely deplored him than 
those of his own vocation. The older authors felt that a friend, not a 
rival—the younger, that a father had gone. There is not a young 
literary aspirant in the country who, if he ever personally met Irving, 
did not hear from him the kindest words of sympathy, regard, and en- 
couragement. ‘There is none of the older rank who, knowing him, did 
not love him.”* 

There is a salutary influence in watching the tranquil close of such a 
life. When we again turn over the earlier volumes of these memoirs, we 
see how impossible it has been to give in an abridged form the charms of 
feeling or of incident which we find on almost every page. From the 
volume now before us we have made larger extracts; and if there had 
been space at our disposal, we should willingly have added, in extenso, a 
letter of encouragement and advice addressed to one of his great-nephews 
who was then travelling in Scotland.¢ It is beautiful both in language 
and feeling, and worthy in every way of its writer, whom we do not think 
we have over-estimated asa man. We may say of him as briefly as we 
say it truly, that he was of a gentle and a noble nature. 





THE QUEST. 
XI. 
SUNSHINE. 


I nap, of course, written Albert on my arrival at Grenoble, and had 
received several letters from him. They were mostly occupied with de- 
tails of the procedure taken against me in my absence, for interfering 
with the property of Laporte. Orders had been sent to the police of 
Lyons, to immediately arrest me, but an answer had been received that I 
had left Lyons for Bordeaux. ‘Thither the warrants had been expedited, 
but, as might be expected, without success. 

Albert said that the baronne was personally most energetic in the 





* Mr. George William Curtis, quoted vol. iv. p. 300. t Vol. iv. p. 230. 
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business, had herself given instructions to the police agents, and had had 

one or two interviews with the minister of police himself. In fine, that 
she had spent a large sum of money in the business, and although she 
said little to any one on the 1m it seemed to occupy her mind almost 


exclusively. On the other hand, her husband was quite appeased by the 
fact of my disappearance, and was rather puzzled at his wife’s inveteracy. 
** What more would you ask?” he said. ‘ The fellow has proved himself 
an impostor by running away. That is all we cared about; for what to us 
does it signify, though he had robbed a hundred men of the Morgue ?” 
It was, perhaps, this view of the subject, Albert continued, which had 
brought about some relaxation in the incessant persecution to which 
Adéle had been subjected. I had been proved unworthy her regard, it 
was thought, and, what was worse, was nowhere to be found, so it was 
naturally expected she would no longer object to the match selected for 
her. Meantime, it had been arranged that she should*go with Madame 
Trelles and her son for a short tour in Dauphiny. 

Albert further wrote that Adéle had several times endeavoured indi- 
rectly to obtain from him some news of me, but he had contented himself 
with saying vaguely that he did not believe anything against me, and that 
he had no doubt I would satisfactorily explain everything in time. He 
mentioned that they would set out for Dauphiny on the 10th of March; 
that they would be at Voiron on the 13th, and at Pont St. Laurent the 
day after ; and he left it to me to decide whether I should join them or 
not. If I did not, he would consider the obstacles to which I alluded at 
the last interview still existed, and were insuperable; in which case he 
frankly told me he would go over to the other side, and endeavour to 
bring about the match with the count. 

His opinion of that gentleman, he wrote me, had changed. He had 
met him often lately, and had found him a very prepossessing man, with 
such aren natural nobleness of mind, that he must conclude the 
stories he had heard against him were grossly exaggerated. He was still, 
however, at a loss to reconcile this more favourable opinion of the count 
with the fact of his continued intimacy with the baronne. 

This news raised a contention in my mind. Should I meet her or fly 
from her? I need not enumerate the arguments on each side. Indeed, 
they were all on one side, and clearly pointed to a retreat as the only 
honourable course. 

Naturally I deferred deciding till the time came when I must decide, 
and meantime amused myself with long pedestrian excursions in the 
Hautes Alps; and when the weather forbade this, I spent the day with 
Dumont and Cameron’s clerk, in further investigations of the books of 
that defunct firm. 

I know few occupations more depressing than examining the books of 
a house which has long ceased to exist in the mercantile world. Here 
are entries of transactions of the utmost importance when they were 
made—transactions which required all the thought and all the time of the 
merchant who made them. Some of them would fill him with joy and 
exultation at their happy results; others during their progress would tor- 
ture him with anxiety, and in their consummation might plunge him into 
temporary despair. How often did he speak of these ventures; what 
earnest conversations, what eager inquiries, what serious contentions with 
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his brother merchants! How altogether important they were to him and 

to many others at the time they were entered in these books; and now, 
after a period of only twenty years, they excite not a solitary emotion in 
a single heart. These books had as well not have been written, and their 
intrinsic value, notwithstanding the tens of thousands the transfer of 
which from buyer to seller they at one time regulated, is now only that of 
waste paper. 

One day while rammaging among a number of books which had been 
thrown into a heap in the room where we were, I lighted upon a small 
morocco note-book, the contents of which relieved somewhat the tedium 
of our investigation. It was nothing less than a memorandum, in 
Cameron’s handwriting, the clerk said, of Cameron’s defalcations. They 
fully coincided with our discoveries, and suggested others. On the first 
page of the book, by way of title, was written “ Reparation.” 

It was very unlikely the reparation had ever been made, but the loss of 
this book, and the consequent dread of it falling into Dumont’s hands, 
must have caused Cameron many an unpleasant thought. 

And now the time had come when Adéle and her friends had left 
Paris. In two days they would be at Voiron, only an hour by railway 
from Grenoble. The argument between my inclination and my duty 
had not advanced. Indeed, I had as well confess that, looking back upon 
my conduct at that time, I have every reason to be hina of it; and 
that it must argue much innate depravity, when, instead of feeling shame 
or remorse, there is no step I ever took in life which I look back upon with 

ater pleasure, than when inclination carried it against arguments of all 
kinds. And I took train to Voiron. 

How few presented with the same Hercules choice would have done 
otherwise ? Yes, there are some who would have acted otherwise. There 
are men, who listen to the dictates of conscience and honour, and disregard 
the attractions even of passionate love. Such men I venerate, and the 
more so because they are generally misunderstood, for they carefully hide 
their feelings and their sacrifices. In the duil common-place of life, where 
emotion is seldom seen, and where feeling is hid by conventionalism or 
politeness, pride exacts an outward appearance of happiness, when in 
reality mental agony is endured. There is the lifelong sacrifice, the love 
which endures without hope; and this may be complicated and perhaps 
caused by pecuniary difficulties unknown to the world. For these he can 
look for no sympathy, for he may not reveal them. In such cases the 
only refuge is either in a torpid indifference, a drying up of the wells of 
sympathy and enjoyment, or devotion to some great and good work. In 
the former case, which is the more common, the victim is simply an un- 
happy cumberer of the ground ; in the latter case, life isa grand agony, a 
noble field of suffering and action, on which now and then a gleam of 
celestial light may play—gleams which become more and more frequent 
as time goes on, till in the evening of life they often shed a glory like 
the setting sun. 

I could not make this sacrifice. I had already seen the portals of ruin 
open and the abyss it revealed. I doubted my ability again to escape 
its fascination. It was this doubt which ultimately induced me to go to 
— Had I given up all hopes of Adéle at this time I believe I would 

ve died. 
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I arrived at Voiron half an hour before the train from the north. [| 
don’t know how I got over the time, it seemed the longest half-hour [ 
had ever waited. At last! at last! the train arrived. I allowed the pas. 
sengers to come out of their carriages; then came forward, and face 
to face I found myself with the lady of the frozen lake, the lady of Ver- 
sailles—O my Adeéle! 

How describe that meeting! We spoke to one another the most 
arrant common-place. I told her a poor story to explain why I was 
there, which by no means accounted for it, and then we discussed the 
weather, the scenery, the crops. Had any one heard us, he would have 
supposed that we were tiresome and stupid; but this was the mere outside 
of our conversation, the true language was in our eyes. That reciprocal 
glance which is met with in life only once or twice, and which startles the 
man and the woman, it matters not in what rank, with a:new and pro- 
found feeling which is not merely love—that may be on one side and not 
on the other—but this electric glance reveals to each the reciprocal con- 
sciousness of love. 

It requires a mature man fully to appreciate this most exquisite of sen- 
sations. A youth is hurried away by his feelings, and stops not for the 
analysis. 

I was introduced to Albert’s mother, Madame Trelles, a genial old 
lady, whose once youthful loveliness had mellowed into that beauty of 
expression which we find sometimes in those rare old ladies whose hearts 
never get old, who all their life long, finding their own happiness in 
making others happy, have never admitted one purely selfish feeling to 
sully the ermine of their souls. With such old ladies, childhood and youth 
are at once at their ease. The child comes to her as to one it knows isa 
friend, and begins immediately its stories of wonder, aad to her the youth 
or maiden finds himself or herself suddenly speaking of their most secret 
thoughts and most cherished feelings. Blessings on their bright but faded 
faces! they have made themselves fit for the kingdom of heaven without 
knowing it. 

I don’t know whether Albert had told his mother anything about me 
and Adéle. He said he had not; but we had not been long at luncheon 
in the little inn ere the good old lady read our secret and became in- 
terested in it, as if it were a novel. She did not perplex her head with 
Lyre or connexions, She learned it was I who had rescued Adeéle 
rom the broken ice, and then nothing appeared more natural to her than 
that we should love one another. Besides, I was Albert’s friend, and had 
done him some great service, she never could understand what, but one 
he valued highly, and the widow’s heart was bound up in her son, her 
only child. If the match which the baronne wished to bring about with 
Merville ever occurred to her, and I have no doubt it did, it only in- 
creased her zest in a true love affair, and awakened that amiable fondness 
of mischief which incites good-hearted people to defeat selfish and worldly 
schemes. 

It was the most natural of all arrangements that Albert’s friend should 
accompany them in the short tour they were to make. 

hat evening is marked in the calendar with a special red letter—a 
fine large fluted letter, festooned with flowers and fruit and mimic birds ; 
a letter such as no old monk ever emblazoned on any missal, although he 
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“had spent on it the labour of a lifetime: for that day it was on which I 
wrung from the rosy lips of my beloved the dear secret, I had already read 
in the dark lightnings of her eye. It came about—the aldvimecldietery 
—in this way. 

We had gone out for a short walk after luncheon. Weslowly ascended 
that long hill on the Laurent road. Madame Trelles got a little tived. 
Her son gave her his arm, and they dropped behind us. The soft breeze 
of spring was sighing through the trees, Sache with it the seeds of life 
and joy. The near Alps had still on their snow mantles, but the 
spring had overcome the winter, and the white mantle had been rent ; 
here into the sparkling crystal of the waterfall, there showing the 
bright green of the young grass, and in another place revealing the 
dark precipices and caverns of the mountains. Up among the pines 
which crested the ascent of the read, the sun was changing into dia- 
monds and pearls the drops of rain, which a slight shower had left on 
the trees ; and down in the town below that feathery blue smoke which 
proceeds from fires of wood ascended, sharp and columnar, into the air, a 
sure sign of fair weather. All was silent save the dying breeze, and we 
were alone. 

“ Miss Lagrange,” said I, in my confusion forgetting her name, “ are 
you aware I knew you were to be here, and that the lame story I told to 
explain my appearance was an invention of the moment, made I know not 
why, unless from cowardice?” 

She smiled. ‘“ My name is not Lagrange. They call me Adéle La- 
chapelle, and yet I believe it is not my real name. Has Albert never 
told you that 1 am a mysterious lady fallen from the clouds?” 

‘¢ Aibert only told me your name was Adeéle, and that, hitherto, has been 
enough for me. It seems to me the most musical of all names, and yet I 
dare say the music is in me, and not in the name.”’ 

She blushed. “ Well, there is not much in a name. I never saw any 
music in Adéle.” 

“| will ever think it the most musical name in the world; for-——” 
I hesitated; fluent in general with women, I felt myself tongue-tied. 

“For” is an awkward word to stop at. It necessarily excites curiosity 
and calls attention. It would be an impertinence to stop at “ for,” and yet, 
to save my life, I could not proceed. My “for” suggested no midway 
consequence that I could think of. I stammered, looked foolish, inwardly 
cursed my stupidity, and then, when I saw no other escape, I took the 
fence at once ; “ for,”’ said I, repeating the word for the third time : 

“ —for—Adéle, I love you to distraction. Since I saw you there has 
been to me only one woman in the world, only one in the daytime in my 
thoughts, in the night-time in my dreams. Dearest, you cannot thin 
how I love you. Qh, if I thought you loved me !” 

I took her hand, I gazed beseechingly in her face, and then these rosy 
portals opened, and from the palace of her mouth came out these three 
little words: “I love you.” And immediately I was transfigured. 

You recollect it was a favourite amusement of the Evil Genii in the 
“ Thousand Nights” to utter cabalistic words, and, presto! the unhappy 
mortal was changed into an ape; and again, when the good genius came 
with his cabala, Presto! the tail fell off the ape, the hairy ra 
changed into radiant vestures, the grinning simian face took suddenly the 
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look of man, the hopeless jabber was changed into choice and beauti. 
speech, and where formerly was an ape, there now stood a gallant 


Now, before these mystic words, “I love you,” were pronounced, I had 
been under the spell of the evil genii. I was an ape, who at the best 
showed the consciousness of his degradation by his grin. After the good 
Genius had spoken these words I was a prince, and my principality was 
all nature. 

We'spoke not for some time. I clasped her in my arms, and a delicious 
thrill ran through our veins as our lips met, and then we each spake one 
word, and each the same word. 

That word was “ dearest,” and with that word we were each others to 
the end of time. : 

The feelings of that moment, now that I reproduce them in memory, 
seem to me to have contained in them the quintessence of life. Silently, 
arm in arm, we turned back and rejoined Madame Trelles and her son. 
They both saw what had taken place, and from the smile which played 
on he old lady’s face I saw she was pleased. 

We walked home to the inn. Home and aninn! How do these two 
words come together? I then had no home in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and, in plain prose, an inn is an inn ; but it is the human affections 
conceived as a sort of golden mist or emanation quivering invisibly over 
a dwelling that makes it a home. 

Before entering this home-inn, I looked back on the mountains. The 
snow had got rosy red, royal purple replaced the green where the snow 
had melted 4 from the grass, and high up the precipices and caverns, huge 
and indistinct, were lighted up with yellow, and crimson, and fire. 


XII. 


LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


Wao that ever went from Voiron to Pont St. Laurent, and from that 
to the Grande Chartreuse, can forget or describe the scenery ? Tremendous, 
awful, are the adjectives to be employed, but such adjectives have little 
picture power, and therefore must be sparingly used, and yet there are no 
others to replace them. Beautiful the scenery is not. Picturesque it may 
be, but no one would call it so. The road winds by the course of the 
Guier Mort through precipices and ravines of the most bold and rugged 
_ description. Not unfrequently it is tunnelled, and on emerging from the 
dark you look over the low parapet down a precipice of three or four 
hundred feet, at the bottom of which, half hidden by the trees, you catch 
glances of the foaming torrent, but hear not the noise, you are so far above 
it. You see, however, that it forces its way impetuously through almost 
insuperable obstructions. The pass seems intended by nature as the haunt 
of banditti and savage beasts ; yet every inch of it, and the whole district 
round about, is sanctified. Every dark ravine, every terrible abyss, every 
ore spot hedged in by rocks, every valley, has its sacred legend ; for 

e district of the Chartreuse was the abode of St. Bruno, and there- 
after of St. Bernard, who stands pre-eminently forth prince of the 
monks, as St. Paul was Prince of the Apostles. The monastery itself, 
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is situated near the top of a precipitous hill, which to all appearance shuts 
up the pass, preventing any further porgress northward. 

The monastery is imposing in its solitude and its vastness—it could 
contain a thousand men—otherwise it is severely simple, with little or no 
ornamentation. A fitting monument to that ascetic piety which was the 
noblest form of medizval faith. 

The fathers are forty-one in number, and there are sixty brethren, be- 
sides retainers and servants, but the inmates are too few. The 
monastery looks like a city wasted by the plague and bereft of its popula- 
tion. The fathers are all men of high rank, for it is a matter of interest 
to get into the Grande Chartreuse. Though clad in the white blanket 
and hood of the Carthusian, and shod with sandals, they look every one 
‘of them gentlemen. Moreover, they are handsome men, with hardly an 
exception, and above the average stature. Can it be that they are picked 
men, selected on xsthetic principles to be in keeping with the grand old 
monastery, so as to reproduce the medizval ideal of monastic life ? 

Both fathers and brothers are under an oath of perpetual silence. Do 
they keep it among themselves, and if so, how many of them become idiots 
annually? Each day one of the fathers and a brother get a dispensation 
from the vow of silence, in order that they may exercise hospitality to the 
strangers, some sixty of whom visit the monastery daily after the winter 
is over. These strangers are in general tourists and Frenchmen. There 
are few pilgrims, and fewer English. The strangers are entertained in 
two large refectories, one of which is set apart for Burgundians, and on 
the other is written “‘ Pour les Etrangers.”” That is to say, for the rest 
of the world, with the exception of Burgundy. The monastery dispenses 
hospitality at prime cost. You get, you are told, the same fare as the 
monks themselves. If so, I am sorry for the monks, for soup made of 
soaked bread is insipid. So are dried fish, so is dried fruit. Flesh of oxen or 
of fow] are luxuries which the order of the Chartreuse does not permit. 
En revanche, however, you are indulged ad libitum with capital wine, 
and the famous liqueur “La Chartreuse,” which, being a very strong 
spirit, and taken with the above-mentioned diet, no doubt tends to pro- 
mote contemplation. 

The library of the monastery contains no modern book not theological, 
and no theological book not orthodox. There are some very bad pictures, 
representing scenes in the life of St. Bernard, and the library is adorned 
with portraits of deceased Doms, who do not seem to have been such fine- 
looking men as their living successors. This may be accounted for b 
the seraphic look which it is au rdgle to give to departed saints, and which 
is identical with the vacant stare of a day-labourer when you suddenly 
ask him a question. 

There is a service of omnibuses every day between the Grande 
Chartreuse and Voiron, the profit of which goes to the funds of the 
monastery, and, along with the sale of their very intoxicating liqueur, 
and of the wood of their forests, constitute its revenue. 

On the whole, notwithstanding these mercantile adjuncts, the effect of 
this grand religious establishment is solemn and imposing. There is a 
reality about the place. You cannot shut your eyes to the fact that these 
dignified fathers have really sacrificed this world for the next. 
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Females are not admitted inside the monastery, but are accommodated 
in a kind of inn at a short distance. : 

Albert and I stayed the two nights with the fathers, using the 
monastery only as a dormitory, and spending the day with the ladies, 

Tt had not struek me at the time that my Adéle’s account of her name 
was a strange one. The delicious feeling of the moment absorbed my 
attention, and, had she said her name was Jezebel, I would have asked 
no: questions; but now. her statement excited my curiosity. It was 

that both she and I should be anonymous ; for Lachapelle, which 
was her t name, seemed as much an alias as my name of Smith. | 
asked Alvert:to-explain matters. 

“T am not. much wiser than you are,” said: he, “nor is my mother, 
Adéle-came to Paris, whence I have been unable to discover, when I was 
“7 young: Madame Lagrange said she was the daughter of a sister, 

she had come to stay with her on her parent’s death; but who 
that sister or who Adeéle’s father was, none of our acquaintance knows, 
Indeed, to tell the-truth, it is not known who Madame Lagrange is her- 
self. Lam Lagrange’s nephew, not hers. Of course,” he continued, “I 
know nothing about Adéle’s prospects, La Baronne gives out she has 
nothing but what she may give her, but madame, amongst her other 
failings, is addicted to lying, and it is just as likely the contrary is true. 
But,” said he, “am I to congratulate you?” 

“I do not know,” I replied, “ whether you should. congratulate or 
condole with me. I have confessed my love to Adéle, and she has re- 
turned it; but, in acting as I have done, I cannot say that I have my 
own approval. Before meeting you at Voiron, I had canvassed the 
matter with myself, and came to meet you quite against my own. opinion 
of what was right and honourable, and since then, up. to the present 
moment, I have given no consideration to the worldly point of view.” 

“It is about time you should do so,” said Albert. “ You must see 
your interference, and its consequences, complicates in some slight de- 

my worthy aunt’s intentions in favour of Count Merville.” 

“1 see that,’”’ said I. “ But now it is:done, what am I to do ?” 

Albert laughed heartily : 

“ That is myself all over again. I do a thing I ought not to do with 
eyes open, and then I ask advice to gét out of the scrape I have wil- 

ly got into. I thought you were what is called a superior man, and, 
at any rate, an Englishman. I am now not very sure on either point. 
You get yourself gratuitously into a serape by interfering with a man at 
the Morgue, and Adéle i you seem to: have acted like a. couple of 
birds, trusting entirely to good weather and Providence.” 

“ It is, indeed,” I replied, “a gloomy outlook, but we are both young, 
and, with such a prize in view, I feel energy enough to make myself rich 
and famous.” 

“ But, meantime,” said Albert, “ what. are you to do with the Man of 
the Morgue? Unless that little frolie be explained, I fear uncle Lagrange 
will make it rather difficult for you to be rich in France, though possibly 
it may assist in making you famous.” 

“Tam not yet done with the Man of the Morgue,” I replied. ‘If I 
can but discover where certain parties connected with his tragic history 
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are, I have little doubt I will easily get rid of any difficulty my inter- 
ference with his property may have occasioned.” 

This and other conversations of the same kind, during our two days’ 
residence at the monastery, did not conduce to my comfort. I confided 
to Addle my true: position, my poverty, and the small prospect’ I’ had of 
extrication, but’ my revelations only inereased her devotion. She would 
wait any time, and she Had no doubt things would’ come all right. 
Madame Trelles, at first, was-of the same opimon. ‘It would all come 
right, like a novel,” she said; but, on further consideration, she was a: 
good deal lexed. “Tt was a most imprudent attachment, and what 
would La nne say?” But she soon came entirely over to our side, 
very much, I believe, because our engagement was an imprudent one— 
one solely justified by mutual affection. She promised to give every as- 
sistance in her power. “The Baronne,” said she, “is a terrible woman, 
and I don’t like to go against my brother, but I think they take a wrong 
view of things: a marriage for love is worth a dozen marriages of inte- 
rest. Young people when they love one another come on well in the 
world ; I am sure I can’t tell how. Trelles and I had little to begin the 
world with, and, indeed, we never at any time had much, but we got on 
very comfortably. He was a fine, noble, open-hearted man, and his 
memory is dearer to me than if he had left me any amount of meen 
So, my dears, we will do what we can to cireumvent: this terrible 
woman.” 

I had every confidence she would, and that her aid would be of use, 
for these mild, simple, ever young women are true to the back-bone in 
support of those they like, and cling to the cause they have espoused with 
& tenacity which few changes can lessen, and which hardly relaxes even 
when the object becomes unworthy. : 

But I was tormented by self-reproach ; I had stepped between a 
young girl and an apparently not uncomfortable destiny prepared for her 
by her friends, and had done so from utter selfishness: No, that is not 
true ; it was not selfishness, but the purest, most disinterested affection. 
Wistfully did I look back on the days when I first succeeded to my pro- 
perty, and mournfully did that large house, with its park and ancient 
trees, rise up before my mind’s eye. How delicious it would have been 
to have taken her home to that much-loved abode! But I would never 
see it again. I had exiled myself, and strangers were in the home of my 
fathers. And yet was there not some consolation for all this loss! Yes, a 
most liberal compensation. If I had not lost: all—if I had remained 
prosperous—I would never have seen Adéle, and I declare that, if the 
option had been given me to retain my property and lose Adéle, I would 
have let my property go. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, imagination proceeded to construct 


all possible castles in the air, all improbable accidents which were to re- 


instate me-in wealth and position, and I pictured myself laying them all 
at her feet. But the reaction came on me like an evil spell. What right 
have I to speculate on the improbable, and shut my eyes to the actual, 
which presented insuperable obstacles to the realisation of my wishes ? 
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TRAVELLERS AFTER HEALTH.* 





A wew work upon climate, and the effect of its change upon health, 
will be received with the usual interest. The class of persons subject to 
the skyey influences, to general ill-health, or to disarrangements of the 
nervous system, real or imaginary, ever expects to find the long-sought 
panacea for bodily ailments under kindlier suns than its own. To ad- 
minister to the desires of those who seek relief in change of climate, 
whether well or ill founded in regard to expectation, or the result of idle- 
ness, or of an easy fortune and the fancies it generates, we have had 
several precedent works. Among these in a particular manner are those 
of Dr. J. Johnson and Dr. Clark. Of these, the latter is the most exact, 
regular, and elaborate in the details regarding the temperature of the 
places most commonly recommended for invalids. In the present work, 
the additional places which are not found in Clark at all are easily acces- 
sible from England, and are principally African. The most prominent 
is Algiers, which, it appears, holds an intermediate character between 
moist and dry climates. In this work it is especially recommended to 
persons suffering from chronic bronchitis in preference to Rome, as re- 
commended by Dr. Clark. 

After visiting Malaga, and noticing the nature of its climate and the 
diseases prevalent there, and making observations upon Lisbon, and the 
character it bears under the same heads, the author proceeds to Algiers 
and Morocco, This part of his volume is untried ground to us, on that 
part of the subject to which the work is more immediately directed. 
After noticing the facility of approaching Algiers from England by way 
of Marseilles, from which there are three regular weekly departures by 
steamers, the passage costing only from seventy-five to ninety-five francs, 
and the voyage enduring only from thirty-five to forty-five hours, the 
fine bay with its fortress over all, and the white walls of the city, glisten- 
ing under the deep-blue sky of an African sun, greet the passenger’s view. 
The living at the best hotels does not exceed ten or twelve francs per 
day ; some are no more than five, but these last exist in the closer, tor- 
tuous, dirty streets and less ventilated parts of the city. Lodgings are 
expensive; for one of four rooms, furnished with a good sea view, one 
hundred and ninety francs per month was paid. The markets were well 
supplied, and the fruit abundant. Half the town population was Euro- 
pean, the total number being about fifty thousand. The modern part of 
the city is in appearance wholly French, the streets wide, well paved, and 
kept perfectly clean by a stream of water which is turned upon them 
daily. A statue of the Duke of Orleans stands in the principal square so 
called, or Place du Gouvernement, the favourite promenade, where bands 
of music play almost every day. The chief thoroughfares are lighted with 
gas, and contain handsome 5 almost equal to those of Paris. The 
streets are built with arcades over the footways, and thus afford a shelter 
from the fervour of an African sun. 
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’ Algiers, it seems, is not recommendable as a summer residence for in- 
valids. In winter, the avoidance of rain, which falls very seldom, is the 
thing to be principally regarded. There are few amusements, and even 
the French are said to lose their mercurial character in the monotony of 
the city. There is a theatre, handsome in itself, but very badly sup- 

rted, and yet the subject of much conversation in its disputes and 

cas, perfectly in character with the interest Frenchmen often take at 
home in such frivolous matters. The city being in itself of so little in- 
terest, the want of it is compensated by the beauty of the vicinity, and 
the excursions which may be made into the oomnny) to which omnibuses 
run continually at very cheap fares. In these vehicles there is the ad- 
vantage, too, of seeing all classes of the population, for even Moslem 
women veiled to the eyes, Jews, Maltese, French, Moors, and invalids, 
all travel in them, and may all be studied as to external appearance at 
the price of four sous for a ride. The favourite drive is to “* Mustapha 
Superieur,” on the road to Bidah, from the elevation of which, near the 
governor’s palace, there is a magnificent display of natural beauty over 
sea and land, city and fortress, cultivated valleys, and the snow-covered 
mountains of the lesser Atlas. Another favourite excursion is to Matifou, 
a village eleven miles east of Algiers, where the ruins of a Roman city 
are discoverable. There are other antiquities, and among them some 
which seem to partake of the Druidical character, and which Dr. Madden 
calls Dolmens, meaning, no doubt, the rock deities, as some suppose, 
found in Cornwall and Wales, and well-known there as Tolmens. No 
less than thirteen Cromlechs were seen within an area of not more than 
a fourth of a mile, and a great number had been destroyed. Fragments 
of human bones had been found among them. Their Siguiten was that 
of the Cromlechs well-known in the British Isles, namely, several up- 
rights, and an inclined slab over all. Urns of baked earth had also been 
found near those sepulchral stone monuments. —_ 

The immediate object of the present work, however, is not to describe 
antiquities or journeys, but to direct the invalid to those places which it 
is probable will be most beneficial to his health, when labouring under 
diseases of a well-known and unfortunate prevalence, particularly con- 
sumption, atrophy, and nervous complaints in general. To this end the 
thermometer becomes the best instrument for the exact ascertainment of 
the temperature, though it does not indicate, unfortunately, the humidity 
or dryness of any particular spot, nor are the bodily feelings always in 
accordance with its indications. The mean annual temperature of Algiers 
appears to be between 64deg. and 66 deg. Fahr., divided into, winter, 
55 deg. ; spring, 66 deg. ; summer, 77 deg. ; and autumn, 62 deg. Thus 
the autumn temperature of Algiers is the summer temperature of London, 
or nearly, the latter being 62 deg. 32 min. From November to April, 
inclusive, the temperature of Algiers ranges from 46 deg., the lowest (in 
February), to 70 deg. in April. The hot season endures from May, the 
finest month in the year, until October. In the former month, the 
maximum temperature is 74 deg., the minimum 66deg. The highest 
temperature in August is 86 deg., and the least 73 deg.; the mean, 
78 lex. As in most countries similarly situated, the seasons are divided 
into wet and dry. Frost, snow, and fog are alike unknown. Durin 


the warm season, the effect of the heat is rendered less bearable by the 
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— prevalence of depressing and scorching winds from the desert. 
fuse dew falls, and:the changes of ‘temperature are great and sudden. 


The prevalent winds are westerly. The climate differs from that of 
Upper Egypt by \its greater ‘humidity, :and consequent eonfinement of 

udinarians in-doors daily, »until ‘the sun shas some power. After 
nightfal, no:exposure ‘is permissible. Theshade, too, in Algiers is always 
aecompanied bya peculiar and disagreeable chilliness. Dr. Madden is of 
opinion, therefore, that the:climate of Algiers is not at all-equal in ad- 
vantage ‘to ‘that of Upper Egypt for consumptive persons, who need a 
dry, warm, equable atmosphere. ‘The difficulty of approach and uncom- 
fortable accommodation m Upper Egypt are ‘the disadvantages. The 
temperature there, though dry and uniform, is high. In Algiers, fevers 
were exceedingly common among ‘the French troops on first entering the 
country, and it was a considerable time before the mortality diminished. 
There is a constant ‘tendency to febrile action observable ‘there on en- 
countering *a little fatigue and exposure to the sun’s action. Suicide 
becomes ‘frequent among the ‘troops, and examples of coup de soleil are 
not-unfrequent. The climate is said to be very fatal to children between 
six months:and two years old,* of which nearly one-half born die. When 
the French first entered Algeria, and colonised it, the deaths were from 
furty-four to forty-five per thousand, an enormous increase upon those in 
the mother country. Ophthalmia is said not to’be unfrequent in Algiers. 
If consumption be less common there than in Europe, intermittent fevers 
may make up ‘the difference by their great prevalency. Precautions, too, 
are required m the conduct of invalids, which, if neglected, must aggra- 
vate their complaints. 

Dr. Madden also visited Morocco, We notice principally those places 
inthis work which will recommend it to the reader, as before observed, 
from not having been*reported ‘upon by Clark or Johnson. He went to 
Morocco in a vessel from Gibraltar, and ‘highly ‘praises both the climate 
and soil. His passage over occupied six hours, Gibraltar being only 
thirty-eight miles distant. He landed and took-up his quarters at a Mrs. 
Ashton’s ‘hotel. His* board and lodging ‘there cost only five shillings 
per day, ‘and may be actually had-for Jess, sinee the doctor, wishing to see 
the native mode of ‘living, removed with a:friend to a private house. He 
had a large handsome ‘bedroom, and :a.sitting-room opening on a court 
filled with orange-trees, a Moorish fountain in the centre, the spray of the 
water of which kept the air gratefully cool in the hottest weather. ‘The 
court was paved in mosaic work. The beams of the room were carved 
over head, in good taste, of avwood like cedar. The walls were whitened, 
as best adapted for the climate. The ‘furniture was no more than was 
requisite. The living was good, ‘better than that of Malaga, the meat 
and cookery good, and dressed by steam. The fruits:were most excellent, 
varied, and abundant. The only drawback was the noise of a street near, 
during ‘the Ramadan, when the Moors and Arabs kept ‘up their festivity 
nearlyiall night. For the:doctor’s sight-seeings we must refer the reader 
tovhis book. There:were negro jugglershere, and conjurorsthere. There 


* This.is singular, for:in India, a hotter country in the mean, children are re- 
markably healthy until they are above two years old, when they are observed to 
fall off, but not until then. It becomes advisable after that age to send them to 
, or to-some place of a more moderate temperature. 
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- were snake charmers, too, who nibbled a venomous serpent like a carrot, 


and the feats of Moses.and the.magicians in ype were played over in re- 
semblance again, Africa in all ages being full of similar wonder-working. 
We are told -how-our author attempted to enter.a mosque, infidel as -he 
was in relation to the Moslem faith, and how he narrowly escaped the 
point of a Moorish knife. He had profaned the tomb of the chief Santon 
of Tangiers, one Sydi Mekhfee by appellation. 

The fertility of the country is remarkable, the soil being far more.pro- 
ductive than that of Spain. Two crops in the year were common, w 
returning from twenty-five to thirty-five fold. The rich fruits were sold 
for marvellously low prices. The climate is fine. Rain falls principally 
in October and November. Heat follows, and in January the fields are 
covered with flowers. Barley is.reaped in March. While hot, the climate 
is not arid. Mountains to the southward protect it from the desert winds. 
The temperature rarely falls below 40 deg. in winter, or rises above 86 
deg. in summer. The diseases most noticed are ophthalmia. Inthe Jews’ 
quarter catarrh is prevalent, and that people have a pallid, sickly appear- 
ance. Elephantiasis arabum is frequently met with. One man was seen 
with his leg enlarged to three times its nataral size. apres there is 
called Murd Jeddem, and is endemical. It is supposed to be the leprosy 
of the ancients, and in most cases it is hereditary and never thoroughly 
cured. Hydrocele and syphilis are general. The plague has occasionally 
appeared with severity, and reduced many places to ruin by taking off the 
inhabitants. The climate of Tangiers the doctor considers an excellent 
temporary residence for invalids of a particular character. 

Ceuta he describes as differing little from Gibraltar. Tetuan he con- 
siders superior to Tangiers, from being completely sheltered against all 
damp winds, but it happens that the Mahommedan population is un- 
civilised and fanatical. 

We notice here some places which others have not again and again 
treated upon; among these, for example, is Mentone, a few miles from 
Nice. A friend of our own tried it the last winter, and quickly left 
it for Nice, as he discovered nothing either comfortable or sanatory in it 
as a residence for that season. The mean temperature of January is 48 
deg., of July and August 75 deg. The minimum 32 deg. in January, 
and 80 deg. in August, the maximum. It is said the mistral is avoided 
here. Still the climate is enervating. In the character our author gives 
of Malta we cannot agree. The healthiness of our troops in that island 
as proverbial ; the returns will show this to be the fact. 

We have no space to do more than notice our author’s remarks upon 
Egypt. Dr. Clark has given us, it is true, the temperature of Cairo, the 
mean being 72 deg. 17 min. Winter, mean 58 deg. 82 min., summer, 
85 deg. 1O min. Dr. Madden recommends invalids to sail from Liver- 
pool, the fare being cheapest, and the length of the voyage genial for 
consumptive persons. He dispraises, as most do, the town of Alexandria, 
where, too, the mean temperature is 10 deg. lower than at Cairo. The 
dews are heavy and the climate humid, compared to Upper and even 
Middle Egypt. Ophthalmia is the most common disease in Alexandria. 
& railroad leads to Cairo from Alexandria in eight hours, one hundred 
and twenty miles by land. The climate of Cairo is divided into the cold 
and hot seasons, From April to September the hot season has a mean 
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temperature of 70 deg. From October to March the mean is 62 deg., 
the season for the residence of invalids there. The mean of the hottest 
month is 84 deg., and of the coldest 55 deg. The diminution of tem. 
perature is principally in the night, at which time it often falls 20 deg. or 
30 deg. The winds being generally to the north enable the high tem- 

ture to be borne with less inconvenience, and they prevail for eight 
months in the year. The khamsin, a very dry, burning south wind, 
bringing with it the fine sand of the desert, sometimes blows for fifty 
successive days. Foreigners cannot work during its continuance. Exer- 
tion is positive pain, languor overcomes all power, and the mind becomes 
as depressed as the body. Even the labour of thought seems impossible. 
The lips become parched, and the strong, muscular European, in a state 
of fevered prostration, lies idle and powerless. The native, unaffected, 
pursues his toils. The noted simoom is only a more aggravated wind of 
the same nature. Rain does not fall in Cairo more than ten or fourteen 
times in the year, between November and February. The atmosphere is 
dry, and is said to contain one hundred and fifty-two times less of humidity 
than that of Alexandria. Meat will scarcely putrefy, but dries up in 
summer before the north wind. Dead carcasses are found so desiccated 
that a man may lift an entire carcase of a camel with one hand. The air, 
too, is impregnated with salts. Numbers of invalids are sent to Egypt 
for consumption and bronchitis particularly. Cairo, but above all Upper 
Egypt, during winter, when their own country is most obnoxious to them, 
are the best situations. The climate of Cairo for young persons, when 
the disease is just commenced, suits sufferers from humid asthma, chronie 
catarrh, and like complaints. Cairo appears to be the best winter re- 
sidence, in the doctor’s opinion. Upper Egypt would be still better but 
for its inaccessibility, the expense, and utter want of accommodation, the 
particulars of which are enumerated. 

Here we must remark that it is only by the efforts of various profes- 
sional contributors to the same object, from different quarters, and at 
seasons dissimilar in character, that we can at last hope to obtain clearly 
some congenial spot where a colony of valetudinarians may resort to 
obtain that respite from increase of suffering which a winter residence in 
their native climate will not permit. Madeira always appeared to us the 
most accessible yet moderate climate, and at the same time the least ex- 
pensive to attain. The disagreements of the medical fraternity are pro- 
verbial ; could they be got to agree upon this or some similar place where 
patients might be sent, convenient abodes and comforts might be provided 
at hand for those whom disease had thus exiled for a time. People of 
moderate means of living might avail themselves of the benefit, alas too 
seldom permanent, of such changes, and patients would not be at a loss, 
when their family physicians could do no more for them, to decide where 
a residence for a season or two would afford them a flickering hope of a 

rolonged existence. Asa work which with others will contribute to this 
important end, its perusal is earnestly recommended. It is, in fact, a por- 
tion of a series of works tending to clear up what, when fixed, will be a 
great public benefit. Mr. Madden’s book must take its place in the same 
useful category. We have been content to notice those portions only which 
are not found in similar works, but the whole is perfect in itself, even 
where it only follows in the track of other professional individuals. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 
A LIFE ROMANCE, 


By tHe AvuTHor oF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


ParRT THE THIRTEENTH. 


I. 


“ ROSES MY SECRET KEEP.” 


Waite Laptes was filled with guests. 

In the great court-yard, troops of saddle-horses, or carriages with their 

tilions and outriders splashed and tired, came home in the grey 
twilight while the dressing-bell rang; in the King’s Hall covers were 
laid for a hundred guests; in the preserves a thousand head of game were 
bagged each day, yet no ground beaten twice; in the stately galleries 
trailed the sweeping dresses of peeresses; and under the el of the 
Abbey were gathered not a few of those whose playthings are the 
policies and destinies of nations. For the master of White Ladies was in 
Office ; and, while the dictum of the world never swerved him from his own 
course, he was a man who knew, to the utmost of its value, the worth of 
being prominent in the sight of the world if you seek to lead it. 

Rome went to Cincinnatus in his farmstead solitude; but modern 
Europe would never seek a Scipio once retired to his Linternum. Strath- 
more knew this; none better; and while he sneered at the follies of man- 
kind, turned them to his own profit, and surrounded himself with luxury 
and circumstance because he recognised in them the most intelligible 
symbols of rule and power to the purblind sight of the masses, though he 
held both in disdain, and in his own tastes was almost ascetic, in his own 
life almost austere. 

Therefore the gatherings at White Ladies were noted through the 
country ; and Strathmore was as courtly a host as in his earlier years: 
his genius was one of those which, essentially facile, are never labo- 
rious ; the amount of work done by him was vast, but it was done 
without effort; though he never wholly laid aside the political har- 
ness, none saw a gleam of it through the silken surcoat he wore in 
society ; and whilst the chief secret of his power over men lay in the entire 
absence of sensitive self-consciousness, or Utopian ideology from his 
career, not a little attraction lay for them in the brilliant ease with which 
this ambitious and arduous career was covered, by the same art with 
which the Damascus armourers covered their keenest steel with the light 
dazzle of the chasing; while the chasing blinded the eyes before which it 
flashed, the cunning smiths knew that the steel cut swifter passage home. 

The warm sun fell across the sward through the boughs of the wych- 
elms, and down the ruined cloisters into the oriel room where he sat at 
breakfast. The same purple hangings were behind him, with the dead 
gold of their broidered chiffre ; the light fell through the same painted 
panes and the blazoned motto, “Slay ! and spare not;” without, the same 
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lengthened shadows fell across the sward, and the same ivy roots clung 
about the cloisters; even his own features were unaltered, the same save 
for some trace of added age, some look of haughtier power and of deeper 
melancholy, as onthe day when he whom she shad loved and slain had sat 
at his table, and the name of their temptress and destroyer been first upon 
his lips. And of that day he did not even think once out of the thousand 
times that found him sitting thus: wear the spiked band of penance long 
about your loins, and they shall so learn to bear it, that they feel it not, 
save when a sudden blow drives the iron afresh into the flesh. Could the 
Furies have pursued Orestes through many years, he would have grown 
used to the haunting troop, and would have learned to sleep, to rest, to 
labour, and to love in the loathed presence of the Avengers, and only at 
rare intervals would have started from his slumber to shudder at the ac- 
cursed forms, or flee in the dead of night ‘from the sacred temple, because 
they hunted :him ‘from rest, and pursued him for the blood of Clytem- 
nestra. 

Strathmore’s life was a successful one; not a contented one, because 
his ‘insatiate and restless ambition always desired wider and more irre- 
sponsible dominance than in this country the highest can ever wield, and 
‘because all happiness had been stricken from ‘his life with the hideous 
‘betrayal of ‘the woman he had worshipped, of the lips for whose kiss he 
had stamed his soul with guilt. But one of those lives which, full, grand, 
eminent, ‘make “‘happiness’”’ look tame, insipid, and needless: and in 
such ‘a life it was but the few solitary hours when silence and sleep were 
nigh, or the few rare days when the young eyes of Lucille met his own, 
which Remorse could claim; for the rest Strathmore was the world’s, 
and the world ‘his. 

There was a brilliant party gathered about him at breakfast : English 
statesmen, German princes, French nobility, with lovely women, who 
sometimes discussed the question over their orange pekoe before the 
dressing-bell rang, whether he would ever marry. Negligent of their 
charms, and wedded to public life, brilliant eyes softhy wooed him, never 
to awake response: the burning passion which had once consumed his 
life seemed to have seared out every trace of warmer desires. After that 
mad, guilty, but devoted love, none could assail him ; the sternest ascetic 
who had-ever dwelt in that Dommican monastery was not colder to 
women than he who, beneath its roof, had been the lover of Marion 
Vavasour. 

With a large party he went out deer-stalking for the day in the forests 
which belted m White Ladies, where red deer were as abundant as in 
the wilds of Exmoor. The sun had sunk, and the windows of the grey 
and stately facade were all lit, as they returned and dispersed to their 
several chambers ; while Strathmore went to his own room, which fronted 
the State Apartments, which had been unused from the time when 
they ‘had harboured the loveliness which had tempted and betrayed him. 
Of ‘her he now ‘thought, as he left his room and returned along the cor- 
ridor ; one of the long line of windows stood open to the night, and from 
the gardens below was up-wafted the heavy, rich scent of the roses; and 
‘the remembered perfume suddenly rising, made the memory which Jay 
‘within, coiled to stillness, but never dead, 
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like a dreaming snake, 
Drowsily lift itself fold by fold, 
And gnaw and gnaw hungrily, half awake. 


It had been the love:of ‘his‘manhood, that single burning passion of ‘a 
cold and ambitious life; and—though changed in one swift ‘hour to 
deadliest hate, which had pursued her with unquenched and insatiate ven- 
geance—hate which would have watched her still, with unrelenting gaze, 
starve as a beggar at ‘his ‘feet, and die of a:beggar’s dole denied—when 
memory uprose, and with it burned ‘again upon his own ‘the lips which 
had betrayed him, and with it he beheld ‘again the loveliness for which 
he had rent down and trampled under foot the laws of God and ‘man, 
the old agony uncoiled ‘from its rest, and pierced his soul afresh with 
poisoned fangs. 

He had loved her, till ambition, ‘honour, conscience, life itself, had all 
been given to her hands; he had loved her with delirious, ungrudging 
worship, that saw in her ‘kiss his heaven, :in her smile his world, in her 
will his deity; and ‘that dead passion awoke, not less in hate but more, 
while yet athwart the stretch:of many years it was stricken afresh with 
the stroke of its betrayal, and sickened afresh over all its wealth wasted, 
its treasure mocked, its idolatrous love poured out—in vain! in:vain!—upon 
that lovely, hideous, beautiful wanton thing, upon a courtesan’ and an as- 
sassinatress. And it was ‘thus it awoke now, stirred to memory’ by the 
odour of the roses that stole upwards on the mist through the opened 
window, as he passed down the solitary corridor; and he flung the case- 
ment to, with swift hand and passionate gesture, to shut out that siekening, 
haunting, mocking fragrance of the flowers that Marion Vavasour had 
loved. He—the cold, inflexible, and ‘successful ‘Statesman—shuddered 
and shrank from the mere seent of the summer-roses ! 

A low, ringing laugh, echoing gaily on the air, startled the silence of 
the corridor; it-.came from the unused State Chambers! He started as 
he stood by the casement, and looked up. ‘The long ‘passage leading 
thither was dully lit, for the gas burned low, and at its foot the opposite 
door of the State rooms stood open, and—with a light held high above her 
head, so that while the arched doorway and the chamber behind were deep 
in gloom, its luminance fell upon her and about her, 'brightly shed upon 
her young and radiant face, with the bloom of childhood on the cheeks 
and the smile of childhood still haunting the ‘fair eyes—he saw Lucille. 

Strathmore gazed at her, as men have gazed upon the spirits which, 
born of their own haunted memories, have seemed to fill the air with the 
forms of the dead. 

What place had she beneath the roof of White Ladies, when across its 
threshold lay the shadow of a guilt which, known ‘to her, would have 
turned her steps from it in loathing ‘and in ‘horror? The house of her 
father’s murderer was no home to harbour her dawning life and shelter 
her innocent sleep! 

“In that room !—in that room !” 

The words were muttered unconsciously in his ‘throat, as he stood 
silent and motionless forthe moment; ‘to see her thus, and there, made 
the air round him teem with the ‘shadows of ‘the past, which whispered 
that the work, wrought ‘by his own ‘hand when it dealt out deathand 
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retribution, must for ever endure, the blood-stain never effaced by expia- 
tion, the dead days ever lying in wait to devour and destroy the future. 

That moment passed,—the weakness was crushed down and conquered ; 
he welcomed her with kind and courteous words, as Lucille sprang towards 
him, lifting her lips for his caress of greeting, her face brightened still 
with her happy and melodious laugh. 

“ Oh, Lord Cecil! I could not help laughing, you threw that window 
to, with such a passionate gesture; and I had never seen you anything 
but calm and still and tranquil! Whom were you angry with in thought ? 
—not me! I shall be afraid of you in future, as they say all the world 
$Qece”? 

“Hush! hush !’’ her careless words smote him in that moment with 
keen pain. “ Lucille, you would never fear me, shrink from me, dread 
me? I have made your life too happ i 

She looked at him surprised ; he, the haughty and arrogant leader of 
men, sought this assurance as a boon from the child-ward who owed him 
all! But her mood was changed to his in an instant, her hand softly 
closed on his own, and she leaned caressingly towards him, till her hair, 
with white violets woven in it, brushed his breast, and her deep loving 
eyes were uplifted to his : 

“7 fear you! Oh, never, never! Whomean Lucille love and honour 
and trust to, save her guardian, who has filled, and more than filled, the 
place of all she lost?” 

He drew her gently to him, and kissed her brow, recovering the self- 
command which for one moment had been shaken : 

“Think of me always so—always ; as one who has striven to supply 
to you your father’s loss, and to fulfil your father’s trust. But how came 
you here, Lucille? I did not know you were at the Abbey. My mother 

eft the day of your arrival uncertain.” 

“We came an hourago. Lady Castlemere felt so much better, and I 
was so impatient to see you and White Ladies. What a stately place it 
is! I love its grey, solemn, time-worn grandeur. Take me all over it 
—now, will you—now ?” 

The earnestness, too deep and thoughtful for her years, with which she 
had spoken of her trust and love for her guardian had passed away; now 
she was only a child, used to the gratification of every bright caprice and 
aérial nent | as she looked up at him with longing in her eyes and eager- 
ness upon her lips. 

He smiled : 

“ Not now, Lucille ; we dine at nine, and it wants only a quarter; to- 
morrow | will take you wherever you wish. But how do you come here 
—and alone? The rooms where you were are never used. They have 
not given you those chambers, surely ?” 

He oa with impatient anxiety: he could not have had her rest 
there! She laughed amusedly : 

“TT lost my way! When I was dressed, I sent Babette to ask Lady 
Castlemere some question for me, and she was so long gone that I grew 
tired, and thought I would go myself. But I could not find the room so 
well as I fancied ; I missed it among all these passages, and found myself 
wandering in those chambers. Why are they never used ?” 

Strathmore avoided answer. 
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“You must not wander alone about White Ladies till you know its 
intricacies, my dear. You may very easily lose yourself. I will take you 
to my mother now—they ought to have placed you close to her—and 
then we must go down to the drawing-rooms. There are plenty of 

ople very desirous to see you.” 

Lucille sighed a little : 

“ Ah! I do not care much for strangers,” she answered him, as she 
ran up the ae where she had hastily set down ber little silver lamp. 

The spaniel which he had given her in her infancy, and with which 
she never parted, though it was now very old, had remained in the 
chamber, and she went back to fetch him. The dog did not come im- 
mediately to her call, and Strathmore, following her, stood once more in 
the State Apartments, where his step had never entered, and his eyes 
never rested, through the many years which had passed since he had frst 
returned to White Ladies. 

“ What beautiful rooms! Why are they never used? Because they 
are only for the Royal Family, is it? Who slept here last, then ?” 

She spoke, holding the lamp high above her head, so that its light was 
shed on her young face, and flickered fitfully on the azure hangings, the 
Venetian mirrors, the gold services, the silk, and lace, and velvet, the 
costly cabinets near, and the dark shadow afar off, where the silvery rays 
could not reach, but left half the magnificence of the room lost in the 
darkness of the night. 

And at her innocent question he shuddered as at the scent of the 
summer-roses! His eyes glanced for one moment over the luxurious 
chamber, with its costly adornments and its depths of gloom, in sicken- 
ing, ghastly memory—then they fell upon the form of Lucille, where she 
stood in the halo of the light, one hand holding to her heart the little 
dog which had once kept its faithful vigil crouched in the bosom of the 
dead. The hideous past seemed to breathe through the chamber with 
its pestilential odour, its avenged passions, its eternal guilt—and he 
stretched his hand, and drew her with a sudden gesture out from that 
unholy place. Yet his voice was tranquil and his smile calm as he closed 
the door on her, and led her forward: 

“ Those State rooms are damp, they have been unused so long; it is 
not wise for you to be in them at night, Lucille. Besides, every one 
will think that I have deserted my guests.” 

And, with the suave and graceful dignity of a courtier, he conducted 
her along the silent corridor, and down the broad oak staircase, in the 
full gleam of light, giving her urbane and courtly welcome beneath the 
roof of White Ladies, where her father’s laugh had so often rung in clear 
and joyous music, and her father’s hand closed in love and friendship on 
the hand which now held hers—the hand which, unfaltering, had dealt 
him death. 


Il. 


CAN OBLIVION BE BOUGHT ? 


LucILLE, introduced into the splendid circle gathered under her inane 
dian’s roof, struck and touched all there with that ethereal and rare love- 
liness, of which its own unconsciousness made not the least and most 
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common cliarm. She was still’ but a beautiful child, with all a child’s 
unstudied grace, a child’s artless transparence; and the manner in which 
she had been reared, while it ‘had given her-that nameless ease which only 
belongs to liigh-breeding, had brushed nothing from the innocence of a 
youth which had loved the birds as its ffiends and the flowers as its 
teachers. Her young beauty charmed those wlio approached her like 
music, the upward gaze of her eyes, always earnest even to sadness, had 
for all tlie haunting sweetness of some remembered melody, and the 
joyous gladness of a life, on which no shade of sorrow had ever fallen, 
contrasted toucliingly with the mournfalness which in moments of silence 
stole over lier face, born of the deep sensitive thoughts of a mature essen- 
tially poetic: The princes and’ the peers; the statesmen and the men of 

leasure, staying at White Ladies did their best to teach her her power 
by subtlest flattery‘and most’ delicate court; they had seen nothing for 
years fairer than the way in which she listened to them in naive sur- 

ise, and turned from them in graceful indifference ; while the titled 

auties, something jealous of her, yet sought her with courtly kindness, 
and wondered among themselves that’Strathmore, the coldest, most heart- 
less, and, most ascetic Statesman of his age, had so much of gentleness 
and consideration for a young girl to whom he was merely guardian ; 
it.could' not be from her beauty, they thought, for was he not negligent 
of theirs, and of all! 

To Lucille the sumptuous, glittering, brilliant life led at the Abbey 
seemed to her like a conéé des fées; all had the spell ‘of freshness for her, 
and her light laugh rang under the arches of the grey cloisters, and her 
youthful steps echoed down the vast area of the banqueting-hall, and her 
eyes gazed at’ the Strathmore portraits, and—the shadow which lay across 
the threshold of White Ladies cast no shade upon this sunlit, dawning life, 
and the winds which sighed through the boughs of the monastic elms, and 
blew softly among the long grasses over her mottier’s grave, brought her 
no burden from the history of the lives towhich her own owed birth. She 
was so happy !—life looked to her so beautiful in its still half-folded 
glories, like the illumined pictures of an uncut book, like the closed leaves 
of the passion-flower, which keeps its richest beauty shut in its core till 
the last. She was so happy!—for, for the first time, she was beneath 
the roof of Strathmore; she saw him daily, hourly ; she was always in 
his presence, or watching for it; she could sit and listen to him while he 
spoke with his guests or his fellow ministers, never weary of hearing the 
voice which, chill in its very harmony to the ear of others, to hers was 
the sweetest and most mellow music that it knew. And her young heart, 
child-like in its purity, but far beyond childhood and beyond youth, in 
the vivid depth of all it felt, cherished as the life of its life, her love and 
reverence for him to whose guardianship lier father had bequeathed her. 
From her earliest years she had clung with a strange affection to Strath- 
more; while yet so young that comprehension of his career was impos- 
sible to her, A. had delightedly listened to all who would tell her of his 
greatness ; she loved to think how much she owed to him, and how deep 
must have been his friendship for her father that he took this care for 
her, All that was powerful, generous, and grand in his character drew 
her to him; all that was darker was veiled from her; she thought it as 
stainless as it was unrivalled, and the fair, fond dreams of a poetic ima- 
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— had clung about him as their centre till that affection. had 
the religion of her life. It seemed as though the love which 
her father had borne to him had been. transmitted to her: natures.such 
as Strathmore’s are not seldom those on which most. love is lavished 

“ What: are you so absorbed in, Lucille?” asked one of. the women 
staying there, a certain lovely leader of the fashion. 

Lucille, half lyingon a couch in. the library, resting her head on her 
hand, looked up with a smile : 

“T was reading’ ‘ Indiana,’ ” 

Lady Chessville laughed, and turned to Strathmore, who had just 
entered the library with the Duke of Beauvoir, his. son the. Marquis of 
Bowdon, the Prince de Volms, and Valdor. 

“Lord: Cecil! here is Lucille absorbed in ‘Indiana.’ Do you permit 
that as her guardian ?”’ 

Strathmore smiled as he approached : 

“Lucille will not be harmed by Georges Sand, Lady. Chessville: 
Rousseau or De Kock would leave no stain there; the soil must be fit 
ere impure plants will take root. Still—you are right.. Where did you 
find that book, my dear? It is not my edition, I think.” 

Lucille looked at the cover. 

“No; there are not your arms on it. I found it in my room; it 
amused me, and so I brought it down. ‘There is a. name on the title- 
page, though the ink is faded. Look! ‘Bertie Erroll.” Who was 
he?” 

She held the book up to him, her hand on the faded writing, her eyes 
raised to his, and a .sharp agony struck him again like the stab of a 
mortal blow, for the remorse of this man was great and deathless. 

But his smile did not change, not a musele of his face moved, and he 
took the volume without even a moment’s hesitance, carelessly glancing 
at the title-page : 

‘Yes, it is one of Erroll’s; he was.a friend of mine. Keep the book 
if it. amuse you, Lucille.” 

Lucille saw no difference from his habitual manner, which, when others 
were with them, was always gentle but cold. Lady Chessville connected 
nothing with the name, for she had been a child at the time of that 
tragedy in the Deer Park of the Bois, and the world had. long since 
forgotten that darker story of its successful Minister’s earlier manhood. 
Beauvoir, a good-hearted, kindly man, whispered to Lord Bowdon as. they 
went out: 

“ He shot that very fellow Erroll through tlre heart years ago about a 
notorious woman, and now speaks of him like that! Bosom friends, too, 
they were! Able man, Strathmore, very able, but cold as ice and cruel 
asa Borgia. Don’t know what remorse is!” 

So bystanders judge! Valdor alone noted, to judge differently, 
the singular indifference, the perfeet tranquillity with which Strathmore 
spoke Erroll’s name and looked upon his writing : he had seen them pre- 
cisely as calm, precisely as negligent an hour before sunset, when he went 
out with a murderer’s resolve, brutal and inflexible, in his heart; he had 
so seen them when the sun had sunk, and the murderer had stooped to 
sever the golden loek from the trailing hair of the dead man. By one 
of those instincts which the mind cannot trace, but which it involuntarily 
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follows, it struck him that Strathmore had spoken thus for the sake of 
Lucille ; he would not have thought it needful to have assumed such 
complete indifference towards Erroll’s memory merely for men who knew 
how Erroll met his death, and would have rather respected him more than 
less for some show of remembrance also. From that hour she became 
associated with the memory of Erroll in Valdor’s thoughts, ; he felt con- 
vinced that the cause of Strathmore’s care for his ward arose in some wa 
or other from her connexion with the man whom he had slaughtered in 
cold blood: and Valdor was keen, hot, eager in the scent, for all concern- 
ing Lucille had interest for him, this guileless beautiful child, reared in 
seclusion by the English shores of the Atlantic. 

Strathmore saw this interest, saw it in Valdor, as in many others 
under his roof, throughout those autumnal weeks, and it woke anger 
in him whenever their glances fell on her, or their words made her 
eyes grow dark and wistful in half-shrinking, half-disdainful surprise, as 
they whispered subtle flatteries in her ear. Anger which was twofold: 
first, because they would rapidly destroy the unworn freshness and the 
innocence, earnest whilst it was childlike, which were beautiful to him in 
her ; last, and more, because each might be one who would wake her 
heart from its rest and imperil its peace. He had sworn to make his 
atonement by securing her happiness at whatever cost; he had looked 
on hers as the life on which hung his single power of expiation. How 
could he secure her happiness when once she should have been taught 
to place it in the hands or embark it in the love of any one of those 
who sought to dispel her childhood by their honeyed whispers? Strath- 
more, who held that Will can work what it chooses, and who, in the arro- 
gance of a great intellect, conceived that he could mould fate like potter’s 
clay, felt passionate impotence as he realised that the work of his atone- 
ment might be wrested from him incomplete, and dashed to pieces before 
his eyes. And it was here that the haughty error of his soul lay; his 
remorse was holy in its intense contrition, its sincere agony; but he did 
not seek its expiation in that humility and self-doubt which a great guilt 
may well leave upon the proudest and most self-sustained nature : he had 
set it before him as he had set the ambitions of his public life, as a purpose 
to be wrought by his own hand, and effected by his own foresight and his 
own will, guarded by him alone from all chance of miscarriage, all touch 
of opposing will, all danger of human accident, as his strength of steel and 
his unscrupulous force bore down all that was antagonistic to him, and 
pioneered his road to power. Prostrate and chastened by a stricken re- 
morse, he had vowed to fulfil the trust bequeathed him an hundred-fold 
beyond all which that trust enjoined ; but to the fulfilment of his oath he 
had risen in the same spirit with which he had dealt out death and 
meted vengeance ; the spirit which relied on the masterly skill of his 
own hand to mould what form it would, and still conceived that Life 
would bend and bow to his haughty fiat: “ Z will this 1” 

“ You gave me leave to hope; but what chance of hope, sir, is there 
for me with all these ?” said young Caryll, bitterly, one day, as he 
glanced at the knot of titled and famous men gathered about Lucille in 
the cedar drawing-room. 

Strathmore had extended his invitation to the young man, true to his 
promise, to give him opportunity to advance his love on her affection, for 
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he was scrupulously just, and never broke his word in private or public 
matters. 

Strathmore smiled—that smile under which young Caryll winced as 
under the cut of a knife: 

“TI gave you leave to hope, certainly ; it is for you to give your ho 
a basis. I never told you J deemed it well founded; but you should 
know how to make it so. If you have so little of the necessary love-lore, 
I cannot help you ; ce n’est pas a moi!” 

“‘ But—but how, when she has so many to teach her her power—— ?” 
began the youth, hesitatingly. 

Strathmore raised his eyebrows : 

“* How!’ Ifyou be such a novice in the art, it were wiser you should 
abandon it altogether.” 

He spoke with that slight laugh which was more chill than most men’s 
sneer ; but, though his words had stung his nephew as the young alone can 
be stung by the light contempt of a man of the world, Strathmore’s dis- 
dain for him was not unmixed with a wish that his suit might prosper. 
If Lucille’s heart were fastened on Caryll’s love, and could be content 
in it and with it, his happiness might be more surely and safely secured 
than with those more brilliant in station, who now sought her, and over 
his nephew, who would be his debtor, and whose career would be moulded 
and checked by him, he would have still a sway, where, if she wedded 
any other, he would lose his influence for her and over her life for ever. 
Yet the same bitterness which had arisen when his mother had first spoken 
of marriage for her, rose in him now, as he looked across to where she 
stood in the conservatories, caressing a bright-plumaged bird, and trying 
to lure another from the topmost boughs of an orange-tree, too absorbed 
in her wayward favourites to be conscious of the glances bent upon her 
by the group around. 

“Can they not let her alone for a few brief years, at least ?”’ he mused, 
with an acrid impatience. “ That bird’s wing which brushes her lips is 
fitter caress for them than men’s kisses. Marriage! Faugh!—it is 
profanity to speak of—to think of—for her !” 

“ Strathmore, if you are disengaged just now, give me five minutes,” 
said the Duke of Beauvoir, touching him on the arm at that moment. 

His Grace was a heavy, cheery, generous gentleman, to whom Mark 
Lane Express panegyrics on his prize short-horns were dearer than 
European encomiums on his policies, and who in the Cabinet was very 
utterly under the lead of his subtle and astute colleague, though the 
reins were so excellently managed that he was wholly unconscious of his 
own docile obedience. : 

“T want to talk to you about a merely personal matter,” went on the 
Duke, as Strathmore led the way into the billiard-room, just then 
empty; “in fact, about your young ward, Mademoiselle de Vocgqsal. 

ave you any marriage in view for her ?” 

“ None, my dear Duke.”’ 

** Well! Bowdon has lost his head about her,’’ went on his Grace, in 
his usual sans fagon, good-humoured style, which flung dignity to the 
winds as humbug, and yet somehow or other never entirely lost it. 
“Never saw him so much in love in my life! You’ve remarked it, of 
course, eh? He has asked me to-day to speak to you. In point of fact, 
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I should be very glad to see him married myself, and I have so high an 
esteem for Lady Castlemere, that I should have been perfectly satisfied if 
I had known nothing more than that the young lady he sought had been 
reared under her tutelage, so I told him I would mention the matter to 
you this morning. I presume the alliance would have your concur. 
rence ?” 

«“ A more brilliant one it would be impossible to find for her! You do 
me the highest honour in soliciting her hand for Lord Bowdon,” an- 
swered Strathmore, with his suave, chill courtesy, which was never startled 
into surprise as it was rarely warmed to cordiality. ‘His proposals, then, 
have your full sanction? May I ask what has been said on the subject 
to my ward?” 

“ Nothing !—nothing definite, at least. She is so exceedingly young 
—not brought out, indeed—that Bowdon and I both concurred in seek. 
ing her hand from you first, Will you mention it to her as you think 
best?” 

“ With pleasure. We may postpone, then, any further discussion of 
your wishes or mine until we are aware how Mademoiselle de Vocqsal 
receives your most flattering proposal ?”’ 
 “ How ?” 

His Grace looked fairly astonished—a little amazed, moreover ; it was 
s0 very new a suggestion to him that his son, the future Duke of Beau- 
voir could possibly be rejected ! 

Strathmore smiled, that suave, courtly smile which always a little 
worried his noble colleague : 

“ My dear Beauvoir, I need not say that alliance with your House 
surpasses the most splendid aspirations which my ward could have in- 
dulged in for herself, or my mother and I, as her guardians for her ; at 
the same time, I do not prejudge Lucille’s answer, since I should never 
seek to sway her inclination. But there is little fear, doubtless, of what 
that answer will be ; Lord Bowdon could not woo in vain.” 

His Grace’s pride and consternation were botl: soothed, and he passed 
on to speak further of his proposals in his son’s name with that hearty au 

point, straightforwardness, which in the Cabinet made so strong a contrast 
to the fine finesses and inscrutable reticence of one who, from his earliest 
pe of public life, had recognised the essential art of success to lie in 
nowing “ how to hold truth, and—how to withhold it.” 

“I must be the first, then, to taint her mind with marriage offers!” 
thought Strathmore. “ Rank more brilliant could not be given her; 
every woman in England will envy her her lot; he is a handsome, amiable, 
inoffensive—fool! Such men make the kindest husbands. There will 
be no fear for her happiness, if—if—she love him. And yet, that soft, 
delicate, innocent life! Good God! it is defilement!”’ 

The thoughts flitted, searce shaped, through his mind ; the sudden offer 
of the Duke's alliance had struck him with keea, though vague pain—the 
same pain, but more intense, which had smitten him when his mother had 
first spoken of Lucille’s future. Young Caryll’s love for her had been 
some distant thing, viewed by him with some contempt, and subject to 
long probation ; he had not realised it in connexion with her; but the 
Duke's words had set sharply and vividly before him the inevitable cer- 
tainty that, ere long, the loveliness to which so many testified would be 
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sought and claimed in marriage, and that, once given to another, his right 
over the life which he alone now protected, and directed, must pass utterly 
and for everfrom him. She might be happy in her husband’s home, and 
in that happiness he would have no share; looking on it, he would no 
longer see in the beauty of her days the symbol of his own atonement : 
or—she might be wretched in the union which bound her, or in the grief 
of a wronged womanhood, and he would be powerless to give her freedom 
and consolation, and must see the life he had sworn to the dead to keep 
unstained and unshadowed, consume hopelessly before his sight ! 

To the man who, high in power and arrogant in strength, had a 
scornful unbelief in the power of Circumstance to overthrow Resolve, the 
sense of the impotence of his will here was as bitter as it was strange. 
For the moment, maddened by it, he felt tempted to exert his title as her 
guardian to forbid all marriage for her, all love to her; but this, again, 
he was forced to surrender; to secure her happiness, free choice must be 
left her, in that which, thwarted, often makes the misery of a life; and 
Strathmore’s nature, merciless to others, was one to the full as inflexible 
to himself in any ordeal self-chosen, any sacrifice self-im a Is 
smote him with pain, with aversion, almost with loathing, to be the first 
to speak to’ her of what must lead her across that bouadary she had 
told him wistfully she feared to pass, which oftentimes parts Childhood 
from Womanhood by a single step. He revolted from his office; but it 
devolved on him as her guardian; as such he had accepted it, and he 
went to fulfil it. 

As he descended before dinner, he saw her upon the terrace leaning over 
the parapet in the warm glow of the western light, which slanted across 
the broad flight of steps, and fell-about her where she stood ; strange 
contrast, in the bright and aérial glow of her youth, to the grey monastic 
walls of the Gothic facade behind her, and the dark massed branches of 
the cedars above her head. 

He approached her, and laid his hand gently on her hair, turned 
simply back from her brow in its rich silken waves : 

‘** Where are your dreams, Lucille ?” 

She looked up, and the warm light which ever came there at his pre- 
sence beamed upon her faee : 

‘“‘T was thinking of all those who have lived and died here ; of all the 
histories those grey stones could speak ; of all the secrets which lie shrouded 
in those woods since they saw the Druidic sacrifices, and heard the chant 
of the white-robed Dominicans :—the dead days seem to rise from their 
graves, and tell me all that is buried with them !” 

She spoke only in the fanciful imagination which loved to wander in 
the poetic mysteries of the past, but her words now, as often, struck him 
with that deadliest Nemesis of crime—the doom which compels the guilty 
to hear reproach in every innocent speech, and feel a blow on unhealed 
wounds, in what, without that remembered sin, had been but gay jest or 
soft caress. 

‘You are too imaginative, Lucille,” he said, quickly. ‘* Why dream 
of that dark past, of unholy sacrifice and insensate superstition? The 


past has nothing to do with you; live in your own fair present, my - 


child. Your sunny sea-shore suits you better than the monastic gloom 
of White Ladies.” : 
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She lifted her bright head eagerly : 

“Oh! I love White Ladies best.” 

“Surely? But Silver-rest is your home ?” 

“ Yes; but this is yours.” 

He smiled; all expression of her affection was dear to him, not be- 
cause affection was ever necessary to him, but because hers was like the 
pardon and purification of his crime. Then the office which he came to 
execute, recurred to him ; they were alone, no living thing near save the 
deer which were crossing the sward in the distance, and the peacock 
trailing his gorgeous train over the fallen rose-leaves on the marble pave- 
ment. But that solitude might be broken any second ; he employed it 
while it lasted. 

“Lucille! you may command another home from to-day, if you 
will.” : | 
Her eyes turned on him with a surprised, bewildered look, while a 
happy smile played about her lips: 

* Another home! What do I want with one, Lord Cecil?” 

“ Many will offer one.” 

The surprised wonder in her eyes deepened, she looked at him hesi- 
tatingly, yet amused still : 

**] do not understand you.” 

A curse rose in his throat on those who made him destroy the yet 
lingering childhood, and awaken thoughts which he himself would have 
bidden sleep for ever. 

“T am not speaking in enigmas, Lucille ; I tell you merely a necessary 
truth,” he answered her gravely. ‘ As your guardian I have the disposal 
of your future; of that future those who love you will each seek the 
charge ; it is for you, not me, to decide to whom it is finally entrusted. 
His Grace of Beauvoir has to-day sought your hand from me for his son. 
What answer shall I return to Lord Bowdon ?” 

Her eyes had been fixed wistfully on him as he spoke, scarcely as if 
comprehending him; at the clearness of his last words a blush, the first 
he had seen there, flushed her cheeks, her lashes drooped, her lips parted, 
but without speech, and he fancied that she shuddered slightly. 

His task revolted him, he loathed it yet more in execution than in an- 
ticipation; but Strathmore’let no trace of repugnance appear, he addressed 
her calmly and gravely, as befitted one who filled to her, in her eyes and 
the world’s, her father’s place: 

“I do not need to tell you, Lucille, that such an alliance is almost the 
highest in the country, and one of the most brilliant it would be possible 
to command. His father tells me that Bowdon loves you as much 
even as the fancy of youth can wish to be loved. To exaggerate the 
rank of the station you would fill would be impossible, and your hap- 

iness——”” 
ne Oh hush! hush!—it seems so strange.” 

The words were spoken rapidly under her breath, and almost with an 
accent of terror, while the flush was hot on her cheek, and her head was 
drooped and slightly turned from him; it might be the startled shyness 
of girlish love, the momentary agitation of a flattered pride ; he took it 
for these, and a pain, keen and heavy, smote him, and made his tone more 
cold, though as calm and even as heretofore, as he went on: 
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“ Nay, you must hear me, Lucille. I but repeat to you what the Duke 
has wah and it is no light matter to be dismissed hastily either way. I 
am no ambassador of a love-tale; but I should err gravely in the = ll I 
hold towards you if I did not put fully before you the eminence of the 
rank for which your hand is sought, -and the splendour of the alliance into 
which you may now enter x 

He paused suddenly, for she turned towards him with a swift move- 
ment and that caressing grace with which as a little child upon the sea- 
shore she had leaned against him, thinking she had done wrong to touch 
a stranger’s dog. 

“Hush! you pain me. Why do you speak tome so? Are you tired 
of me, Lord Cecil?” 

The colour still was warm in her face, but her eyes as they questioned 
his were pleading and reproachful, and there was a naive plaintiveness in 
the words, and in the action, with which she turned and clung to him, 
which touched him, even while they struck him with a sense of keen 
relief, of vivid pleasure; it would have cost him more than he had counted 
to surrender his right to gladden, to guide, and to control this young 
life ; it would have been the surrender of Erroll’s trust, and of his own 
atonement. 

He drew her gently towards him with that tenderness which existed 
only for her, begotten of circumstance, while foreign to his nature. 

“* Why does it pain you, my love? Have you heard me aright? I but 
speak to you of a marriage for which my consent has been sought, and 
which is so exalted and unexceptionable a one, that as your guardian I 
should be deeply blameable if I did not fully set before you all it offers, 
I should never urge your inclination, but I must state truly all which may 
await you if you accept it. Decide nothing hastily ; to-morrow you can 
give me your reply.” 

A look of aversion and of pain shadowed her face, she clung to him 
with that caressing reliance as natural and unrestrained now as in her 
childhood, and lifted her eyes in beseeching earnestness : 

“Ohno! Why? What need? Tell them at once that I could not 
—I could not!” 

A gladness which had never touched his life since Marion Vavasour 
destroyed it, swept over him for a moment at her words: he loved her for 
the sake and in the memory of the dead; and he rejoiced that he was not 
yet bidden to bestow her on her lover, to give her up from his own 

eeping : 

“It shall be as you will, Lucille. I have no other aim save your hap- 
piness. But are you sure that you know what you refuse ; that you may 
not desire to speak of it further with my mother? You are very young, 
and a station so brilliant-——” 

Something proud, pained, wistful, perplexed, which came into her eyes, 
again arrested him; the delicate and spiritual nature shrank from the 
coarser ambitions imputed to her, the worldly bribe proffered to her: 

“ Why do you tell me of that, Lord Cecil ?” 

“ Because it is my duty as your guardian, not because I think that it 
would sway you. Ido not. Yours is a rare nature, Lucille.” 

His answer reassured her, and the shadow passed from off her face as 
the warm sunlight of the west fell on it, the smile upon her lips, so like 
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her father’s in its gladness and its sunny tenderness, that it smote Strath- 
more as on the night when she had wakened from dreaming sleep on the 
bosom of her dead mother. 

“ Then—then—whenever any others speak to you as the Duke has 
done, you will answer them without coming to me? You will say ‘ Lucille 
has no love to give strangers, and needs no guardian save-the one she 
has !’” 

He smiled, moved to mingled pain and pleasure by her words : 

“T cannot promise that, my child, for I fear they would not rest con- 
tent with such an answer. And—Lucille—the future must dawn for you 
as for all, and you will find other loves than those you now know.” 

She put her hand up to his lips to silence him, and her eyes grew dark 
and humid : | 

“Never! Never! If the future would differ from the present, I pray 
God it may not dawn. Are you weary of Lucille, Lord Cecil, that you 
would exile her to other care ?” 

“ Never ask that! I wish to God my care could shield you always.” 

His answer sprang from the poisoned springs of a deep and hidden 
remorse: she heard in it but a sure defence and promise for the future, as 
he stood resting his hand upon her shoulder in the evening silence, while 
the sun sank from sight behind the elm-woods, and the shadows of twilight 
stole over the terrace, where the winding waters glistened through the 
gloom, white with their countless river-lihes, as on the night when Marion 
Vavasour had been there beside him, wooimg from his lips the first words 
of that guilt-steeped love in which all the beauty of his manhood had 
been cast and wrecked. 

Laughing in soft, child-like gaiety—for his words had made her very 
glad, and banished even from memory the momentary vague pain and 
fear which had fallen on her, she scarce knew why—Lucille stooped and 
wound her hands in the luxuriance of the late roses, which still blossomed 
in profusion over the steps and balustrade of the cedar-terrace, covering 
the white marble with their trailing leaves and scarlet petals, and filling 
the air with their odour. Her hands wandered among them with that 
delight in their beauty which was inborn with her artistic and imaginative 
nature, and drawing one of their richest clusters from the rest, she held 
them to him in their fragrance : 

** ] do not wonder that the Greeks and the poets loved the roses best, 
and that the Easterns gave them to the nightingales as the burden of 
their song and the choice of their love! How beautiful they are—the 
Queen of Flowers!” 

The words, the action, the sight and scent of the roses, as she held them 
upward to him in the twilight, recalled, in sudden vivid agony, the 
memory of the woman who had stood there with him on that very spot, 
with the subtle, poetic lies upon her fragrant lips, which gave the flower 
that she loved value and sweetness in his sight because their kiss had 
rested on its leaves:—it was among the roses that he had seen her in 
the morning-light at Vermongeaux ; it was among the roses that he had 
seen herin the summer-noon, when he had spared her from death only 
that she might live to suffer! And the flower was accursed in his sight. 

Those scarlet roses, with their heavy fragrance and their clinging 
dews, gave him a thrill of horror as he saw them lifted to him by the 
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innocent hands of Lucille; they were in his eyes the bloodstained symbol 
of the assassinatress, of the destroyer ! 

With an irrepressible impulse he seized them from her, and dave them 
far away, till they fell bruised and scattered on the turf below. 

Her look of surprise recalled him to himself. 

‘Roses have a faint odour to me, my dear; I have not your love of 
them,” he said, hurriedly. “ Your lilies of the valley become you best, 
Lucille; those roses have nothing in common with you, the flowers of 
orgie, of revel, of secresy!” 

She looked at him surprised still, for she had never seen his tranquil 
repose of manner broken until now at White Ladies, and it seemed to 
her very strange that he, the haughty and inflexible Statesman, should 
be thus moved by the unwelcome fragrance of a few autumn roses. 

Her eyes dwelt on him wonderingly, wistfully : 

“ Have I vexed you, Lord Cecil? You are not angry with me ?” 

He passed his hand softly over her hair, deeply moved in that moment 
by the tender and pleading words. 

“No! God forbid ! ! Act as your own heart dictates, Lucille, and you 
will ever act as I would have you. I rejoice that you do not risk your 
life in other hands than mine. Keep your beautiful youth while you 


may !”’ 


Il. 


' THE NIGHT WHISPER OF THE ROSES. 


“So you have sent poor Bowdon away, Lucille. It was very cruel, and 
a refusal must seem so remarkably odd to him !” laughed Lady Chessville, 
the night after, as she came into the young girl’s dressing-room before 
the déchabille. The Peeress, young and omnipotent herself, was one of 
those women who like the beauty and grace of others. 

Lucille shook her head a little disdainfully : : 

“Tt is a cruelty he will soon forget.” 

“It is not so easy to ‘forget’ always, mon enfant, but you have not 
Jearnt that; you have nothing to blot out,” said the Countess. ‘Come, 
tell me, Lucille, how could Bowdon fail to please you? What was it you 
disliked in him? I am curious; he is accustomed to be thought per- 
fection.” 

“T did not dislike anything ; I never thought about him at all.” 

Lady Chessville —— a silvery peal of hearty laughter : 

“ Poor Bowdon! if he could but hear that! I must really tell the 
seer the degradation to which his beloved has come. But you are very 

teful, my beautiful child. Can none of them move you any more P 
T shall say your guardian has taught you his own coldness.” 

The colour flushed into’ Lucille’s young face, her eyes darkened and 
dilated, she raised her head eagerly, while the rich masses of her unbound 
hair shook over her shoulders to the ground : 

“*Cold?? You must never use that word to my guardian. Oh! 
how little you know him! There is no one on earth so gracious, so 
gentle, so generous, so full of kindly thought and noble acts. There is 
the coldness of his world, of his years, of his ambitions, perhaps in his 
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look and in his words, but there is no coldness in his heart. Look what 
he has beer to me, merely because the father whom I lost was the friend 
of his youth. Would one cold at heart cherish such a memory so sacredly, 
and fulfil a trust of the dead so unweariedly f” 

The firelight shone warraly on her upraised face, through which the 
soul within seemed itself to beam ; her eyes looked upward proudly and 
lovingly, with the bright hair brushed from her flushed brow, and her 
lips slightly parted with the eager words, she might have been painted for 
Vivia Perpetua in her young and holy loveliness, willing to endure ali 
things even unto death in defence and in reverence for her Lord. 

Lady Chessville looked at her and sighed: there was that in Lucille’s 
face which vaguely touched to sadness all those who gazed on her. 

“ He was your father’s friend?” she said, musingly. ‘“ I never knew 
that !” 

“Yes; and he loved him so well!” answered Lucille, while her voice 

w low and tremulous, recalling the memory of him whom Strath- 
more had taught her to dream of with more than a filial affection, 
hallowed towards the dead as it could never have been to the living. ‘I 
cannot remember him, but Lord Cecil has spoken of him to me till I think 
of him as dearly as though he were living now. He died in my infancy, 
Lord Cecil was with him at his death, and it is because they had lived 
as brothers that he has such goodness and tenderness for me. Do you 
think any man, cold at the core of his heart, could retain such a memory 
of one lost friend? It will show you alone that the beauty of his cha- 
racter to those who know it aright, equals the greatness of his career ; 
eclipse it, it cannot do!”’ 

* You are eloquent for your guardian, Lucille,” said Lady Chessville, 
‘What you tell me tn very differently for Strathmore than what 
society says usually; we all know his intellect, his power, his states- 
manship, are masterly, but we never held him anything but icily heartless 
with his subtle, merciless sneer, and his world steeped egotism. I re- 
member, I fancy, however—I don’t exactly know what—but I think I 
once heard that ever so many years ago he was passionately in love with 
some woman who deserted or betrayed him; did you ever on anything 
of it, Lucille ?” 

“Never!” She started a little, and a certain look of disquiet and 
pain shadowed the eyes which were gazing happily and dreamingly at 
the flashing fire-rays. 

“Ah! i dare say not,” said the Countess, with a little yawn of ennui. 
‘It was a romantic, terrible story, I imagine ; but it was so long before 
my time that I never heard any particulars, but very likely it may be 
the reason of his utter indifference to women. I cannot possibly picture 
Lord Cecil Strathmore loving anything but power, or heeding anything 
save himself! But you will rebuke me if I say so, ma belle; and since 
he is so kind to you, I shall do my best to believe that there is a heart 
under that polished surface of courtly and ministerial ice.’’ 

Lucille did not seem scarcely to hear her; her eyes were fixed with 
their gaze of vague disquiet on the ruddy glisten of the fire-flames. 

“ Betrayed him—deserted him,” she muttered, musingly. “Oh, 
surely no woman could——”’ 


Lady Chessville looked up quickly and scanned her face, from which 
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the warm colour had faded; and she passed her hand caressingly over 
Lucille’s brow as she rose. 

“Good night, my lovely child. Do not sit up and think over that 
bygone story I was silly enough to name to you; you may be very sure 
that Strathmore has never suffered, and (I would stake much) has never 
loved, even in his early years, except, indeed, perhaps, as people—petri 
du monde as he is—do love, which is very worthlessly. I will not have 

ou waste so much of your thoughts and tenderness on your guardian, 
Lucille—that coid, negligent, ambitious man, whose only passion is 
power !” 


Lucille drew slightly away from her hand, and a faint smile came on 
her lips. 

‘You only know Lord Cecil as the world knows him, Lady Chess- 
ville; he merits from me a thousand-fold more than all the gratitude and 
reverence I can give him.” 

The Countess looked at her again in silence for a moment, then 
stooped to give her a light kiss, and floated from the chamber. Lucille 
sat where she had left her, not changing her attitude, but, with her head 
bent forward and her hands lying lightly on her bosom, gazed into the 
hot and glowing embers of the burning wood, with a vague and unknown 
sadness oppressing her, she knew not why. 

Strathmore had told her aright that one day suffices to destroy for ever 
the barrier which parts childhood from womanhood; and Lucille had 
that day lost much of the golden radiance of childhood, which is happy 
in its unconsciousness and content in its present. But what had dis- 
pelled it, was not so much the love which had been proffered to her, 
which, though it had startled her for the moment, had had so little 
hold on her thoughts, that it had been shaken off from them, leaving 
nothing of its significance, and having taught nothing of its knowledge ; 
it was rather this shadowy love of a long dead past, of which she had 
heard to-night, which woke in her own young heart an unfamiliar pain, 
and made her wistfully muse on its meaning and its story. For the first 
time in all her innocent and guarded life she felt an intangible disquiet 
and uneasiness, and, rising, she went, as was her nightly custom, to Lady 
Castlemere’s chamber before going to rest—her own apartments had 
been altered by Strathmore’s order, and now adjoined his mother’s, in 
the west wing of the abbey. She was received with the affection which 
had encircled her only too tenderly from her infancy, and which the 
Lady Castlemere in her aged years, did truly feel to this bright and 
loving child, who had been given to her care by so dark a tragedy, 
orphaned by her son’s own hand, and made desolate by his crime, 
Haughty still to most others, his mother was invariably gentle to Lucille; 
and her hand fondly stroked now the floating silken masses of the young 
girl’s loosened hair, as she lay at her feet in the warmth of the fire- 
glow resting her head against be knee; Lucille loved warmth and light 
like any tropic bird. 

They were in strange contrast, the age and the youth—the grave 
and venerable patrician, bowed by the weight of many years, while 
something of the fire of her haughty womanhood still gleamed from her 
proud sunken eyes; and the young girl in all the dawning glory of her 
unspent life, with the grace of childhood in every pliant limb, and the 
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unworn brightness of childhood in the bloom of her cheek and the 
golden light of her hair. 

“You are silent to-night, Lucille?” she said, gently, at last, when 
some minutes had passed by. ‘‘ Where are your thoughts ?” 

The colour stole into her face, and she did not lift her head from 
where it rested. 

“TT was thinking—I was thinking, Madame—of what Lady Chessville 
said just now.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

Madame was the familiar title Lucille had given her when too young 
to pronounce her name, and Lady Castlemere had encouraged her to 
continue it, since it supported the foreign extraction from which all were 
led to attribute her birth. . 

“You can tell me, Madame, did—did Lord Cecil, many years ago, 
ever love any woman who betrayed him ?” 

The hand which lay on her waving tresses moved with an involun- 
tary start. Had any been hinting to Lucille the outline of that tragedy 
so long, so scrupulously, so anxiously concealed from lier !—had any been 
unfolding the first pages of that dark history, which, opened to her, would 
reveal to her that the hand which she loved, and which cherished her, 
was the hand which had slain her father, as the pitiful among men 
would not have slain a brute! 

But with the blood of the Strathmores in her veins, his mother had 
the inscrutable serenity under trial of her Norman race; and she looked 
down into the young girl’s wistful eyes with calm surprise. 

“ Why do you ask, Lucille? It is a strange question.” 

“ But tell me, is it true? Did he ever love any one who was faithless 
to him?” 

Her voice was very earnest, even to tremulousness, and in her up- 
raised eyes there was a plaintive anxiety; and her listener saw that 
entire denial would rather increase than lessen the little Lucille could as 
yet know of the truth. 

“Long ago, my love, Strathmore loved unwisely and unhappily. 
But it is a matter so entirely of the past, that it is folly to recal it; and 
you must never allude to it to your guardian. What was it, Lady 
Chessville could tell you; she was a mere child in his early manhood.” 

“She told me very little. She said she knew nothing; but she had 
heard of the story, and said she thought it was the reason why he was 
now so cold. Why should she call him cold; he is not?” 

** Not cold in your sense, my dear, but in hers. He feels deeply— 
here and there—as he feels for you, and for the memory of your father; 
but Lady Chessville means that he has long ago left to younger men the 
roty of love, and is entirely given to political life. -In her sense she is 
night.” 

Lucille’s head drooped again; and as the firelight flickered on her 
face, it wore its unfamiliar look of vague and new disquiet, of brooding 
and unanalysed pain. 

“Oh! how could any woman betray him?” she said, half aloud, 
with an accent in her voice it had never borne before. “ How could 


oa Senate him and make him suffer—throw away such treasure as his 
ove ?” 
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Lady Castlemere caught the intonation of the words, and stooped to 
look upon her face ; a thought crossed her which filled her witha ghastly 
and horrible terror. Better, better that Lucille should learn the truth of 
that fatal history, shrouded from her birth—learn it in all its hideous 
nakedness, its merciless and deliberate crime, and learn to shrink from 
the hand she loved and honoured, as the hand stained with her father’s 
blood, than that the fear which crossed his mother’s thoughts as she 
looked on her should ever ripen into truth ! 

“ Lucille!” she said, almost hurriedly, “do not let your thoughts 
wander into buried years of which you can tell nothing, and which can 
be nothing to you, my child. It is sorrow wasted, to grieve for so long 
dead a thing as your guardian’s past. All men love, some wisely, some 
erringly, but love he himself has long abandoned and put aside ; it had 
a charm for him in his earlier years, but it can never now be anything to 
him, not even a regret; therefore waste no regret for him, In the ambi- 
tious life of a statesman, such weaknesses are quickly forgotten ; associate 
them with Lord Cecil no more than you would have thought to do with 
your father, whose place he fills.” 

Her words were purposely chosen ; and Lueille listened silently, her 
head bent, her eyes gazing at the falling embers, the warm colour in her 
face wavering. The vague and unfamiliar pain still weighed upon her, 
and each syllable fell chilly on her, like the touch of a cold blast; the 
last yet more than any. 

“ Lucille! look at me,” said his mother, anxiously. 

The ghastly terror which had floated through her mind strengthened 
- with that silence, and the shadows which flickered over the face she 
watehed. Lucille raised her head with a half-broken sigh, and her fair 
eyes looked upwards to her gaze, guiltless, fearless, trustful, even while 
their natural sadness was deepened, and the fear which had seized on her 
watcher was slaked for the time; if it had grounds, as she prayed it 
might never have, she saw that Lucille, at the least, as yet knew not her 
own secret. She bent and kissed her: 

“Go to your bed now, my darling; it is late, and you are used to 
early hours at Silver-rest. And, Lucille, the question yow have asked of 
me you will not ask of others ?—it would displease your guardian.” 

A faint, proud smile, tender and mournful, came on Lucille’s lips as 
she arose : 

“Oh! Madame, you are sure his name is too sacred to me to talk of 
it idly with any. I would never have asked of Lord Cecil’s past of any 
save yourself.” 

And his mother knew, as the young girl’s good-night caress lingered 
on her brow, that Lucille spoke the truth; that unless any remorseless 
hand tore down the veil which hid the past, and forced upon her sight 
the secret which it shrouded, Lucille’s lofty and delicate nature would 
never imperil its own peace by restless search or curious interrogation. 
Yet the new and different fear which had arisen in her that night for the 
first time could not be banished; and, as she sat in solitude, she shud- 
dered at the memory with which a long and varied life supplied her—the 
memory of how often, baffling man’s justice and man’s expiation, the 
harvest of the past, sown by the guilty, is reaped by the guiltless, and the 
curse of sin lies in wait to prey on the innocent. 
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In her own chamber, Lucille did not at once obey the words which had 
bade her seek rest. She dismissed her attendant earlier than usual, and 
stood alone gazing into the warm embers of the hearth with the little 
spaniel which her father had loved nestled to her bosom, and her eyes 
grew dark and humid in deep and dreaming thought. This causeless, 
unfamiliar pain was on her still ; she could not have told why. 

A long-drawn breath, broken as a sigh, unconsciously parted her lips 
as she turned at last from watching the wood-sparks fall in showers on 
the crimson ashes, laid the little dog down upon his cushions, and, 
moving to the nearest window, drew the curtains aside, and looked out 
at the night. It was almost a habit with her: from infancy she had 
loved to watch the stars shining over the face of the ocean, which had 
been to her a living poem, a never-ending joy, a divine mystery, a be- 
loved friend ; here the distant sea was hidden by dense stretches of wood 
and hill, but its familiar murmurs reached her ear upon the stillness, and 
the stars were many in the cloudless skies. She stood looking out into 
the brilliant night, over the vast forests and the monastic ruins of White 
Ladies—those silent yet eloquent relics of a long-dead past—as the moon- 
light shone through shivered arch and ivy-covered aisle, on crumbling 
cloisters and decaying altar-stones, of a race whose place now knew them 
no more. Below her windows ran the cedar-terrace, white and broad in 
the moonlight, with the roses growing over its balustrade, and covering 
its pavement ; and the dark masses of their foliage caught her eyes, and 
brought the memory of Strathmore’s action, and of Strathmore’s words: 

*“‘ He called them ‘the flowers of orgie, the flowers of secresy ;’ per- 
haps he associates them with her,’’ she thought. ‘Oh! how can they 
say he never suffered ?—how can they know? His love must have been 
so strong, and his suffering as great. Who could she be, that guilty 
woman, who could give him misery and betrayal——” 

And the dangerous thoughts, which wandered dimly and blindly to- 
wards a dark and unknown past, filled her heart with their pain and her 
eyes with their tears—tears rare and unfamiliar, which gathered there, 
but did not fall. 

Then she turned away from. the late night—its silvered light lying 
on the sward, and leaving in deeper shadow the masses of the stretching 
forests, looked chill and mournful to her—and, kneeling down beside her 
bed, while the glow of the warm wood-fire gleamed on her loosened hair 
and on her young bowed head, Lucille prayed her nightly prayer to God 
for Strathmore. 

















































( 343 ) 


THE REIGN OF “ WHITE TERROR.”* 


Louis XVIII. reascended the throne of France amidst the troubles 
inseparable from an invasion, The people had not recovered from the 
consternation and alarm created by the fatal catastrophe which had over- 
taken the nation on the field of Waterloo. Here and there, in various 

of the vast territory of France, more especially in districts far re- 
moved from the seat of government, acts of violence which are deeply to 
be regretted baffled all the measures. hurriedly taken by the new autho- 
rities to ensure order, some assassinations were committed, and attempts 
have been made to make the white flag, at that time newly raised, re- 
sponsible for the blood spilt. These isolated crimes have, indeed, been 
os together, and ticketed as the reign of the “ Reign of White 

error.” 

This mode of viewing matters—certainly an infinitesimally small pal- 
liative for the horrors of the “Red Terror”—has naturally given great 
annoyance to the legitimists. The troubles which cold after the 
Restoration took place mainly in the south of France, and the Marquis 
Louis de Laincel, in the work now before us, labours in the track already 
followed by M. Alfred Nettement in his “ Souvenirs de la Restauration” 
and his “‘ Histoire de la Révolution,” to show how these troubles arose 
out of the oppression to which the south had been exposed by. the first 
Revolution. The Red Terror had devastated the south for ten long 
years—that is, from the hangings in 1789 to the fusillades of 1797— 
without a moment’s respite. All the aspirations, all the desires for inde- 
pendence, all the generous sentiments of a people, were suppressed in the 
most violent manner by the despotism of centralisation. The religious 
convictions of the people were insulted, the Protestant churches in which 
they loved to pray to God were closed, all the monuments of the past were 
destroyed, the traditions of the country trod underfoot, and the young 
people were forcibly abducted to serve in a cause which they detested. It 
is important, then, in considering the excesses of 1815, to remember the 
disorganisation of society and the discord engendered by the Revolution, 
and the miseries and mournings piled up by the Terrorists ; and it is still 
more important to remember that hostilities were once more reopened by 
these same Terrorists in 1815. 

The “ Red Terror” was humbled by the canon of Vendemiaire. In 
1795, when the doors of the Convention were closed, order reappeared in 
the midst of a country devastated, but neither peace nor liberty could 
prosper on the ruins heaped up by the Terrorists. The energy of a 
strong dictatorship had become necessary, but, unfortunately with it, 
France became also involved in the incessant wars of the Empire. But 
the fascinations of “ glory,”” which held France spell-bound, as if in a 
trance, were less seductive in the south than elsewhere. The men of 
Provence, of Languedoc, and of Gascogny had suffered in the long and 
sanguinary wars of Italy and of the Peninsula, and the cries of heart- 
broken mothers made themselves heard over and above the tumult of 
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arms; ships lay motionless in the harbours, manufactures were at a 
stand-still, the fields were deserted. The mountain recesses were crowded 
with young men, who preferred being hunted like wild beasts to following 
in adventurous campaigns, the motives or causes of which they could 
neither understand or appreciate. The south, perhaps, more than any 
other part of France welcomed the Restoration as the guarantee of peace 
and tranquillity. 

One of the largest bands of fugitives from econscription—its numbers 
augmented by fugitives from the police and other reprobates—had 
gathered together in the Alps of Luberon. It was one of these troops 
that insulted the fallen Cesar when on his way by Orgon to the island 
of Elba. 

The Restoration was celebrated throughout Provence by popular fétes. 
Nowhere was this the case more than in Avignon, in Marseilles, and at 
Ntmes. The Arlesian games were also revived in all their olden bril- 
liancy. The heroes of the estaminets and back slums, who had exchanged 
their blouses for embroidered habits, no longer upheld by centralisation, 
had to grind their teeth in solitude repudiated by every provincial. 

But a brief epoch of retaliation came with the hundred days. The 
eagle landed at Cannes, and those who had promised to bring it to Paris 
in an tron cage held out their hands to congratulate it. Those places 
which had most rejoiced at the Restoration had most to suffer by the 
return of Napoleon. The lieutenants of the Emperor marked them in 
black as open enemies. The old Terrorists made the country echo with 
outrages and insults. Neither women or priests were spared. A band 
called that of “the Federals” organised itself, which had nothing Bona- 
partist in it; it was purely revolutionary and terrorist. A group of this 
class bivouacked on the Place de |’Horloge, at Avignon, and not only 
threatened and insulted persons, but meditated firing and plundering the 
city, and were anly prevented carrying out their diabolical intentions by 
the energy of the mayor, M. Puy. Two peaceful citizens were, however, 
put to death by the band. At Montpellier, General Gilly opened fire 
on the city, the houses fronting the esplanade were cannonaded, and 
many iaalthonte were killed. A proclamation ordered the mhabitants 
to remain within doors. A poor woodcutter, who had been at work from 
an early hour, fell asleep on a stone at the doorway. He was shot 
through the head. Marseilles was militarily occupied by Brune and 
Grouchy, declared to be in a state of siege, and treated by the soldiery 
as a conquered place. The magistrates were exiled, as were also many 
private individuals ; others who were suspected were imprisoned. Many 
were assassinated in the streets by the soldiery, and the National Guard, 
which could alone have protected them, was disarmed. 

Arles was divided into two camps. The high town was Royalist, the 
low town, called La Roquette, was Bonapartist, or Republican. None of 
the inhabitants of the first dared to go out of their houses. If they did 
they were insulted or beaten. Many were imprisoned, their houses pil- 
laged, and the cafés which they frequented were broken up and devas- 
tated. The Protestants of Nimes were especially massacred without pity; 
they were cast into the Rhone, or slain beneath the very windows of 
General Gilly. A few only were spared to be imprisoned. The Royalist 
soldiery, withdrawing in bodies to theirhomes, were assaulted, plundered, 
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or slain on the way. This happened to a party of sixty at Yeuzet, and 
to another of sixty-four at Arpaillargues. The latter were fired upon b 
the inhabitants, and such as were not shot were killed with scythes an 
pitchforks, or even knives, the women taking an active part in the hor- 
rible massacre. M. Baragnon, avocat-général, who has published an 
account of the horrors committed at Arpaillargues, declared that his pen 
recoiled before the narrative. All the volunteers, indeed, who had served 
under the Duke of Angouléme were either put to death, imprisoned, or 
persecuted during the hundred days. At Toulouse, Royalists were also 
ut to death without trial. Many took refuge in the mountains, as they 
had done previously. “ Notre-Dame des Anges nous sauvera !’’ became 
a proverb. It was the name of a hermitage situated amidst almost inac- 
cessible rocks, where the peasants took refuge to avoid the conscription. 
No wonder that the second Restoration was welcomed by a people 
oppressed and persecuted by Bonapartists and Republicans alike. Us 
fortunately, that Restoration was béth preceded and followed by excesses, 
No sooner had the news of the disaster of Waterloo, for exam 4 reached 
Marseilles, which had suffered so much from the Bonapartist soldiery, 
than the white flag was hoisted. Certain malcontents having cast stones 
at a bust of the Emperor, several officers rushed upon them from an ad- 
jaceut café with naked swords. This was the beginning of troubles. 
Some peasants had come to the city on hearing the news decorated with 
white ribbons ; many of them were shot. The troops assembled on the 
Cannebiére, while the people gathered together on the chief square. 
General Verdier attempted to calm the effervescence by proclaiming that 
neither the name of the king or that of Bonaparte should be invoked. 
Méry, in his melodramatic work entitled “ L’ Assassinat,” and the author 
of “ Marseilles au 25 Juin,” have alike condemned this want of decision 
on the part of the general in command. He had not the courage to act 
for his party, nor yet the candour to proclaim the triumph of the king’s 
cause. Méry says, “‘ The brave General Verdier arrived on horseback 
followed by an aide-de-camp, and traversed the groups quietly with a 
serene countenance. Verdier was not hated by the people; no threats 
were uttered against him; he exhorted the people to be calm by voice 
and by gesture ; it was as much as to tell them that they could rise in 
insurrection without danger, and the people did rise, with the shout of 
‘Vive le Roi!’ whilst Verdier retraced his steps to his hotel. A decisive 
scene such as always happens on such occasions precipitated the move- 
ment; a young man, urged by a sublime folly, fell upon a company of 
Grenadiers, pistol in hand, shouting out to them, ‘ Down with your arms!’ 
He fell pierced by three balls, and the company withdrew to the nearest 
guard-house. This was the first blood spilt; the news spread through 
the city, and the ‘ générale’ was beaten.”’ 
M. Durand, a Bonapartist writer, describes the collision between the 
eople and the soldiery as having taken place, and several of the former 
ier been slain, before General Verdier made his appearance, and he 
attributes to the general the folly of having taken a bust of Bonaparte 
from a café, and handed it over to the populace. The writer now before 
us, M. de Laincel, following M. Lautard, an eye-witness, says that M. 
de Borély, commandant of the National Guard, collected together some 
seven hundred of that disbanded ‘and partially disarmed corps, and that 
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the troops, after firing upon the people, withdrew into the forts, leavin 
the Cannebiére in the selene al the people, who harboured there the 
white flag. The troops fired from the forts, especially that of St. Jean, 
and the Chasseurs cantered through the streets, firing their carbines at 
the white cockades. At four in the evening, Verdier proclaimed a pro- 
visional government, but this by no means calmed the passions of the 
people. During the night, the National Guard got possession of four 
guns which were placed on the heights of the Cours-Bourbon s0 as to 
command the citadel. At three in the morning, all the Imperial troops 
—infantry and cavalry—evacuated the place with the civil and military 
authorities. The National Guard protected their retreat. 

The Imperial troops gone, M. de Borély was appointed to the military 
command of the town, assisted by a commission of five, of whom two, 
Bruniquel de Rabaud and Romagnac, were Protestants. M. Raymond, 
mayor of the city, did everything in his power to prevent, in the lan- 
guage of the proclamations of the day, “ the white flag being soiled by 
crimes and disorders.” Unfortunately, the popular passions had been 
aroused by long repression, by the violences committed by the soldiery, 
and by the report that the Imperial troops were awaiting at Bausset for 
reinforcements from Toulon, with which they intended to return to re- 
venge the insults of the previous night. The mob had been largely 
increased in numbers by people who had poured into the city from 
Allauch, Aubagne, Cassis, and other towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the consequence was that the 25th of June, the day after 
the evacuation, became a black day in the annals of Marseilles. It has 
been said, that notwithstanding the efforts of the party of order and peace, 
seconded by the National Guard, that five or six hundred persons perished 
under the daggers of Royalists, who had to revenge acts of oppression 
committed on themselves and their families ; of runaways, who came down 
in flocks from the hills, thirsting after the blood of their Bonapartist per- 
secutors, and of those lees of the populace always to be found in com- 
mercial cities where there is a large and mixed population, and who are 
ever ready to take advantage of times of insurrection to carry out indi- 
vidual acts of revenge or mere predatory movements. M. Lautard de- 
clares, however, from a careful examination of the public registers, which 
were kept with perfect exactness, only twenty-five persons perished on 
what has been called “the murderous day of the 26th of June.” 

One of the first victims of popular indignation was a certain Baissiére. 
He was one of the revolutionary committee of ’93; an active agent of 
the Red Terror, a denouncer of innocent people, and a spy or “ police 
agent” to the last. This reprobate was killed and his house was sacked. 
M. Durand, in his “ Marseilles in 1815,” says that ‘he was vaguely ac- 
cused of having taken part in the massacres of 1793.” Two old officers, 
Faloz and Vincent, and an ex-police agent, Jouffret, were the next 
victims. The two brothers Verse, who had been very active in denouncing 
innocent persons for the scaffold in ’93, took refuge with one Galibert, 
who enjoyed the property of a citizen whom he had denounced at the 
same terrible epoch: all three were made prisoners and put to death oppo- 
site the fountain “des Meduses.”” M. Durand and M. Méry both admit 
that the National Guard saved many lives by protecting intended victims 
in the guard-houses. M. Méry, indeed, says that the exertions of the 
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Royalists to save the victims from the assassins were fatal to many of 

them. In the time of the Red Terror, M. de Laincel says no one inter- 

fered in favour of the victims, whilst the Royalist National Guard of 

Marseilles did everything in its power to save life and to assuage the angry 
ions of the mob. 

Ange Terrier and Rouband, who had particularly distinguished them- 
selves by their persecutions of Royalists during the one hundred days, 
were the next sufferers. The son of Terrier was cruelly slain in the Place 
des Fainéants whilst begging for his father’s life and sheilding him with 
his body. Alas! whether for Republican, Bonapartist, or Royalist 
revenge, when the passions of a mob are let loose, there are no limits— 
no holy circle within which that demoniacal frenzy can be restrained. 

The fate of the advocate Angles, an old man of seventy, was peculiarly 
affecting. He was taken from his country residence to a guard-house, 
made to undergo a mock trial, and then put to death by twenty assassins, 
who dragged his grey hairs through the gore. It is not even said what 
were the antecedents brought against him. Murder was naturally accom- 
panied by robbery. The funds of the Royalists suffered as much as those 
of other parties, showing that aa were not all political partisans who 
were engaged in these sad disorders. Many under such circumstances 
adopt a colour as an excuse for the commission of crime. Many houses, 
both in the town and in the environs, were also sacked. They appear to 
have chiefly belonged to patriots of ’89 and ’93. Three police agents, 
Aga, surnamed “ La Victoire,” Arnoux, and Puget, were killed on the 
27th outside the town. 

A body of Mamluks lived in a kind of colony in a quarter of the city, 
who having made themselves particularly obnoxious by acts of oppression 
and insult during the one hundred days, were now in their turn the 
objects of retalliative persecution. Many fell victims to the infuriate pas- 
sions of the mob, but the greater number escaped into the pine forest of 
Mazargues. Méry says he was one of the Urban Guard, who went out 
by night to bring them back, after order had been re-established. M. de 
Viel Castel, in his “ Histoire de la Restauration,” speaks of the massacre 
of the Mamluk men, women, and children—the women being black 
slaves—but M. de Laincel declares that only two Mamluks are inscribed 
on the civil registers as killed between the 25th of June and the 15th of 
July, 1815; Méry only speaks of one negress who, using insulting lan- 
guage, was cast into the sea and shot. ‘The records of the police are, 
however, not available, and there is every reason to believe from the 
flight of the whole colony—old men, women, and children—that man 
fell victims to the fury of the populace. A portion of the Mamluks had 
luckily gone to Paris to be present at the National Festival of the 25th of 
May, and our author does not think that really more than eight or ten 
were actually put to death. According to the civil registers, fifteen 
military men of all arms perished during the same insurrection. 

Marshal Brune, in the mean time, held Toulon. Once he marched his 
battalions up to the gates of Aix and Marseilles, but finding them closed 
against him, he withdrew to his Bonapartist stronghold. But there were 
Royalists even at Toulon, as also an English squadron off the port, and 
it was a captain in the navy—Grivel—who first induced the marshal to 
resign his command. ‘The marshal unfortunately declined to embark in 
July—voL. CXXXI. NO. DXXIII. 2A 
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a ship of war, but left for Paris on the Ist of August, with his aide-de- 
camps and forty chasseurs as an escort. A sad fatality took him to 
Avignon, almost at the foot of the Luberon, before alluded io, in which 
so many of the anti-Bonapartists of the one hundred days had taken 
refuge. Already at Aix he was insulted by people whose property had 
been ravaged by his soldiers, but on arriving at Avignon he was at once 
detained by the populace, and prevented proceeding any further. It was 
reported that he was going to join the army of the Loire, in order that 
he might return in strength to punish the Royalists. The marshal bar- 
ricaded himself in his room at the Hétel du Palais Royal. The mayor 
and the National Guard are also said to have done all in their power to 
protect his person, but his enemies got to him by the roof, and thus pene- 
trated into his room. There one of them accused him with the murder 
of the Princess of Lamballe, and while the marshal was indignantly re- 
pudiating the calumny, he received a pistol shot from behind. The unfor- 
tunate murdered man was then dragged forth.and thrown into the Rhdne, 
whence his body was ultimately recovered near Arles, and buried by Baron 
Langier de Chartrouse. This was a sad end to a brave man, whose chief 
fault was his fidelity to his emperor. 

Aix had suffered severely, like other towns in the south, during the 
Reign of Terror ; many of its inhabitants had been judicially assassinated 
at Orange and at Marseilles; but restrained by an able magistrate 
during the hundred days, and not having so mixed a population as 
Marseilles, the city remained calm on the occasion of the Restoration. 
At Arles, the High Town, which we have seen, was sequestered by La 
Roquette, and its cafés ravaged, took its revenge on the Restoration; 
and on this occasion the cafés of the Lower Town were made to suffer, 
whilst many of the patriots beat a precipitate retreat in boats on the 
Rhone, but it is not upon record that any lives were lost. 

But it was in the Département du Gard, known by provincials simply 
as Le Gard, that the most deplorable incidents of what has been called 
the Reign of White Terror took place. The news of Waterloo reached 
Nimes on the 25th, upon which a banquet was inaugurated, and the bust 
of Napoleon was carried in procession amidst vociferations against the 
Royalists. At Beaueaire, in the same neighbourhood, on the contrary, 
the white flag was hoisted on the 26th, and the same night a detach- 
ment of the Urban Guard, and other troops from the Gardonenque, ad- 
vanced upon that town. The initiative was thus taken by the Bona- 

artists. Hearing of the approach of these troops, the inhabitants of 
Rieesis and of Tarascon went out to the bridge “ Vie Blanche”’ to 
arrest their progress, defeated them, and pursued them as far as the 
village of Jonquiéres. Beaucaire became from that moment a point of 
reunion of proscribed Royalists. The Chevalier de Barre, a Protestant, 
was elected commander-in-chief, and Baron Jules de Calviéres, prefect. 
The prefect declared in a first proclamation that the king knew no dis- 
tinction of religious opiuion among the French; the Protestants were 
his children just as much as Catholics, and had an equal right to his 
rotection and his benevolence. (Histoire du Protestantisme en France. 

ar M. Roisselet de Saucliéres.) 

Uzés hoisted the white flag on the 2nd of July, and immediately an 
armed force from the Gardonenque marched upon the place. M. Nicholas, 
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an officer of the woods and forests, having gone forth with two gendarmes 
to endeavour to calm the insurgents, he was shot when attempting to 
address them. This murder inaugurated the disasters which were about 
to afflict Languedoc. General Gilly had concentrated his treops at 
Nimes, and it was reported that General Cassan and the confederates 
were about to penetrate into Le Gard by Villeneuve-lez-Avignon. The 
inhabitants of Roquemaure and of the neighbouring villages accordingly 
took up a position to defend the passage of the Rhone. 

Louis XVIII. had entered Paris on the 8th of July, and on the 10th 
M. de Bernis summoned the municipal council of Nimes to recognise the 
royal authority, but the only answer vouchsafed was to proclaim Na- 
poleon II. On the night of the 14th, however, General Gilly evacuated 
the place and took refuge in the Cevennes. Some of the inhabitants 
ventured then to display the white flag, but the Urban Guard fired upon 
them. This, at all events, could not be laid to the account of the 
“White Terror.” At length, on the 16th of July, the municipal 
council proclaimed Louis XVIII., but the troops preserved a threatening 
attitude, with their guns directed upon the city. The townspeople and 
the inhabitants of the suburbs and neighbouring villages now began to 
organise resistance. One company was headed by a labourer of the 
name of Dupont, who acquired an unenviable notoriety under the 
sobriquet of “ Trestaillons.” Taking possession of the streets, avenues, 
and squares, they gradually enveloped the troops who had taken refuge 
in their barracks, defended by great guns loaded with canister. An 
attempt was made to induce the soldiers to give up the great guns, and 
this conciliatory step was seconded by General Malmont, who was in 
command of the garrison, but the officers and soldiers refused to obey 
him ; the guns were certainly withdrawn into the barracks, but the 
soldiery opened fire at the same time upon the people. 

The toesin was now sounded from all the churches. The gendarmerie 
made common cause with the people, several of whom had already fallen 
beneath the fire of the troops, and the Royalists took possession of 
* Windmill Hill,” a position which overlooked the barracks as well as 
the town. Reinforcements were at the same time sent for from Uzés and 
Beaucaire. The troops finding themselves thus hemmed in, capitulated, 
the officers to go out with their swords, but the soldiery with only their 
knapsacks—a stipulation which so exasperated the latter that they broke 
their muskets and cast their ammunition into the well in the barrack- 
yard. Eleven citizens were killed upon this occasion. 

It is a remarkable thing that, m times of trouble and disorder, the 
same scenes constantly repeat themselves, no matter which party is for 
the time being in the ascendant. When the army of the Duke of 
Angouléme capitulated in 1814, the volunteers were assassinated in every 
direction as they were endeavouring to reach their homes. It was now 
the turn of the Royalists, and they attacked the garrison of Nimes after 
it had surrendered its arms, and ten soldiers were killed and twenty-three 
wounded, among whom was Colonel Lefévre. General Malmont was 
himself arrested, with thirty-two officers and non-commissioned officers, 
by the peasants of Russan, as they were suspected of being about to join 
General Gilly in the Cevennes, but they were taken to Uzés, and in no 
way ill treated. 
2a2 
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The gendarmerie had remained passive during the last-mentioned 
excesses, and the consequence was that their barracks were invaded, 
themselves disarmed, and their colonel obliged to seek safety in flight. 
The National Guards of Beaucaire, Arles, and Tarascon arrived with a 
mob of Royalist insurgents on the 18th, and further grievous disorders 
were the natural result. Many houses—among them the residences of 
Generals Merle and Gilly—were sacked, as was also the café de I'’tle 
d’Elbe. Eleven houses in all are said to have been devastated, six of 
which were inhabited by Protestants, four by Roman Catholics, and one 
by people of both persuasions. The authorities are said to have exerted 
themselves to their utmost in protecting property, but the city was in the 
hands of an uncontrollable populace. One old Red Terrorist, called “ La 
Plume,” was killed when endeavouring to make his escape. 

Similar sad scenes of disorder were enacted on the 20th of July. The 
house of M. Vite was sacked, and the chateau of Vaqueyrolles burnt 
down. It was said that arms and ammunition were secreted there. But 
strange tales are still current, and have even been published in connexion 
with this last event. One is to the effect that a young lady had been 
walled in in the chateau, that the populace found out the spot, and cast 
the bones into the flames; another version is that it was money that was 
walled in; and a third, that treasure was supposed to be buried in a tomb, 
and the populace, disgusted at not finding it, cast the mortuary remains 
into the fire. At all events, we have here a decided repetition of scenes 
enacted during the reign of Red Terror. 

Trestaillons was the soul of these outrages. An old voluntary in the 
army of the Duke of Angouléme, this man had on his return home found 
his three plantations of grape-vines and olives (¢rés taiouns, in the 
provincial dialect, and whence his sobriquet) devastated, his home sacked 
and destroyed, and his wife polluted by the Bonapartists, and he had 
sworn to revenge himself! He is said, indeed, to have tracked those who 
dishonoured his wife, six in number, and to have slain them one after 
another (some, indeed, say he obtained his by-name from having cut one 
of his victims into three pieces), and he was at the Restoration a Corsican 
vendetta in the most ferocious acceptation of the term. 

Order was, however, gradually re-established by the disbanding of the 
National and Urban Guards, and by the prompt dispersion of popular 
gatherings. The-gendarmerie and such portions of the National Guards 
as were of known Royalist principles were employed in disarming the 
country people. This was an operation which, as naturally might be 
expected, was not carried out without many grievous conflicts. Many 
insurgents on both sides were arrested at the same time, and no small 
number were made to suffer the last penalty of the law. The inhabitants 
of Uzés, indeed, took the law into their own hands, and the consequence 
was many deplorable excesses. The authorities had no armed force at 
their disposal. The Protestants were on this occasion the chief victims. 

On the 16th of August, M. d’Arbaud-Jouques was appointed prefect 
under the Fouché ministry, and the nomination was followed by new dis- 
orders at Nimes, in which five men and two women are said to have fallen 
victims. Others have, however, much exaggerated the number of victims. 
These assassinations are also said by others to have been effected for 
electioneering purposes! It is certain that the Abbé d’Esgrigny was 
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murdered on his way home, on account of the vote he had given for the 
monarchy. On the 23rd the Austrian army of occupation entered 
Nimes—the Austrians becoming at that epoch the upholders of the 
monarchy in the south, as the British army of occupation was in the north. 
M. de Laincel affirms that they were not favourably viewed even by the 
Royalist party, and we can give perfect credence to this, for patriotism, 
after all, assumes the ascendancy with every Frenchman over and above 
all considerations of party—monarchical, imperial, or republican—or even 
of revengeful reprisals by Red or White Terrorists. Some disorders 
having occurred at Ners, Austrian troops were sent to disperse the in- 
surgents, and three men having been made prisoners, Prince Staremberg 
had them put to death with the connivance of the prefect. This onl 

served to augment the disfavour with which the Austrians were regarded. 

On the 5th of November the Duke of Angouléme arrived at Nimes, 
and on the 7th at Montpellier, when the Protestant churches were once 
more opened. They had been closed ever since the event of Waterloo, 
which manifests that the Protestants of the south, as may be gathered 
from other details, were everywhere regarded as the most loyal portion of 
the population. This reopening of the Protestant churches was not, how- 
ever, unfortunately effected without some scenes of disorder. The Duke 
of Angouléme was compelled to return to Nimes in order to restore peace 
and order. But M. de Laincel declares that the character of these 
excesses against the Protestants were much exaggerated by the British 
oe of the day. A reverend—* they are all reverends,” says M. de 

aincel—M. Perrot, a Non-Conformist minister, went on a mission to 
the south, and misrepresented facts. He relates the same occurrences 
over and over again as different facts, when they are only different versions 
of the same occurrence. : 

According to M. de Larcy, forty Bonapartists fell in 1815 in the Gard, 
and twenty-six Roman Catholics. M. Perrot declares there were three 
hundred Protestant victims ; M. Madier-Montjau says only eighty. M. 
de Bernis says eighty victims altogether—twenty-four Bonapartists and 
thirteen Roman Catholics. Religious convictions, M. de Laincel declares, 
had, however, nothing to do with the frequent assassinations; they were 
acts of pure revenge—revenge harbouring itself under no matter what flag. . 
These acts of vengeance received a formidable impetus in the number of 
robbers and plunderers, who acted as auxiliaries. There can then, our 
author argues, be no possible analogy established between the crimes com- 
mitted in the south by the Red Terror and what occurred during the re- 
action of 1815. The pavements of many of the cities of the south were 
at that time still stained with the blood of the Reign of Terror; is it sur- 
prising that some of the people—and it was the people alone who rose in 
insurrection—cherished feelings of revenge, which found an outlet during 
the first days of the Restoration, when there as yet existed no recognised 
government? Such events are naturally most deplorable—ever to be 
deeply regretted—but it serves no good purpose to stigmatise them by a 
name, which is manifestly invented to serve a partisan purpose, and not 
impossibly in the anticipation or apprehension of days of reprisals between 
Legitimists and Bonapartists yet to come. 
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THE PARTING ON THE PRAIRIE. 


. Any one who may have watched in the first weeks of spring the 
numerous emigrant trains on the Upper Missouri, will have observed that 
with the majority of the persons, whose destination is the golden California, 
nearly all other feelings are driven back by a joyous confidence and a 
glad hope in the future. The haste with which they strive to cross the 
border line of civilisation; the careful observation to which all the articles 
of the outfit are subjected in order to repair, add, or throw away things 
prior to the start; the frank way in which they form acquaintance with 
those with whom they intend to perform the long journey, which will occupy 
months; and, finally, the levity with which money is squandered, because 
they believe that they are going to pass several months in a region where 
with the best will in the world it is impossible to spend money, and then 
reach a country where they will only require to stretch out a hand in 
order to surround themselves with affluence and superfluities,—all this 
helps to remove repentance and stifle complaints about leaving a beloved 
home. At times a glimpse can be caught of hidden tears, which the 
mother’s anxiety as to the future of her children forces into her eyes, 
otherwise all are cheerful and happy, and wherever earnest thoughts 
threaten to arise, every effort is made to dismiss them by amusement. ‘The 
people may be excused, for their light-heartedness is justified. They have 
only learned from the numerous descriptions which have reached them 
the bright side of the undertaking, and the seductive attractions of a 
journey through the desert. They have heard of the rich, golden reward 
which follows upon persevering industry; for of those who went to the 
new country before them, only such returned as had met with success, 
and who, in describing their eollected experiences, only alluded to their 
good fortune. 

But in a very short time these poor persons are bitterly undeceived. 
A few weeks suffice to rob the dreamt-of merry life in wild, free nature 
of its last deceptive shimmer, and to depress the most powerful mind in 
the presence of inevitable misery, resulting from contagious diseases and 
irreparable losses of draught cattle. Just as the smoke of the camp fires 
disappears without leaving a trace in the pure sky above the silent prairie, 
as the report of the rifle dies out without an echo, so the assurances of 
mutual assistance break down, and the promises of eternal friendship, in- 
terchanged in the hour of careless security, are forgotten. 

All hurry on, in order to reach in the farthest west the protecting 
regious of a quickly rising and growing civilisation. Forwards, with the 
outlay of every bodily and mental effort, so as to lose no time ; for time 
is now more than money—it is life. Any one who lags is left behind ; 
he must help himself, and may Heaven be mereiful to him! Who would 
risk his own life for that of others? Forwards! the wild beasts and 
equally savage natives threaten, hunger, thirst, and disease threaten, and 
therefore, forwards! A melancholy look is given to those who, hardly 
treated by fate, are obliged to leave the train: the promise to give them 
the fullest aid on their arrival in California sounds like cruel mockery in 
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their ears, and soon after the dust-cloud rising-in the west is the last thing 
that is left them of their former travelling companions. They desperately 
gaze after it, so long as it is visible; they desperately look in the direc- 
tion whence they have come: all re them is a silence of death, and 
a terrifying solitude only animated by a herd of flying antelopes and a 
pack of hungry wolves. 

I had, with two other white hunters, joined a t of Oglala Indians, 
and was encamped with the latter on the north side of Platte river, in the 
neighbourhood of Scott’s Bluffs. The remarkable perfectly isolated sand- 
stone chimney was within our range of vision, and a long range of wildly- 
rent highlands, rising precipitously from the prairie to the west of the 
Bluff, announced the beginning of the Rocky Mountains. 

The emigrant road ran along the south side of the river, parallel with 
the latter, so that when we proceeded to a neighbouring mountain on the 
undulating ground, we could at times see thence the long emigrant trains, 
coming towards Scott’s Bluffs, like long snakes with black and white rings, 
and then be gradually concealed from our sight by the misty blue ranges 
of hills. According as the trains were provided with oxen or horses, and 
hence travelled more quickly or slowly, they remained visible for from two 
to four days on the plain, which was not interrupted by any elevation. It 
was, consequently, easy for us to calculate with tolerable exactness to what 
point we should proceed in order to come up with a caravan in the even- 
ing, and offer our productions for sale. 

Our wares consisted of fresh and dried buffalo meat, and as game was 
rarely visible in the viemity of the noisy travellers, while the black 
columns of bisons crossed the road either a long way behind or before the 
caravan, we always found willing purchasers, who paid long prices for 
fresh meat, and were glad to meet with people of our stamp. The 
proximity of the emigrant road was advantageous to us, for all the game 
that was disturbed on the south side of the river passed along on the 
north near us, and merrier buffalo hunts than those we had with our 
Indian comrades have rarely taken place on a proportionately so re- 
stricted ground. 

The chief bodies of emigrants had passed; the grey dust-clouds rose 
more rarely on the eastern horizon; considerable sums of money-had 
been shared between us, and we had almost arranged the time when we 
should give up our butchery, and commence our return to the Sioux 
villages and the trading posts of the fur-company, when all at once a 
very large caravan, provided with horses and mules, and hence travelling 
very rapidly, appeared. 

The party camped about twelve miles from us in a south-eastern direc- 
tion on the bank of the Platte, and on the following morning we went 
there with four horseloads of meat. We found the people quite ex- 
hausted, for we had scarce guided our horses ashore out of the broad but 
shallow river, when the men hurried up from all sides in order to buy as 
much meat as they could for themselves and their families. There was 
no bargaining ; the meat was weighed by hand, and paid for at a guess, 
and, though we had the best reason to rejoice, many a hearty shake of 
the hand and pull at the well-filled pocket-pistols were offered us. 

Au hour had not elapsed when we rode down again with our lightened 
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horses into the river, and at the expiration of two more hours we were 
seated with our other comrades round a fire fed with bois de vache, and 
enjoying the roasted juicy loin of a young buffalo cow. 

As usual, our first walk on the next morning was to the neighbouring 
hill. We looked out thence for the black forms of the bisons, but at the 
same time for fresh caravans with which we could have a deal. The 
caravan which we had visited the previous evening must have set out 
again at a very early hour, for the rear had already disappeared behind 
Scott’s Bluffs. Eastward, too, there was no sign of the approach of 
human beings, but in a bottom we perceived the white glistening tilt of 
a single travelling-waggon. As we saw no draught animals near it, 
which could not have escaped us in the peculiarly clear atmosphere, we 
supposed that, as was frequently the case, the cart had been abandoned 
by its owners as a useless burden. It must, at any rate, have been stand- 
ing there since the middle of the previous day, and had probably escaped 
our notice because it was in a bottom, while we, on our ride to the emi- 
grants’ camp, had purposely avoided the heights. We soon changed our 
minds, however, for, after a more careful investigation, we discovered that 
the forms moving about near the cart were not wolves, but human beings, 
who by their conduct and movements displayed no slight degree of rest- 
lessness. Partly through curiosity, partly because we had nothing better 
to do, and partly to give the travellers the pleasure of fresh meat, we 
three white hunters resolved to ride across. Without any lengthened 
hesitation, we, therefore, fastened as much meat on our saddles as we 
could conveniently carry, and, when we mounted, two Oglalas joined us, 
with no other intention, however, than giving their impetuous mustangs 
a little exercise, though possibly they hoped to get a little finery from 
the white folks. 

Our party thus consisted of five members: two young white hunters, 
who were in the happy years between twenty and thirty; a thorough 
veteran trapper, who had probably traversed the desert for as many years 
as we numbered; then came an equally old Oglala warrior, who in his 
external appearance reminded me not a little of the romantic heroes of 
Cooper, and, lastly, a young, splendidly built lad of the same tribe, who 
had not yet gained his spurs, and liked to conceal the fact that neither 
his costume nor his weapons were as yet ornamented with the black scalp- 
locks of a slain foe. 

We rode fast, though more out of habit than anything else, and the 
last dew drops had not been drunk up by the rising sun when we were 
seeking a spot in the river, where we could cross without peril from drift- 
sand and current. When we reached the other bank, we were only a short 
distance from our destination. We covered it in silence, for each was 
more or less engaged in thought about the group at the waggon, which 
looked so different from what we had expected, and to which the remark 
of our old comrade, “ The devil must have been at work here,” was quite 
adapted. 

In the waggon and around it we noticed seven persons of different 
ages, but evidently all belonging to one family. I fancied I could recog- 
nise in an elderly woman the mother, in a still older man the father and 
husband, and in a girl of about seventeen, another of ten, and three 
powerful lads, of whom the eldest did not exceed eighteen years, the 
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children of the two first mentioned persons. The looks and demeanour 
of all of them most distinctly expressed deep grief and anxiety—tears 
even stood in the eyes of the mother and her daughters, but the father 
chiefly attracted our attention and sympathy. He was leaning against 
the pole with folded arms; he kept his eyes obstinately fixed on the 
ground, and was so buried in dumb grief and wild desperation, that he 
seemed blinded against all external impressions, and, on our approach, 
did not once look up to us. His eldest daughter, a remarkably pretty 
girl with soft blue eyes, was standing behind him; she had laid her hand 
tenderly on his shoulder, and I noticed that, while she gazed timidly at 
us, she gently nudged her father, in order to draw his attention to the 
foreigners. 

The old man stood there apathetic and silent, and it was not till we 
came close up to him and old Sanglier (such was the prairie name of our 
grisly comrade) saluted him in his rough way, that he raised his eyes to 
us. Althcugh we white hunters had not much more to arouse confi- 
dence, in our worn leathern shirts, than the Indians in their savage, fan- 
tastic ornaments, still our appearance did not seem at all to surprise 
the emigrant ; on the contrary, he merely returned our greeting Y a 
slight nod, after which he looked down on the ground again, a perfect 
image of despair. 

The mother, who was sitting in the waggon with her youngest 
daughter, and the sons, who were in the background, looked at the 
father, and his sorrow and hopelessness had such a depressing effect upon 
them, that not one of them thought of entering into conversation with 
us. Probably they also felt an invincible repugnance to repeat in each 
others’ presence the whole extent of the misfortune which had befallen 
them, and thus open their wounds afresh. 

We had been standing for about a minute silently before the unfor- 
tunate family, when the girl, after hoping in vain that her father would 
speak, plucked up courage, and forcing back with a great effort the 
welling tears, she fixed her beautiful, gentle eyes upon us. 

“Gentlemen,” she began, and her courage seemed to grow as she 
spoke, “ pray excuse my father; a fearful misfortune has happened to 
us; we are unable to leave this spot—our horses, to the very last, have 
been stolen from us.” 

At this instant, Tenuga, the young Oglala, galloped up. Imme- 
diately after our arrival he had quitted us, and, leading his horse, had 
walked round the small camp in a wide circle. 

“ Kioway !” he shouted, pointing in a south-eastern direction to the 
chain of hills; and directly afterwards he informed us that he had dis- 
covered the imprint of Kioway moccasins, and that the horses of the 
emigrants had been stolen by some members of this tribe. In his 
opinion the robbers were concealed among the jagged hills, in order to 
continue their journey to the south at night, unseen. 

“But why the deuce have you separated from your companions ?” 
Sanglier suddenly asked, so harshly, that the girl started in alarm, and 
her father was aroused from his reverie. 

“Gentlemen,” he shouted, and his eyes assumed a defiant, challenging 
look, ** I trust you have now enjoyed our wretched position long enough ; 
ride your road, and do not drive me to extremities ib mockery. I have 
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not themeans to purchase your horses, and henee you are not ina position 


to ~~ “awl 

“ knows ?” Sanglier remarked, who had been listening with equal 
attention to the whispered conversation of the two Oglalas and to the 
farmer’s remarks. 

The latter looked up im surprise at the trapper’s exclamation, as if he 
were afraid he had heard incorrectly. 

“ Although I cannot promise,” the trapper continued, “still, if I am 
not mistaken, my comrades are no less willing than myself to recover the 
horses from the villains. That is to say, if it will be any service to 
you. Mille diables, do not stare at me in such amazement; I do not 
care a hang for your rough reception: that is an every-day affair in the 
prairie ; we will try it, if only to dry the tears in your pretty daughter’s 

es.”’ : 

Here Sanglier laughed pleasantly, because he had again succeeded, cer- 
tainly after many years, in giving a last specimen of gallantry. The girl 
blushed and stepped behind the waggon. The other members of the family 
seemed not to have heard the compliment, or clung too eagerly to the 
hope of regaining their cattle to have been able to heed it. On the other 
hand, they most readily offered explanations, when Sanglier, after a short 
consultation with the Oglalas, asked them various questions. According 
to them, the breaking of a wheel had eampelled them to remain behind 
the caravan at noon of the previous day. As the emigrant had means to 
repair the damage, he had not considered it of importance, and fully 
believed he should be able to catch up his companions with ease. 

Nightfall found them ready to set out again. New spokes had beea 
substituted for those broken, and after the six mules and three horses liad 
been hobbled oyt at a grassy spot a short distance away, in order to pre- 
vent them following the caravan in the darkness, all carelessly lay down. 
They had not. seen any natives for so long a time that they thought of 
nothing less than being molested by them. After a few hours’ rest they 
prepared to set out earlier than usual, but who ean describe their horror 
when they found, instead of their mules and horses, the remains of the 
lassos, cut off close to the picket by means of a sharp instrument. It 
was still too dark to be able to see any distance around, but in consequence 
of this discovery the two eldest sons at once started to obtain assistance 
from the caravan, which was camped a long distance off. But the camp 
had been struck there also at an early hour, and as day illumined the plain 
for a long distance, the messengers saw the caravan winding round the 
first point of Scott’s Bluffs. They fired their guus, but in vain: they 
were not noticed by any one, and as they had been robbed of all their 
cattle, they lost their last chance of catching up their old companions and 
requesting help from them, which it was still a moot point whether they 
would have granted. 

The poor people had lost all their property with their cattle. But the 
loss would have been endurable had there been a single way of reaching the 
land of their hopes and wishes, without asking charity and a heavy sacri- 
fice from any following train. They felt themselves so desolate, so deprived 
of all means of salvation, and were so cast down, that they even doubted 
our willingness to assist them, when we turned our horses and rode off to 
the west, with a cheering “ We shall return soon,” after leaving them our 
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supply of meat, which they scaree noticed. The last circumstance seemed 
to heighten their doubts, for they had expected that we should take u 
the trail of the robbers and follow them in the most direct line. Stil 
there were among us hunters of too great experience for us to be guilty 
of such an act of negligence. 

It might be assumed that the robbers had posted their watchers, who 
would naturally not only observe the emigrant family but us as well, and 
that they would at once take to flight with their booty at the slightest sus- 

iclous movement on our part. 

Hence we blindly followed Sanglier’s advice as well as that of the old 
Indian, who, acquainted for years with the country, knew every hiding- 
place to which the Kioways might possibly have retreated with their 
booty. 

The sun was sinking behind the mountain plateau when we reached the 

broad gate in Seott’s Bluffs, through which the road wound to the west. If 
up to this point we had not been discovered by the Kioways, or at least not 
been observed with suspicion, any diseovery of our true intentions need no 
longer be apprehended. For as, on reaching the first heights, we, instead 
of entering Seott’s Bluffs, at once turned southward, we continually re- 
mained in the shadow of the wall-like rocks, which were only broken here 
and there by rain-gorges and almost inaccessible fissures. The Kioways 
must have concealed themselves in one of these gorges, for only in this way 
could their sudden disappearance from the open plain be accounted for. 
Hence, while putting our horses at their full speed, we examined most 
carefully the entrances of such passages leading into the rocks. Our in- 
vestigation met with no success, and we continued to hasten towards the 
south. The rapidly setting in twilight at length entirely prevented us 
from distinguishing any trails, and we began to be beset with slight 
doubts whether we should not be forced to-continue the pursuit on the 
next morning in the prairie itself. We were resolved not to be contented 
with one attempt, but to make every effort to recover the property of the 
unfortunate family. One was unged to this by humanity chiefly, another 
by the wish to have a little excitement: what urged the Oglalas, could 
only be read slightly on their features, while it was perfeetly plain from 
the behaviour of our youngest companion, Jean, that he would do any- 
thing for a single grateful glance from the blue eyes of the fair emigrant’s 
daughter. For not alone did he utter all sorts of rhapsodies about the 
girl, and implore all the saints to aid him in drying her tears, but he also 
assured me that such a girl would be capable of leading him into a 
stupidity, make him hang his rifle on the wall, and become a respectable 
farmer instead of a merry beaver-trapper. 
_ He had just drawn a verbal sketch of a happy family life, and received 
‘ mn return for it a sarcastic grin from Sanglier, when the Oglalas, who were 
riding a little way ahead of us, imitated the well-known warning sound 
of the rattlesnake. 

We stopped, for, though we had not seen or heard anything suspicious 
ourselves, we firmly trusted to the caution of our Indian comrades, the 
more so, because under such cireumstances a danger which might easily 
be avoided is summoned up by each man acting independently. 

We could hardly distinguish the Oglalas in the shadowy gloom of the 
precipitous rocks, but noticed that Tenuga was crawling along the ground, 
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and rapidly disappeared among the boulders, while the old warrior, who 
was noticeable through the long eagle feather on his head, cautiously 
turned the two horses round and came to join us. He told us in a few 
words that the Kioways were concealed in a ravine lying lower down, and, 
judging from the violent stamping of the horses, were preparing to 
start. 

The stamping of their own horses had evidently prevented them from 
hearing the noise produced by our cattle. But, in order to remain undis- 
covered, we rode Drout five hundred paces farther back, to a spot where a 
narrow ravine entered the prairie, and extended for a long distance into 
it in the shape of a dried-up watercourse. After hurrying our horses into 
the river bell nl attaching them by the lassos to rocks in order to pre- 
vent their bolting, we returned without any delay to the spot where 
Tenuga had disappeared from our sight. There we redoubled our pre- 
cautions, and cautiously examining the ground before us with our hands, 
we crept along the precipice, till the noise of the Kioways approaching 
with their horses reached our ears faintly but distinctly from the gorge. 

We stopped and listened. Of what nature the plan of attack formed 
by the Oglalas was, was not clear to me. I only knew that I must hold 
myself in readiness at once to obey any orders that might be given me. 

At this moment a sharp signal cry induced me to look up the pre- 
cipice, and I thought I could not believe my eyes, when I recognised 
above me the black form of a Kioway, wrapped in his peculiar-hooded 
robe, standing out sharply against the star-spangled sky. He was stand- 
ing exactly above the old Oglala, to whom the command had been er- 
trusted, and so near that he could have shot him down with an arrow, 
and yet he appeared to pay no attention to him. 

I started involuntarily, for I now heard other voices from the ravine, 
into which the sentry was enabled to look down from his elevation, an- 
swering in a similar fashion, and simultaneously the trampling of the 
horses, evidently being driven toward the prairie, was heightened. 

At this moment the sentry whispered something to our old Oglala, 
and at the first word I discovered that it was Tenuga, who had under- 
taken to play up there the part of a sentry whom he had treacherously 
killed. I did not comprehend what he said, but my conjecture became a 
certainty when Sanglier bent down at the foot of the precipice, felt about 
on the ground, and then muttered to himself with a low, comfortable 
laugh, “ cunning fellow, first job, no longer a boy,” &c. Had it been 
daylight, I could have seen at the spot the lifeless form of an Indian, 
whom a sure tomahawk-blow from behind, killing with the rapidity of 
lightning, had felled, and his scalp had been at once stripped with re- 
markable skill from his fractured skull. 

The stratagem of Tenuga, who risked his life in order to gain the 
name of a man and great warrior by a bold deed, had been perfectly 
successful, and as he had learned some words of Kioway from prisoners 
who had dwelt with his tribe, and, in addition, spoke after the Indian 
fashion in a shrill falsetto, the robbers were so perfectly deceived that up 
to the last moment they thought of anything sooner than treachery. 

Free from any apprehension, they slowly approached the entrance of 
the gorge : the shod hoofs of the emigrant’s cattle rattled loudly on the 
rock, while between whiles the numerous stifled hoof-sounds of Indian 
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restraint are wont to give way to every penchant or hobby which their 
horses proved to us that we should have to do here with a superior force. 
Sanglier, however, had distributed the party with due reflection, and we 
awaited the result of our enterprise with a considerable amount of con- 
fidence. 

In proportion as the Kioways drew nearer to the mouth of the gorge, 
Tenuga moved along the precipice, sometimes springing, sometimes 
crawling, so that he must reach the end of the rock simultaneously with 
the vanguard of the Indians. We kept pace with Tenuga, too, wl when 
the first horseman was only a few yards from the entrance, we were 
awaiting behind the last veak the signal for action. 

The appointed signal was not long deferred. Tenuga disappeared like 
a shadow from the rock, which was no great height here, but almost 
simultaneously such a piercing yell was raised just before us, that I 
actually started, as it echoed along the walls of the ravine. In the next 
moment the Kioway, whom the young Oglala had merely grazed with 
his tomahawk, dashed out into the prairie, making the air ring again 
with his warning yell. Two others followed him closely, but when the 
loose horses, terrified by. the noise, tried to get away, we leaped before 
them, and by bursting into the war-yell of the Oglalas, and firing several 
revolver-shots in rapid succession, we succeeded in driving them back 

in. 

The numerous shots must have deceived the Kioways, who were 
behind the horses, as to our strength and intentions, for those who were 
walking in order to spare their horses on the stony ground, fled with wild 
cries for vengeance to the adjoining heights, while the mounted ones 
sought safety in the lateral gorges, without making an attempt at resist- 
ance or to reach the prairie. By the time they came together again, 
and guessed in what manner they had been surprised, we had collected 
the horses, and were driving them at full speed toward the fire of the 
plundered emigrant, which was flashing in the distance, and which b 
our orders he kept up the whole night through to the best of his ability. 
Our horses, which had had scarce an hour’s rest during the whole day; 
were greatly exhausted, but we did not reduce our pace until we saw, at 
daybreak, the emigrant’s small bivouac a short distance ahead of us. We 
hardly needed this precaution, however, for the Kioways, although they 
lost several of their own horses in the surprise, did not show themselves 
again. They were probably frightened at the vicinity of the Oglala 
Dacotahs. 

If all the members of the emigrant’s family had been suddenly drawn 
back from the brink of the grave, their gratitude could not have been 
greater than it was on seeing their horses and mules. It required the 
most earnest representations on our part not to be continually reminded 
of what caused ourselves the greatest amount of satisfaction and joy. 

By our advice, the delighted people deferred their departure until a 
caravan became visib¥e again on the eastern horizon. This was not the 
case for two days, during which we white hunters kept them company, 
in order to protect them from any attempted revenge on the part of the 
Kioways. The Oglalas, on the other hand, had gone with the captured 
horses to join their countrymen on the northern side of the river, and 
were glorifying, with savage songs and dancing, the first war exploit of 
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Tenuga, who was adorned with the sanguinary scalp. When the emi- 
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grant was ready to set out on the third day, anid slowly precede the 
coming caravan, and he offered us his hand in farewell, tears of emotion 
stood in his 

« Would to Heaven I possessed anything by which to prove to you 
my gratitude,” he said, frankly ; “ but, as you see, I have nothing I can 
offer you.” 

- Nothing? ?’”’ merry Jean said, in surprise, 

And his eye fell on the girl, who was seated in the waggon with her 
mother and sister. 

“ By Job!” the farmer cried, who had noticed the significant glance, 
“if one of you liked to have my daughter, and she was agreeable, you 
should not wait long for my blessing.” 

The girl concealed her face, which was flushed with the purple hue of 
bashfulness, behind her mother’s back; Sanglier laughed, and declared 
that he was too old to think of marrying; I laughed too, and hinted that 
I was no longer quite free; but our merry Jean hung his head, and 
turned his horse towards the camp of the Oglalas, which example we fol- 
lowed after a short leave-taking. 

The emigrant went his way, we ours, and, ere long, miles separated 
us. Jean had not uttered a single word, but, to make up for it, con- 
tinually looked back. Suddenly he halted, and exclaimed : 

“Hang me, if I'll ride another step with you !” 

At first we fancied he was jesting. But when he asked us to give him 
all the powder we could spare, we easily guessed what was at work withia 
him. We joyfully aeceded to his wishes, for he seemed in a great hurry 
to leave us. 

“The girl draws me after her,” he began, as he fixed his honest eyes 

n us with a look of melancholy. ‘*¢ Wait twenty-four hours for me in 
the camp of the Oglalas. If I have not returned to you by that time, 

may assume that she has not rejected me, and that I am on the road 
to California, where I shall Well, you know—good-by—we shall 
meet again on the Pacific.” 

‘A pleasant journey to you,” we shouted, in return. 

But he did not hear the words, for he was already galloping towards 
Scott’s Bluffs. 

Such was the partmg on the prairie. 

We remaimed at the camp of the Oglalas for a fortnight, but merry 
Jean did not return. I never heard anything further of him, and even 
during a lengthened stay in California, inquired after him in vain. But 
the world is large. I only hope that he has found happiness by the side 
of the pretty emigrant, and has rendered her equally happy in return. 
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THE YOUNG OFFICER IN INDIA. 
A TRUE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 


Every inordinate cup is unblessed.—SHakKsPEARE. 
Part THE First. 


WuaeEn we look around us in humble life, how many are the instances 
which meet our view of persons who have been either impoverished, lost, 
ruined, degraded, or brought, to a premature death, owing to their 
having been addicted to intoxication—not alone in those who are unedu- 
cated, or whose ignorance might ignobly plead their wretched excuse for 
falling into this frailty, do we find persons so addicted, but even now, 
when the progress of knowledge and the blessings of religion have pene- 
trated into the remotest regions and found entrance into every home, we 
read frequently accounts of the deplorable effects which this most de- 

ding of vices has produced, and we see the miserable catastrophe 
which has betided its victims. We must all, however, own that it is no 
longer a fashionable vice, that if now it slays its tens, in former times it 
slew its thousands; and that, even in England, the carouse which now 
finds place in the tap-room, or the tavern, was once the nightly practice 
of the gentry : 

When, frequent and full, the dry divan 
Closed in firm circle and set ardent in 


For serious drinking. 


Midst the resorts of the gentry, I think the most congenial sphere 
for the votaries of Bacchus, where his spirit was least awed by the 
decencies and regularities of refined life, and where the regular 
toper found his favourite pursuit least invaded and trenched upon, 
was in the mess-room. Since the time that Homer sung, or indeed 
since war was known, I suppose that the remark of Bacon regarding 
martial men has invariably held good; and I believe that the debasing 
habits of those who love to indulge in “ potations pottle deep,” has 
lingered longer in the mess-room than in any other heart of educated 
and civilised humanity. I look back with horror to the imnumerable 
times that I have seen the prevalence of this habit reigning in a mess- 
room, the frequeney of the scenes in which it formed the imcentive to 
every sort of vice, the prelude to every sinful indulgence; I know what 
most writers, ancient and modern, have written in its praise, from 
Anacreon to Byron; I know the various eulogies and songs which, in 
the days of my youth, were current, and which assisted to propagate the 
poisonous contagion of its influence; I recollect the dread example 
which the elders of the partigs assembled in times gone by at mess- 
rooms, habituated to its excesses, used to exhibit to the youthful, the 
thoughtless, and the inexperienced ; and I thank Heaven that there is a 
prospect now of our youth and our sons of promise remaining uncon- 
taminated by the depraved taints of its practice and uninitiated in its 
demoralising tendencies. In a country like India, where every man 
follows the bent of his inclination, and where youths let loose from every 
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fancies take up, one may easily suppose that this peculiar vice has many 
followers ; and many, indeed, are the instances of those who, beginning 
in idleness and dissipation, proceed onwards from bad to worse in their 
career of excess, and finally become, long before they have attained to 
full manhood, the slaves of intemperance. The worst result which 
attends the carrying on these habits with impunity is, that the hapless 
victim who destroys his health, prospects, and character, is only contri- 
buting to the furtherance of the habits amongst his fellow-men, and 
most especially amongst those under his command, for in no situation 
that a man can be placed in is he more looked up to and taken as an 
example than when serving as an officer. What is done in the officers’ 
mess is known in the sergeants’ mess, and quickly finds its way to the 
canteen. The mode of life observed in the court or in the high 
assemblies of the nation is quickly chronicled and canvassed over by the 
multitude, and thus it happensin every community that the vulgar herd 
ape the manners of their superiors, and that the law of custom invariably 
is more practical and effectual in its agency than the law laid down by 
either divine or human legislature. Such have been the observations 
made by those who have weighed and considered the general tone of 
society, and it is so also in such a miniature world as a regiment— 
“parvis componere magna.” When I served in India this habit of 
general intemperance was in full force. It was even, as it were, gloried 
in ; grave and potent seniors used to declaim upon the respectability of 
officers staying at the table and taking their share in the wine after 
dinner, upon the Lom am | of paying due attention to any stranger who 
happened to be present there, by asking him to drink wine with them, 
and the very circumstance of doing justice to the toast which was pro- 
posed by draining the full glass of wine in honour of it (senseless custom), 
was at that time constantly acting in a significant manner as an induce- 
ment and encouragement to lead on youths to intemperance. I have 
frequently seen young officers, who scarcely knew the taste of wine when 
they joined the regiment, become in a few years, thanks to the initiation 
and example of their seniors so much addicted to its use, that they were 
totally unfit for any business or pursuit, for sport, for pleasure, or for 
society. I feel that there is a peculiar pain in adverting to this topic. 
I know it to be the case, that it is not the person whose manners are 
repulsive, whose soul is base, and whose character is contemptible, that 
generally falls a victim to its enticements. It is the gay, the generous, 
the social, and the amiable young man whom I have most frequently seen 
led on from bad to worse, until he was unfit either to live or die, and, 
perhaps, too frequently was released from existence when the dire effects 
of delirium tremens were so strong on him that he was unconscious of 
his own approaching end. I would now call back to my memory one of 
those instances, and though his form has long, long passed from my 
sight, 1 am sure I can never lose the ingpressions which are painfully 
associated with it. 

It is, indeed, many years since I first saw young Lawrence Boyle. He 
was then just home from school, and his parents had succeeded in pro- 
curing him a commission in the army at a very youthful age. He was 
not more than seventeen. His appearance was most prepossessing : tall, 


light-haired, and with fine eyes and fresh colour. When he was first 
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dressed in his regimentals there was no officer at the dep6t which he joined 
who could be a match with him in appearance. His parents, knowing the 
smallness of the means which were available for him, being one of man 
children, were anxious that he should engage in some pursuit which ‘eoall 
require less outlay at first, and eventually prove more profitable in its 
pursuit, than the army; but his ardent and reckless spirit was so much 

ht by the delusive attraction of what hé saw or fancied of military 
life, that he persuaded them to consent to his becoming a soldier. Fora 
young man without means there is no profession which is so anomalous 
and inconsistent in its aspects as the officer's. He cannot but be well- 
dressed, yet the yearly a of ninety-five pounds is scarcely sufficient 
to pay for his military and plain clothes alone. He must necessarily be 
liberal and gentlemanlike, yet the weekly mess bill must be paid, and 
renders it quite impossible for him to be hospitable. He would naturally 
like to do as his young companions do, yet the most urgent wenn | 
forbids him to join in any sort of sport, fun, amusement, or pursuit whic 
would incur expense. You cannot put an old head upon young shoulders, 
and the consequence of all these considerations necessarily occurring to a 
youth of seventeen is that you may either predict his quickly taking the 
road to ruin or else that he is a prodigy of prudence, which last virtue, as 
Goldsmith remarks, is much more a characteristic of the age of seventy 
than that of seventeen. But so replete with incongruity is the position 
of a youth so placed, that notwithstanding its popularity one feels sur- 
prised at any sensible persons allowing their sons to undertake it. In 
every other position where a youth begins life with very small means, 
little is expected from him. The clerk in receipt of eighty pounds a year 
is not expected to join in entertaining the nobleman, the man of property, 
the heads of departments, or in giving grand soirées to select circles of 
high-born ladies. The curate, humble though his means, is generally 
asked to be a guest, and not expected to be a host. The youthful as- 
pirants in law and physic are not so insane as to offer the rites of hos- 
pitality to any class of persons, however desirous they may be of their 
better acquaintance or solicitous of their favour. In fact, so it is also with 
sailors, and with all other classes of gentry whom we may name, the motto 
of Horace that “ Parvum parva decent” holds good; but the first day of 
an ensign’s joining his mess in the army he finds himself placed on a 
level with the officers of highest rank; and, as to expense, holding a posi- 
tion incurring equal expenditure as the colonel, the major, or any other 
officer, young or old, who may have ten times his fortune. Then, if the 
father of such a youth be a wise man, and cannot afford to allow his son 
upwards of fifty pounds a year, he should certainly get him appointed to 
a regiment in India, where, notwithstanding the drawbacks of climate, 
exile, and likelihood of his falling into bad habits, he can at once afford to 
exist and keep up appearances, his pay being seventeen pounds a month 
in place of seven. So young Boyle’s father decided upon getting him 
appointed to a regiment serving in Bengal, and previous to joining it he 
first joined at Chatham, where a provisional battalion was formed of all 
the skeletons of regiments serving in the East Indies. 

There was very little of interest to dwell upon in that which happened 
during his sojourn at Chatham. It isa place—or was once—where the in- 
valid captains and young, unfledged ensigns congregated together; the 
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former having left India in disgust, and the latter having just left school, 
with all the juvenilities and crudities of hobbledehoys about them. With 
regard to the noxious herd of settlers—in the shape of Jews, petty dealers, 
brokers, and money-lenders, tradesmen of the lowest class, not to speak 
of hosts of much worse and more seductive characters, who principally 
composed the population of the town in the vicinity of the barracks—the 
less said about them the better, and notwithstanding the strict precision 
of the senior military authorities there, the life of the young subalterns 
composing the garrison was such that all who wished any of them well 
were anxious that they should quit the locality as soon as any ship was 
available for their embarkation to India. As specimens of the style of 
mess-room life there previous to the time of their departare for foreign 
service in India, I saw some wonderful instances, and of ‘their mexperience. 
One I particularly recollect, wherein a young officer was most unfor- 
tunate as to the luckless embarrassment he was plunged into, owing, not 
to his own offences, but in a great measure to his ignorance in worldly 
matters. 

I think that about the commencement of that very entertaining work 
“Gil Blas,” which has lately been so much eulogised by the learned 
writer of “ Caxtoniana,” and which, perhaps, for amusement can vie with 
any book that ever was published, “the hero of the novel deplores the 
circumstance of his uncle not having exhorted him to beware of the 
numerous persons whom he should meet in his progress through life who 
were ready to defraud and to outwit him.” I recollect having been told 
an anecdote by an uncle of mine of an inexperienced youth, who was 
about to travel for the first time to the great metropolis, some threescore 
years ago, when there were coaches, not railways, and sailing-vessels, not 
steamers, and that this youth, who was a near relative of his own, had 
left Ireland in a sailing-vessel for Holyhead, after two days’ voyage had 
arrived at the last port, and after three days’ more travelling in coaches 
had arrived at the old Golden Cross, Charing-cross, and all his wealth 
and property was contained in a large trunk, which, as was usual in those 
days, was strapped upon the top of the stage-coach which he travelled in. 
At the time of his arrival, very much tired and careworn with travel, it 
was early in the morning, and he felt much disposed for breakfast ; but 
he stayed till he saw all the luggage taken off the coach, and placed 
(most of it) on the street pavement, when a man, dressed just as respect- 
ably as most of the Irish gentry which he was in the habit of seeing, 
came up to him, and, touching his hat, said, “ Sir, I'll take your trunk.” 
He then said, “‘ Very well,” and, leaving the man, went inside the coffee- 
room to breakfast, which meal he hastily partook of, and, a little while 
after it, he went outside to the back of the hotel, and began making in- 
quiries for his trank, but found no one could give him any information. 
In despair, he accosted a respectable waiter, and told him the cireum- 
stance of his being addressed by the individual, and his having trusted 
him as he did, saying, “‘ He said he would take my trunk;” and the waiter, 
having heard him out, said, “‘ Then, sir, you may rely upon it, he has 
taken your trunk.” This, in fact, turned out to be the case, and the 
most unfortunate part of the affair was that not a trace or vestige of the 
said trunk, or any of its contents, was ever again seen by the luckless 
owner, 

Certainly this short narrative made a great impression upon me at 
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the time, and, indeed, I never entered that mammoth metropolis —now, 
by the way, at least five times the size it was when I first saw it—with- 
out calling to mind the necessity of looking after one’s own property in 
whatever vehicle one may travel. Some such incident of the credulity 
which marks the character of youth is instant to the memory of most 
men, but I scarcely recollect ever having heard a more glaring one than 
the circumstance which I remember happening in Chatham some years 
ago when I was stationed there. At that time it was the station where 
all the depdts of the Indian regiments were assembled, and, consequeutly, 
the concourse of young officers who joined there was very large, and 
nearly every day brought a fresh arrival from some part either of Guveat 
Britain or Ireland. The majority of these youths came unacecmpanied 
by any one, some few were under the guidance of their fathers or other 
guardians, but one young man, whom I particularly recollect, came to 
join the mess with a gentleman in his company apparently about thirty- 
five years of age, who called himself Captain Scott, of the navy, and 
whom the young gentleman, a Mr. Tweed, had met travelling in 
France. 

To those who are not acquainted with the sort of style, conversation, 
hilarity, and enjoyment of every kind that is prized by men of convivial 
tastes which characterises a mess dinner, an assemblage of this kind at a 
dep6dt mess such as that which met nightly in the barracks at Chatham 
would have exhibited a singular scene. The mirth, the anecdotes, which 
treated of scenes laid in most parts of the world, but principally the East; 
the incessant laughter, the sumptuous fare, and the reckless imtempe- 
rance which prevailed on what was called a stranger night—that is one 
of the evenings when guests dined at the mess, and whatever wine was 
drank was charged en masse to all the officers sitting at table—would 
have led a stranger to view with astonishment the habits of bonhomie 
which mark the life of military men. On this particular night that 
Tweed appeared with his friend, Captain Scott, there was a very large 
party assembled at the mess: about fifty officers, including their guests, 
sat down to dinner. We have all heard of the lion of an evening party— 
that is, some individual whose acts, works, writings, or history have made 
him so celebrated that the eyes of all the assembly are generally fixed on 
him, and the conversation of most of the groups, whether in a or in 
detracting from his fame, is engaged in discoursing of him. 

For the most part, I have usually seen that at mess-parties there is one 
peculiar person who occupies a most prominent part in the interest of 
the guests and the party at table, and as the evening draws onward to 
miduight, he generally, by his conversation, has the attention of the whole 
mess riveted upon his words. Now, though during the dinuer-time on 
the day in question the conversation was somewhat general, yet very 
soon after the cloth was removed, and no servants but two, the mess- 
waiters, were in attendance, every ear was caught by the words which fell 
from the lips of this Captain Seott, and nearly every eye was upon him. 
Of this man’s stories, one did not so much admire the eloquence with 
which he related them as the extreme versatility with which he rambled 
from one topic to another. He was frequently the hero of his own 
narrative, and he had this advantage, that most of his audience were quite 
unacquainted with the countries which he spoke of, and unable to jud 
of the merit or the shortcomings of his descriptions. All that he told us 
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was received with applause ; in fact, as well might any of the numerous 
auditors who listened to the details given by Captains Speke and Grant 
of the “ hair-breadth ’scapes” and adventures they met with in Africa, 
when engaged in the discovery of the source of the Nile, have cavilled at 
the wonders treated of by those adventurers, or have expressed their in- 
credulity at hearing of the horrors of fantastic barbarism, or savage 
atrocities which hourly came to their notice in passing through these 
savage lands, as any one of us express a doubt of them. The facts were 
related by the sole eye-witness there present, and although the learned 
Dr. Johnson, nearly a century ago, might have used the leviathan weight 
of his ponderous judgment to crush the Abyssinian traveller who published 
his tale of travellers—wonders at that time—yet, now-a-days, wonders 
akin to those spoken of by the twin heroes of the day, “ ambo florentes 
zetatibus,” are known to be so rife in that country of cruelty and barbarism, 
that English ears are not unprepared to listen to them. This man, 
Captain Scott, had by his own account been a traveller in most countries, 
a certainly he had no scruples in giving his own unbiased opinions with 
regard to all that he had seen. In one of the countries of the East, under 
the sway of a despotic monarch—I forget what country he mentioned, but 
I think it was Bochara—he had been lately travelling, and had met with 
a great deal of favour and consideration from the savage potentate who 
ruled there. 

On one occasion there was a female who, by her wonderful stength 
had succeeded in becoming such an accomplished wrestler, that she had, 
when matched with any great athlete who happened to arrive in the city, 
always been victorious in wrestling with him, and had hitherto been 
unvanquished. The king had ordered a large arena to be prepared, and 
had invited him, Captain Scott, to try his skill in wrestling with this 
Amazon, and he had consented to do so; and having dressed himself in 
the lightest costume, he had gone into the lists with the female champion, 
and had succeeded in throwing her. This story he told with the greatest 
unction, and at full length, and when he had finished it, there was a 

oung Devonshire man seated by me who remarked that he wished very 
much that the rules of the mess-table would have permitted him to try 
his own skill in wrestling there and then with this said Captain Scott. 
But I must do Captain Scott the justice to say that he did not, after he 
had described the contest and its preparation, dwell too long on this ex- 
traordinary encounter or the result of his success therein, however strange, 
but went on shortly afterwards to describe his feats in the island of 
Ceylon, where he had been most successful in shooting elephants. On 
one occasion he had shot seven of these enormous creatures and secured 
the tusks, which he had taken home with him, and carrying them on 
board ship, had disposed of them at one of the ports on the Malabar 
coast—Cochin—as the sailing-vessel he was in touched there on the 
homeward voyage by the Red Sea. The precaution which he took in 
elephant-shooting was always to aim at a small lump which is prominent 
in the forehead of the animal, and when hit with a musket-bullet the 
wound is always mortal. In this way he had, from his unerring eye in 
aiming with a rifle, in seven successive shots killed as many elephants. I 
could not tell the number of adventures he described as happening in 
Socotra, Aden, and Mocha, but recollect his enlarging upon a specula- 
tion which he made at Juddha in the purchase of five Nubian female 
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slaves, which he purchased and took on with him. When he passed on 
through Suez to a he disposed of these to the agent of the 
Sultan for a sum almost fabulous, as they were much prized, He did not 
give us many anecdotes of his sojourn in any of the colonies inhabited by 
English people, and it struck me as remarkable, what some cynical critic 
in noticing this fact said, that he took care not to say too much about 
any place which might have been visited by any of the party there pre- 
sent. But talk he did, and that in a manner more fluent than any one 
there had ever listened to, and as he said that he had been all his life a 
naval man, one was not astonished at his having seen so many different 
countries. All the senior officers present were at a loss to think where 
he could have served principally without their having seen him or heard 
his name, but when he said that he had belonged to the Indian navy, and 
changed to the merchant service, they accounted for it the more easily. 
He continued to describe some of the adventures he had met with in 
the South Seas, and particularly in the islands of the Marquesas. He 
said that during a visit at one of these islands they had landed at a 
certain port, where there was a colony of Europeans, who, being few in 
number, had ensconced themselves in a small nook of the island, which 
they had fortified, and that they had invariably kept its approaches 
guarded by sentries; that this colony had been formed by a number of 
English who had suffered shipwreck, and one of their number had de- 
serted them some little time after their landing there; that the inha- 
bitants were all cannibals ; that this man had gone amongst the natives, 
and had taken to their ways and habits, and become as bad as any 
amongst them in their horrid practices ; that they were famous for their 
activity and fleetness in running; and that the reason of the English 
colonists having placed sentries round their post was that these natives 
were constantly in the habit of running in at night and seizing any prey 
in the shape of stock, fowls, pigs, or any property or cattle which they 
possessed, and running off with it, and there was no means of catching 
them once they had taken to their heels; that the deserter had joined 
them against his own countrymen; that at one time they had contented 
themselves with placing only one sentry at each of the approaches, but 
a few weeks before his ship’s arrival they had always planted two in con- 
sequence of what happened on a certain night, when two of the sentries 
had been missing, and no tidings could be had of them ; that the colo- 
nists, in despair, had planted two sentries at each post, and they com- 
menced this practice on the next night; and before break of day the 
sentries were alarmed by a man crying out to them, and saying in Eng- 
lish, ** Ah, you have got two men there now, but they will be eaten also. 
I have myself knocked down and assisted in eating the sentry which was 
here last night ;” that the man who called this out was the deserter. 
‘These were the sort of stories, and numerous others, which this man 
entertained the youngsters with, and as during the course of this ro- 
mancing sort of discourse he won the ear and indeed captivated the 
fancy of many of the sanguine youths who were there assembled, I did 
not feel much surprise at tinding that although young Tweed had only 
known him as a travelling companion, whom he had met in his journey 
from Paris to Calais, and had invited to pass a day with him on his 
route to London, he had been so charmed with his manners that he 
almost hailed him as a tried friend, In the course of the evening many 
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of the officers had brought in different stories of adventures in the sport- 
ing way in India, such as jackal-hunts, quail shooting matches, native fes- 
tivities, but they were all so much overcapped, by the wonderful flow of 
“moving accidents by flood and field” which this man had met with, 
that they soon subsided into silence. I think it was nearly at the end of 
the sederunt, which broke up at two o’clock in the morning, that he told* 
of his adventure in the Far’ West backwoods of America, and said that 
he had been travelling in company with a man named Brown, and that he 
and his companion in the wild prairies of that country had principally 
subsisted upon the game that they shot, and there were no landmarks, 
no paths, no tracks for travellers to follow, and they were obliged to steer 
their course by the aid of a small compass, which he carried in his pocket; 
that one day, when they were passing near a thick cover, they had been 
very hard pressed for game to supply themselves with means of living, 
and that his companion said he would go into the wood at all risks, and 
see what he could reconnoitre ; that he did go accordingly, and he im- 
self waited for him, but waited in vain, for he never returned to him ; 
and, consequently, after waiting for about five hours he went himself 
into the wood, and after threading through its mazes, shouting, calling 
his name, firing his piece, and doing all things in every way that he 
could think of to give notice er alarm, he issued from the wood at an- 
other “soa and retraced his route in pursuit of his companion. After 
many hours’ unavailing search, he sat down, and having eaten the small 
remains of bread that he had in his pouch, he lay down and slept. In 
the morning, when he arose, he still pursued his search for his com- 
panion, and in vain: he was left alone. Thus, for several days, the wild 
prairie and the immense desert like a vast ocean lay before him, and 
nothing but his compass to guide his way. That about the fourth day 
after he had lost his companion, he saw at a distance a man approaching, 
and as he was the first human being that had met his sight for that 
length of time, he felt a species of joy at seeing again the form of man, 
however savage it might be, so he stood still until the person came up to 
him ; that he was as fierce a looking wretch as ever his eyes had beheld 
—a savage dressed in skins, like the pictures of Robinson Crusoe—tall, 
apparently of enormous strength, his face and skin was of the colour of 
the brown inhabitants of the Far West, who are.of a mixed origin, their 
mothers being squaws and their fathers hunters, from Europe ; that his 
teeth were divided more like the tusks of some animal than like human 
teeth, and he spoke in a sort of quick series of sounds, which he jerked, 
as it were, from his throat. When Captain Scott interrogated him, he 
replied to his questions in the affirmative, by a sound which he said was 
more like a grunt than an articulate utterance. Thus he addressed him, 
with a question describing his companion, and asked him if he had seen 
any person in the prairie for the last three days? The man said, 
“« Humph,” and nodded, so he took it to mean yes. 

“* He was about my height, and fair, with blue eyes.” 

The Man.— ‘“ Humph.”’ 

‘* He was dressed in a light grey suit, and his name was Brown. Do 
you know now whom I mean ?”’ 

The savage then answered, “ Humph—know him—I ate him.” 

This wild and somewhat horrid story, which made one shudder, was 
the last I remember his having told that evening, and soon after the 
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party broke up, and Captain Scott retired to a small inn which was near 
the barracks, and Mr. Tweed went to his barrack-room, having first made 
his guest promise that he would breakfast with him the next morning. 
So Tweed got everything ready for him in his own room, thinking that 
he would be more comfortable there than at the mess. About nine 
o’clock, Captain Seott appeared, and told his friend that he should be 
obliged to leave him for London that afternoon, but that he hoped to see 
him there soon, and gave him his card with the address, which was at 
one of the squares, where he said he was lodging. Then commenced a 
long conversation, in which Captain Seott described his own situation, 
and the necessity of his meeting a female friend who had been waiting 
his arrival, and to whom he had been engaged for some time. She was 
living with her mother in Cavendish-square, and Captain Scott had not 
seen her for the last two months, but, anxious as he was to meet her, he 
did not like to go into the City to his banker on his arrival there that 
afternoon, but preferred drawing on him for his expenses, aud thought it 
would be better to do so at Chatham, where there were banking-houses, 
and where they would readily cash any bill which he gave them, provided 
it was endorsed by an officer of the garrison. Tweed told him that he 
had himself a letter of eredit upon one of the bankers of the town, and 
that he would mention his name to the banker, and had no doubt but 
that he would readily give him any amount he wished for. Then Cap- 
tain Scott said that he would draw on him for twenty-five pounds, and 
they agreed to go to the banker’s some time i. the to before his 
departure for town. Shortly after this they went out to walk, and one 
of the officers of the garrison who had met Captain Scott at dinner the 
night before volunteered to show them the dockyard, and the different 
sights which were considered worth seeing in the neighbourhood. The 
vast range of working establishment for the hewing of timber, the making 
of anchors, the building of ships, the dry docks, the block-house, the 
various engineering workhouses, took them some time to see, and they 
then walked round Brompton barracks, the lines of entrenchment at 
Gillingham, and by the time they returned to the barracks it was nearly 
two o'clock. During the whole of the time occupied in making these 
visits, and walking from one place to another, Captain Seott never ceased 
to amuse his friend with different stories, remarks, annotations relative to 
the works which they were looking at, and several other topics, amongst 
which he very much engaged his attention with an account of the cir- 
cumstances which induced him to wish so anxiously that he might lose 
no time in reaching Cavendish-square. 

In those days, however, there was no help for the ordinary traveller 
except to wait for the departure of the stage-coach, for posting was a very 
expensive process,»so he said that he should be obliged to put off his 
journey till three in the afternoon. He said that he had lately been 
travellmg in France and Italy, and af Florence he had met the most 
lovely and attractive girl he had ever seen; that they had together visited 
the different galleries, and seen the beautiful paintings and sculptures in 
them; that he had been introduced to her mother and to herself by a 
friend of his own, and that the time which he had passed there had been, 
as it were, a dream of pleasure, accompanied as he was by them to the 
most beautiful works of art which he had ever seen in any city—the 


Venus de Medicis, the Niobe, the paintings of Correggio and of Guido 
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in the Pitti Gallery, and the numerous other inimitable specimens of art 
which Florence is famed for. All these looked, as it were, ten, times 
more enchanting from the circumstances under which he viewed them. 
His friend had accompanied them generally during their sightseeing ex- 
peditions, and had always stayed with her mother; but as the examina- 
tion of the transcendently beautiful works of art was always supposed to 
occupy enough of one’s attention without the intrusion of other thoughts, 
or any idea of flirtation, he had been allowed to pursue his private con- 
versation with this charming girl, whom he described as the most en- 
gaging and interesting creature that it was possible to conceive; that at 
their last interview in the Galleria d’Uffizii, when they reached the door 
of the palace, her mother had stopped and told him that she was unavoid- 
ably obliged to leave Florence the next day, but she gave him the number 
of the house and the address which she expected to have about six 
weeks from that time in London. He, not having known that any com- 
munication had taken place with regard to him between this young lady 
and her mother, was exceedingly anxious to know what would be said to 
him on his arrival in London, and, consequently, did not like to delay 
going there as soon as possible. 

When they reached the barracks, Tweed said that he would go down 
into the town of Chatham, and that he would first mention his name to 
the bankers and the sum he wanted to draw, and then would proceed to 
the house of the captain of his dep6t company, whom, he said, he was 
bound to call upon on the first day of his arrival in the garrison, but that 
he would endeavour, if possible, to see him off from the hotel from which 
the coach started. So he left Captain Scott to go to the mn where he 
had slept. This did not occupy much time, and he quickly packed his 
portmanteau and told the servant to take it to where the coach started 
from; and passing through the barracks on his way to the town, he met 
one of the officers who dined with them the night before, and who had, 
like many of the rest, been much interested with the different stories that 
he had told them, and thought him a most amusing companion. This 
officer was smoking a very handsome meerschaum, which Captain Scott 
admired, saying that he had not his own pipe with him, but would open 
his portmanteau when he got to the town and get it out. The officer 
asked him if he would like to smoke his meerschaum on his way down, 
and he said he would, and took it from him. This officer had his duty 
to perform in the barracks, so could not leave them then, but he shook 
hands with him and bade him farewell. Very soon after that Captain 
Scott went to the banker’s, and found that young Tweed was there 
before him ; so the banker said he would honour his draft if Mr. Tweed 
would put his name to the back of it. Tweed, without any hesitation, 
wrote his name at the back of the paper, which Captain Scott then and 
there drew out, and then, after receiving the twenty-five pounds from the 
banker, and thanking Tweed cordially, went straight to the Sun Inn, 
whence shortly he expected to leave for London. Tweed said, as there 
was not much time for delay he should then leave him, and go to his 
commanding officer’s house to pay his own visit to his captain, as he 
was in duty bound to do. So they parted. Nor did any thought or 
doubt occur to the mind of young Tweed as to the existence of the per- 
sons spoken of by Captain Scott in Cavendish-square, or as to the pro- 
bability of any of the other circumstances which that very amusing indi- 
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vidual had brought to his notice, until two days after the time that he 
had parted from him in Chatham, when a note came from the banker 
requesting him to call on urgent business. He shortly after made haste 
to go to the banker's house, and he was then told that the bill drawn by 
Captain Scott had been returned by the firm dishonoured, as the house 
were not cognisant of any such name. Had any person in the present 
day attempted such a piece of imposition it might have been readily tested 
by means of a telegraphic communication, but then neither telegraphs, 
nor wires, nor railroads ran across the line of country, so ri 
had to wait the postal conveyances, and was himself quite free of danger, 
as he had taken care not to cash the bill until it was endorsed, and con- 
sequently the endorser became liable for it. This last circumstance the 
» banker explained to young Mr. Tweed, and said that he had better go 
to London to make inquiries about the gentleman for whom he had 
made himself a guarantee. In a most disconsolate temper did this youn 
officer then ask the authorities for leave of absence to go to London, a 
having obtained it, he left Chatham in the afternoon and reached the 
great metropolis late in the evening. But his first act was to go to the 
address named in the card given him by Captain Scott, and when he 
reached the house, he was told by the person who opened the door that 
no such person ever resided there. And this Captain Scott’s existence 
was an “unreal mockery” also at the bank, where he proceeded post 
haste to inquire after him; and neither he nor the officer who lent the 
meerschaum to him ever saw the individual after that time, although he 
heard of him pretty frequently from the young officers, his companions, 
who never ceased to quiz him upon the occasion of his slippery friend’s 
visit and mysterious disappearance. But the money was, notwithstand- 
ing, due in his name, and not a little embarrassed was he with the neces- 
sity of being obliged to pay it. He made numerous inquiries relative 
to the man calling himself Captain Scott, and even went to the coach- 
office to ask whether they could give any information there with regard 
to him; but he could hear nothing further about him, except that a 

rson answering his description had got off the coach at one of the 
fotels where it stopped, and having had his portmanteau taken off, he 
went inside and stayed there, but which hotel it was the coachman or 
guard could neither of them recollect. Whether the name which he 
assumed was as much a myth as he himself was a delusion and asnare, I 
know not, but the part he played on that occasion served as a warning 
to many youths in that garrison then, and I question if I recollect the 
name of any person whom I ever met, enjoying a name in all the in- 
tegrity of ancestral right to it, as well as I recollect the name of Captain 
Scott and his appearance that evening in Chatham. 

Thus it was that this particular youth had a lesson taught him, but the 
community of the young men there lived in great dissipation and idle- 
ness. It was from one youthful prank to another, from the excess of a 
night spent in drunkenness to the more destructive and equally debasing 
gambling-table. The generality of the youths there assembled were, 
indeed, no examples for any young man entering upon life, and to a 
person who like Boyle was not particularly gifted with firmness of pur- 
pose, or any of that self-will which constitutes a strong-minded character, 
the contagion of the place was fraught with ruin. 
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THE FRENCH POLICE.* 


An edict of December, 1666, created the heutenants of police in 
Paris, whose functions had hitherto been performed by the prevét, and 
in April of the ensuing year, the lieutenant-general of police, the first of 
whom was La Reynie. He performed his duties intelligently, and 
cleansed the streets from much uncleanliness, moral and physical. . One 
of his earliest measures was lighting the streets, but he is best known as 
the president of the Chambre Ardente, which was established to discover 
and try poisoners and their accomplices. He it was, too, who, examin- 
ing the Duchess de Bouillon, asked her seriously whether, im her inter- 
views with the witches, she had seen the fiend; to which the lady re- 
plied: “ I see him at this moment, and the sight is a sorry one; he is 
disguised as a councillor of state.”” After holding office for thirty years, 
and distinguishing himself by the persecution of the Protestants, La 
Reynie was succeeded: in 1697 by D’Argenson, the best abused of lieute- 
nants of police. Among the list of lieutenants-general of police, however, 
whose lives have been recorded by Saint-Edmé, the most notorious was 
M. de Sartines, who first raised espionnage to the dignity of a fine art. 
He was a Spaniard by birth, and came to Paris at an early age ; being 
protected by the Duchess de Phalaris, ex-mistress of the Regent, he could 
not fail to get on, and he made friends by his suppleness and dexterity. 
Among the means he employed to establish his reputation, the following 
may be quoted, as recorded in the “ Mémoires tirés des Archives de la 
Police :” 

‘* Sartines recoiled before no mode of augmenting his reputation. In 
the early period of his administration, the rumour spread that a frightful 
murder had been committed in the quarter of the Jardin des Plantes. 
Five persons had fallen victims to the assassins, and a little girl of twelve 
years of age had alone struggled with superhuman courage against the 
murderers. Intrenclhed in her little bed-room, she barricaded herself in 
such a way that the assassins had the greatest difficulty in reaching her, 
and when they succeeded, she contrived to escape, though wounded in 
several places. M. de Sartines at once went to the spot and examined 
the neighbours. Five corpses were really found in an empty house, and 
the assassins were speedily arrested. But the whole affair was a trick; 
the bodies had been purposely placed in the house by Sartines’ orders, 
and though the murderers were never brought to trial pour cause, still 
Sartines’ reputation was enhanced by the universal conversation on this 
extremely sensational subject.” 

Still, the way in which Sartines exercised his almost supreme authority 
was most atrocious. He it was who confined for eleven years the aged 
Chevalier Perpignau de Mirabelle, whose only erime consisted in having 
repeated a quatrain against the Marquise de Pompadour, which he had 
heard in a large company. When he was removed from office, a great 
number of epigrams were circulated about him, the most noticeable 
among them being the following : 





* Les Mystdres de la Police. Paris: Librairie Centrale. 






































The French Police. 


J’ai balayé Paris avec un soin extréme, 

Et voulant sur les mers balayer les Anglais, 
J’ai vendu si cher mes balais. 
Que l’on m’a balayé moi-méme. 


Sartines’ worthy successor was M. Lenoir, whose speciality was family 
affairs, in which the police acted with a discretionary power—a charac- 
teristic sign of the times. At one time a marchioness would beg him to 
free her from an indiscreet lady’s-maid. Lenoir sent for the woman, and 
made her sign the following guarantee of the promises he had drawn 
from her: “Je soussigne promets a monseur le lieutenan-generalle de 

lice de ne james ouvrire la bouche a quique sois des interets de 
Madame la Marquise de B., et ce sous penes de punisiont n’ayant qu’a 
me lover de madame. Novembre, 1777. Mons adrese et che Madame 
Etienne epicier, au cegond, rue, &c.” One day a duke and peer wrote 
to him: “La Vertu” (evidently a valet) “has rendered my daughter 
grosse, but it is for you to know and tell me whether my son-in-law is 
still a libertine and continues to run into debt.” 

Lenoir cleverly contrived to procure gratuitous spies. Most lackeys 
obtained their situations through police intrigues; the book-hawkers 
only obtained a license on condition of reporting all they might see or 
hear ; in the thieving fraternity, many were allowed to carry on their 
trade in order to be able to restore stolen property and denounce their 
accomplices. Lenoir’s most expensive spy was a woman who had a 
weekly tea-fight, to which she invited the swells, and reported all they 
said next morning, and yet she only received eighty pounds a year. 

The last lieutenant-general of police was Theroux de la Crosne, whose 
want of tact is notorious. Although he was not guilty of any of the 
atrocities committed by his predecessors, still his complaisance was un- 

ardonable. Of such a vature was his cringing to the Baron de Breteuil, 
of which the following is a notable instance. Louis XVI. felt convinced 
that he was deceived by his ministers, and in 1787, wishing to know 
what public opinion was saying, he secretly ordered Blaizot, the book- 
seller, to deliver daily to him all the pamphlets that appeared. For two 
months the king was tnabled to see to what an extent his ministers 
abused him, and the latter, finding their master better informed than 
they liked, set their spies to work. Blaizot was speedily detected as the 
culprit, and De Breteuil had him confined in the Bastille under the pre- 
text that he had sold forbidden books. Louis XVI., on no longer finding 
the pamphlets at the spot where they used to be deposited, inquired the 
reason, and learned, to his amazement, that Blaizot, by his orders, was 
pining in the Bastille. Of course, the bookseller was soon set at liberty, 
but his persecutors remained unpunished. Having thus sketched the 
rise and progress of the French police during the eighteenth century, we 
will now proceed to discuss some of the curious details which the unknown 
author of the book we have under notice has derived from rare works and 
official documents. 

One of the most serious events in the eighteenth century, which has 
never been thoroughly cleared up, was the abduction of children by the 
police of Paris in 1750, which occasioned a sedition. This émeute, 
which caused a great alarm for three days, made such an impression on 
Louis XV. that he would not traverse the capital when proceeding to 
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Compéigne or elsewhere. Consequently, a road was made round the 
walls, which was popularly christened route de la révolte. This road 
runs from the Bois de Boulogne to Saint Denis, skirting the parish of 
Saint Omer. It was in this road that the Duc d’Orléans perished in so 
tragical a manner in July, 1842. It was generally supposed that the 
children were carried off to populate Mississippi, but dark rumours were 
also afloat about baths of human blood, employed to stimulate the deadened 
senses of the Well-beloved. In support of the latter, our author quotes 
a very curious anecdote, which is worthy attention. 


There was at this time in Paris a rich Tatar Knés, a sort of Colossus, 
one of those huge men who might be regarded as a cousin of Euceladus, 
His wit, his expenditure, his splendid and strange attire, his harsh manners, 
and his haughty language, gained the Tatar a singular renown. He was 
the Prince Kespatky. For six months, no one else was talked about : 
the sumptuousness of his hotels, his furniture, horses, carriages, balls, 
diamonds, mistresses, small hours, and prodigalities of every description 
outvied the most extravagant fancy. The women were wild about him, 
and he enjoyed all the happiness of this world. Suddenly, a rumour 
spread: a corrosive, fearful, disgusting disease had attacked the dashing 
foreigner. A frightful leprosy had seized on his whole person, and the 
virulence of the disease daily increased. The physicians who were con- 
sulted gave him up ; his friends were consternated at this decree, but he 
only laughed, took leave of the king, and promised to return in a year 
Strong and healthy. 

Fifteen months elapsed: much longer than was required utterly to 
forget the Knés Kespatky, when suddenly the report spread through 
Paris and Versailles that the prince had returned completely cured, and 
without the slightest trace of his loathsome disease remajning on his 

rson. A great number of persons of quality had seen the noble stranger 
while under the influence of the poison, and they now wished to convince 
themselves of the perfectness of the cure. The faculty ridiculed it, but 
the fact remained the same. 


Among the persons who were resolved to discover the true cause of the 
Tatar’s recovery was the Count de Charolais, a roué and noble scoundrel 
of the first class. This gentleman once, while returning from the chase, 
fired at and killed for pure fantasy an honest peasant. The next morning 
he waited on the Duc d’Orléans, for the purpose of obtaining his pardon, 
who said to him: ‘“ Monseigneur, the pardon you ask is due to your rank 
and quality as a prince of the blood: the king grants it to you, but would 
oy it more willingly still to any one who served you in the same way.” 

he count discovered that the system employed was the transfusion of 
pure, young, and vigorous blood—a method, by-the-by, much recom- 
mended again in the days when George IV. was king. A very remarkable 
letter, alleged to have been written by the Count de Charolais to Louis 
XV., but for obvious reasons inadmissible here, gives a full account of the 
operation performed on the former by a Mogul physician, whom he en- 
gaged expressly for the purpose. It is more than probable, however, that 
this document was a weak invention of the police, intended to titillate the 
palled senses of the well-beloved king their master. 
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Among the curious chapters contained in the work under notice is one 
on the Convulsionists and Jansenists, showing how the young roués de- 
luded innocent girls by affecting celestial attributes, and bearing a striking 
affinity to the memorable conversion of Miss Prudence Blunderhead, as 
recorded by the author of the “ New Bath Guide.” The ensuing chapter, 
however, called the “ Dramas of the Police,” is very mtr and we 
purpose to extract the more prominent portion, which we liberally place 
at the service of those sensationalist writers who pander to the fleeting 
fancy of the hour. 


When M. La Reynie was lieutenant-general of police, a terror, produced 
by the mysterious Seteneniininn of several persons, spread dheough various 
districts of Paris. Within about four months, twenty-six young gentle- 
men, varying in age from seventeen to twenty-five years, were missing 
from their inconsolable families. Mysterious and contradictory rumours 
spread in the Faubourg St. Antoine, which had been robbed of five pro- 
mising tradesmen’s sons. The gossips declared that a princess who was 
suffering from a liver complaint, contended against the malady by takin 
baths of human blood. Others affirmed that the Jews, at intervals, * rucified 
Christians, m hatred of the Saviour, but luckily this mad opinion did not 
revail, 

, The Duc de Gesvres spoke on the subject to the king, and the latter 
complained to the lieutenant-general of police for allowing such a thing 
to goon. La Reynie, in despair at the king’s dissatisfaction, returned very 
sadly to Paris. On arriving there, he sent for a very smart agent, one 
Lecoq, whom ke had previously employed with success in extricating 
tangled legal skeins. On hearing the report, Lecoq, carried away by his 
activity, exclaimed : 

“ Well, monseigneur, I see that in order to relieve you from your em- 
barrassment, I must renew Abraham’s sacrifice. I ask for a week, and at 
the end of that time I hope to have good news for you.” 

Lecog gave no further explanation, and De la Reynie, who regarded 
him as one of his most trustworthy agents, dismissed him with a sign that 
granted him the most eXtensive powers. Lecoq was unmarried, but had 
a natural son, to whom he was sincerely attached, and whose education he 
undertook himself. This lad, called the “‘ Wide-awake” by his comrades, 
owing to his ready wit, really possessed an uncommon intellect. He was 
sixteen years of age, and Nature, while developing his mind, had not for- 
gotten his external appearance. 

Wide-awake, whose real name was Exupére, obtained from Lecoq 
everything that can flatter a young man’s vanity. His handsome clothes 
heightened the effect of his personal appearance: but he rarely went 
out, for Lecoq was aware to what young men are exposed in the streets 
of Paris; he was escorted by spies, in whom his father could confide. 

On the day when Lecog had his conference with De la Reynie, on his 
return home, he shut himself up with Wide-awake, with whom he had a 
lengthened conversation; and an hour after the female neighbours noticed 
the boy go out in the most brilliant toilet, and this time alone. He ‘wore 
round his neck and hat gold chains and medallions, there were two 
watches in his fobs, and he frequently clinked the louis with which his 
purse was well lined. Lecog felt that the young men had necessarily 
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fallen inte some gallant snare, and that the lure offered them must be a 
pretty girl. Hence he foresaw, that in exposing his son to a meeting 
with this creature, she would not fail to try and ruin Wide-awake also ; 
but the latter, being well warned, would not be caught im the trap by 
which so many others had perished. 

At about on p.m. on the fifth day, young Lecogq, in all his glory, 
was walking on the river-terrace, in the garden of the Tuileries, when a 
remarkably beautiful lady passed close to him. She was alone, but fol- 
lowed at a short distance by a species of duenna. The young lady’s age 
might be from twenty-two to twenty-five, and her face and figure were 
models of beanty. Wide-awake examined her with interest: his glances 
were not lost, for pleasant ones directly responded to his. He foreboded 
that he was im for an adventure; could this be the girl he was looking 
out for? In order to make certain, he checked his pace, and eventually - 
sat down on a bench facing the Champs Elysées. 

He had not been here more than ten minutes ere he saw the couple 
prowling round him, and end by seating themselves on the same bench. 
They bowed im the usual fashion of the age, entered into conversation, 
and the artful youth, who thus found his affair ready-made, asked the 
duenna who her companion might be. 

“ Oh! sir,” was the reply, “my mistress’s history is almost a 
romance.” 

The duenna hereupon proceeded to inform Wide-awake that her mis- 
tress was the daughter of a great Polish prince, and sole heiress to his 
estate. Wide-awake, on his side, told the gouvernante, with all the in- 
genuousness possible, that he was the son of a doctor at Nantes, and sent 
to Paris to attend the university lectures. After some minutes’ talk, the 
old woman took Wide-awake’s hand. 

“You have gained my heart, and I really feel an affection for you. 
Here is a proof. Listen to me. My mistress has just seen you, you 
_ pleased her, and she imstructed me to find out who you are. Come this 
evening to the great gate of St. Germain |’Auxerrots, where I will meet 
you, and in all probability bring you good news. Do not fail to adorn 
yourself at your best, for you would be ruined if you appeared before my 
mistress hike a needy student.” 

After this they parted, and Wide-awake was mad with delight, as he 
felt certain he had found the girl to whom the disappearance of the young 
fellows was due. He hurried to his father, and told him all that was 
going on. Lecoq shared his son’s suspicion and hope ; but, in the hour 
of success, paternal tenderness was aroused, and he trembled at the peril 
the young man must incur. In order to diminish its extent, he assembled 
his most trusty myrmidons, and ordered them to keep close to his son, 
though without compromising the success of the plan, and placed himself 
at the head of the squad. | : 

At nightfall, Wide-awake, more handsomely attired than before, pre- 
sented himself at the indicated spot. As the church doors were being 
closed, a poorly-clad woman emerged from the sacred edifice, looked 
around her furtively, and, recognising Wide-awake, made him a sign to 
follow. They passed through several streets, closely followed by the 
spies, and at length stopped in that of des Orfévres in front of a rather fine 

ouse. 
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“ My pretty boy,” the old woman said to Wide-awake, “ the lady does 
not live at this paltry spot, but, as the house is her property, she wished 
to receive you in it. I will go and inform her of your arrival.” 

After a short absence, the wicked old crone returned. She asked the 
young man to allow his eyes to be bandaged, but, on his refusal, intro- 
duced him without further opposition into the fatal house. Wide-awake 
who was armed, advanced in the darkness, apprehending some sudden 
attack; but no enemy presented himself. Ere long, he found himself in 
a room of average size, splendidly furnished and lit up with wax-tapers. 
A sofa, covered with crimson satin and ornamented with gilt nails, 
occupied one of the sides of the room. On this sofa reclined, in the most 
gallant deshabille, the Princess Jabirouska. At the sight of the stranger 
her hand, adorned with magnificent diamonds, pulled-to her open dress ; 
with a smile she greeted the young man, with a word dismissed the 
duenna. Wide-awake, in spite of all his sharpness, lost his presence of 
mind, The sight of this lovely person fascinated him; he could not 
move ; the young spy in an instant forgot his rdle. 

The goddess descended from her throne and offered her hand to Wide- 
awake, who kissed it, This kiss heated his blood and restored his bold- 
ness. Most certainly he was in a bad place; but he was close to a 


charming woman. He became pressing, lost his head, felt a hand ab- _ 


stracting his purse, but said nothing. 

His father was in the street with his agents, impatiently awaiting the 
signal for them to enter the house. But the signal was not given, and 
so Lecoq pére whistled ; even in the arms of the princess his son 
started at it, and this whistle recalled him to himself. Two minutes 
after, the princess retired to her cabinet. Wide-awake took advantage 
of her absence to examine the room; he tried to unfold a screen, and 
could not succeed, for the leaves seemed nailed to each other. Wide- 
awake shook them smartly; one of them fell and unmasked a cupboard, 
in which twenty-six men’s heads, admirably preserved, were displayed on 
silver dishes. 

Such a scene was certainly a strange awaking from pleasure, and 
young Lecoq, whose lips were still warm with the stranger’s kisses, 
opened them to utter a cry of horror. But worse remained behind; on 
approaching the window, he fancied he could see through the panes other 
heads fixing their flashing eyes upon him. Paler than the death’s heads, 
unable to speak, he fell on his knees and clasped his hands. 

At this moment the window was burst in, and his father, followed by 
the whole squad, entered the apartment. Startled by his son’s silence, 
and fancying him probably assassinated, Lecoq had bravely taken the 
accursed house by storm. This lucky temerity saved Wide-awake’s life; 
for, at the noise made by Lecog and his men in entering the room, the 
princess, accompanied by four bandits, armed to the teeth, emerged from 
. the cabinet. The king’s men being in force, resistance was useless, and 
the four ruflians, with the girl their accomplice, were led away in irons. 
A strict examination of the house led to no further discovery. 

It was found afterwards that the girl was English, and employed to 
seduce young men, who were killed and their heads cut off. The bod 
was sold to students of anatomy, while the heads, splendidly prepared, 
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were sent in batches to Germany for the purpose of the science of phreno- 
logy. The government, afraid of such a series of crimes becoming 
known, punished the culprits secretly. They were all hanged. 


The chapter on poisoning is deeply interesting, but would lead us too 
far; that on the police and public morals contains much which throws a 
light on the utter corruption of France under the monarchy. The noto- 
rious Pare aux Cerfs was a boarding-school, in which young ladies 
destined for the king’s amusements were trained ; the directress of this 
infamous house was a lady of title; her two principal agents wore the 
cross of St. Louis, and every girl who quitted the establishment enceinte 
received a dower of five hundred thousand francs. Among the curious 
revelations contained in this chapter is a letter from a nobleman, in which 
he implores as a favour the admission of his daughter into the Parc aux 
Cerfs, and dilates in the most glowing terms on her beauty. Another 
remarkable episode is the abduction of Demoiselle Tiercelin, and the 
confinement of her father for fourteen years in the Bastille, because he 
wished to recover his daughter and saw no honour in her dishonour. 

When such things took place, it was but natural that the police should 
keep a strict eye on the press. All suspected books were seized and torn 
up to be sold to the trunkmakers. Among the still existing documents 
is one showing a net profit of one hundred and thirty-eight francs on a 
seizure of prohibited works. As the philosophical age advanced, how- 
- ever, the myrmidons of the police became more timid, and they confined 
their energies to secret reports. Among the most curious of those which 
our author gives is a description of young Robespierre, for which we 
should much like to find space. 


We feel equal regret that we are unable to give an analysis of a chapter 
on the “ petites maisons,” which enters into the most extraordinary details 
about the luxury of the noble and financial world of Paris. We can, there- 
fore, only send our readers to the work itself, a perusal of which will 
furnish further proof that the first Revolution was not so much owing 
to the people as to the monarchy, and the scandalous examples it 


offered. 











